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Lady  Cornelia  believed  in  keeping  the  lower  orders  low. 
This  trait  did  not  endear  her  to  the  neighbourhood.  Others, 
too,  she  had  to  make  her  unpopular ;  yet  all  who  valued 
their  place  in  the  local  hierarchy  took  care  to  be  in  with 
Aunt  Nelly.  Loving  malice  for  its  own  sake,  her  tongue  bit 
like  an  acid.  She  was  not  all  bad,  few  people  are,  but 
making  every  allowance  for  a  saving  grace  she  was  the 
most  dangerous  woman  in  the  county. 

Three  prime  ministers  adorned  her  family  tree,  and  these, 
no  doubt,  were  responsible  for  a  direct  outlook  upon  the 
world  and  a  caustic  mode  of  expressing  it.  Kneller,  Lely 
and  Sir  Joshua  had  endowed  her  race  with  a  truculent  good 
humour  and  Aunt  Nelly,  as  she  was  called  by  everybody, 
had  that  look  in  perfection.  She  might  have  stepped  out 
of  the  golden  age  of  caste  when  George  the  Third  was  King, 
a  survival  of  that  happy  epoch  when  the  best  people  drank 
three  bottles  at  a  sitting  and  under  the  dining-room  side¬ 
board  an  article  of  domestic  significance  was  kept  beside 
the  wine  cooler. 

In  her  own  eight  parishes,  which  nestled  round  the  walls 
of  her  noble  park,  Aunt  Nelly  was  all  powerful,  but  the 
world  beyond  found  her  very  hard  to  tolerate. 

She  was  often  compared  to  a  steam  roller.  A  massive 
woman,  superbly  eupeptic,  heavy  of  feature,  broad  in  the 
beam,  if  you  got  in  her  way  she  knocked  you  down;  then 
she  calmly  went  over  you  and  crushed  you  out  of  recogni¬ 
tion.  If  for  your  sins  you  had  to  do  with  her,  the  only 
chance  of  safety  was  to  let  her  see  you  were  not  afraid,  but 
it  needed  nerve  and  considerable  social  technique.  It  was 
rather  like  entering  the  cage  of  a  lioness;  still  it  could  be 
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done.  Those  who  had  learned  the  trick  of  standing  up  to 
her  had  been  known  to  boast  a  sneaking  regard  for  Aunt 
Nelly.  But  like  the  pungency  of  pepper,  the  keenness  of 
mustard,  the  acidity  of  rhubarb,  the  bitterness  of  the  clove, 
Lady  Cornelia  Grandison  was  an  acquired  taste. 

She  had  a  knack  of  saying  right  out  what  most  people 
have  only  the  courage  to  think.  To  make  matters  worse 
she  was  rather  deaf  and  a  voice  of  curious  huskiness,  upon 
which  a  tracheotomy  had  been  performed,  was  much  louder 
and  far  more  penetrating  than  she  knew.  What  she  took 
for  a  whisper  had  an  infinite  carrying  power ;  you  could 
hear  an  aside  of  hers  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  a  large 
room.  This  embarrassed  her  friends  and  multiplied  her 
enemies.  Not  that  it  mattered  to  Aunt  Nelly ;  it  was  merely 
“bad  for  the  coo.” 

Still,  she  had  her  following,  her  claque.  These  were  the 
few  and  the  hardy ;  the  most  determined  tea  drinkers  within 
a  radius  of  twenty  miles;  women  of  assured  position  and 
robust  taste  who  found  “Cornelia  really  too — too  killing, 
my  dear.” 

As  a  rule,  this  Old  Guard  assembled  about  once  a  fort¬ 
night  in  the  blue  drawing-room  at  Darleyfield  Hall.  Soon 
after  four,  first  and  third  Fridays,  the  most  formidable 
personage  in  the  county  sat  behind  a  massive  tea  set  and 
prehistoric  cake-basket  of  ancient  Sheffield.  Flanked  with 
indigestible  muffins  and  powerful  Bohea,  Aunt  Nelly  on 
these  occasions  had  a  kind  of  rude  grace.  Her  form  was 
not  exactly  Madame  Recamier,  but  if  your  nerve  was  really 
strong  and  your  digestion  matched  it  and  your  skin  was 
protected  by  asbestos  there  was  quite  a  sporting  chance  of 
being  able  to  enjoy  yourself. 

One  afternoon  of  June,  when  even  the  deer  in  the  park 
were  too  drowsy  to  eat  but  preferred  to  lie  in  the  shade  of 
the  oaks,  Lady  Cornelia  was  throned  as  usual  with  the  Old 
Guard  around  her.  The  room  itself  had  features  of  singu¬ 
lar  beauty.  Noble  pictures  were  on  its  walls,  lovely  chintzes 
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harmonised  with  exquisite  tapestries;  but  the  Axminster 
carpet  was  quite  out  of  key,  there  were  vulgar  ornaments 
on  a  hideous  mantelpiece,  the  bric-a-brac  was  common,  save 
an  enchanting  Louis  Seize  timepiece  on  a  table  of  priceless 
red  lacquer ;  the  whole  mise-en-scene  was  a  queer  mix-up. 
Like  Aunt  Nelly  herself,  this  room  had  a  great  air  of  tradi¬ 
tion  ;  it  also  had  a  deplorable  want  of  taste. 

She  wielded  the  teapot  with  a  housewife’s  efficiency,  paus¬ 
ing  now  and  then  to  wolf  succulent  caviar  sandwiches.  The 
state  of  the  thermometer  meant  nothing  to  her ;  in  fact  the 
only  concession  she  made  to  it  was  that  the  drawing-room 
doors  which  gave  on  to  the  terrace  with  a  direct  view  of  a 
typical  English  scene,  had  been  fixed  wide  open  so  that  air 
might  find  its  way  in.  This  was  not  much ;  little  was  to  be 
had  anywhere;  thunder  had  lurked  about  the  park  all  day. 

In  spite  of  her  exertions  at  the  tea-table  Aunt  Nelly 
remained  majestically  cool,  yet  amazingly  full  of  energy. 
She  had  the  qualities  of  a  salamander ;  the  hotter  it  was  the 
more  she  thrived.  Her  curiously  insistent  wheeze  that  was 
like  a  foghorn  grew  in  power.  It  hardly  ceased  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  and  every  word  she  uttered  could  be  heard  out  on  the 
terrace. 

“How  many  lumps,  Pauline?” 

“Three,  Cornelia,  please.” 

“No  wonder  you  are  fat.” 

There  was  a  general  laugh  in  which  Pauline,  the  overfed 
and  underexercised  wife  of  a  local  baronet,  joined  heartily. 
Nothing  wounds  like  the  truth ;  but  Pauline  Thorp-Na- 
smyth,  like  most  people  whose  bones  are  well  covered,  had 
no  lack  of  superficial  good  nature. 

“One  for  you,  Pauline.”  The  landed  interest,  in  the 
judicious  person  of  Amelia  Babcock,  grinned  a  polite  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  a  large  and  full  cup  from  the  hand  of  the 
hostess.  “My  turn  next,  I  suppose.” 

“Pray  don’t  flatter  yourself,  Amelia.  You’re  not  worth 
powder  and  shot.” 
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It  was  just  a  mild  flick  from  the  paw  of  the  lioness,  but 
Amelia  Babcock  wilted  visibly. 

Ethel  Orde  gallantly  took  up  the  tale.  Being  an  authen¬ 
tic  viscountess,  she  could  take  a  risk  when  the  less  range 
played  for  safety  by  munching  cake  in  a  defensive  silence 
which  was  only  broken  by  the  clicking  of  their  teeth.  Vis¬ 
countess  Ethel  was  tall  and  thin  and  manieree;  she  was  a 
conventional,  quite  ordinary  woman  with  a  very  good 
opinion  of  herself. 

“Tell  me,  Cornelia,”  said  the  intrepid  Ethel,  “how  are 
you  getting  on  with  your  new  secretary  person?” 

“Stoopid  as  an  owl,”  was  the  glum  rejoinder.  “Dull  as 
dull.  Plain  as  plain.  And  inclined  to  fancy  herself.” 

“Why?” 

“That  class  does  as  a  rule.  Neither  fish,  flesh  nor  well 
boiled  fowl,  y’know.” 

“But  her  father  the  vicar  .  . 

“It’s  her  ma  the  vicaress,  my  dear.” 

“One  never  sees  Mrs.  Vicar  anywhere.” 

“You  never  will,  Ethel.  She  ain’t  presentable.” 

“Who  was  she  before  she  was  Mrs.  Vicar?” 

“Nobody  at  all.  Charwoman  or  sumthin’.  Mother,  I 
believe,  kept  a  lodgin’  house  in  the  East  End  of  London.” 

“How  ghastly!  But  your  parson,  Cornelia,  is  a  gentle¬ 
man.  How  did  he  come  to  marry  her  ?” 

“My  good  Ethel,  why  do  men  marry  the  women  they  do 
marry?  Why  did  Johnnie  Orde  marry  you?” 

This  sally  drew  an  appreciative  ripple  which  had  a  sound 
of  frogs  in  a  swamp.  Ethel,  of  course,  was  asking  for  it. 
But  the  sycophants  must  not  laugh  too  loud  lest  they  nip  a 
promising  topic  in  the  bud.  A  whole  octave  of  the  social 
scale  divided  the  incumbent  of  Darleyfield-in-the-Vale 
from  Mrs.  Vicar,  and  no  one  in  the  nearby  parishes  had 
ever  learned  how  the  tragedy  had  come  about. 

For  it  was  a  tragedy.  The  Vicar,  poor  fellow,  Philip 
Spencer-Lancelot-Chetwynd  by  name,  was — well,  he  was 
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Philip  Spencer-Lancelot-Chetwynd.  He  had  not  one  shilling 
to  rub  against  another,  the  proverbial  church  mouse  was  a 
payer  of  supertax  by  comparison.  And  he  had  a  growing 
family  of  the  usual  indecent  clerical  length;  a  couple  of 
loutish  sons  and  three  or  four  hopeless  girls.  Fancy  a  man 
having  to  feed,  clothe  and  educate  a  brood  of  that  kind,  let 
alone  having  to  launch  them  upon  a  hard  world. 

“Of  course,”  wheezed  Lady  Cornelia,  “if  I’d  had  my 
wits  about  me  I’d  never  have  let  Giles  give  him  the  livin’. 
But  I  was  in  Italy  at  the  time  and  stoopidly  didn’t  inquire 
about  his  wife ;  I  took  it  for  granted  that  she’d  be  all  right. 
Shows  how  wrong  it  is  to  take  anything  for  granted,  with 
Giles  always  so  careless  and  such  a  one  for  rushin’  his 
fences.” 

“Why  did  Giles  give  him  the  living?” 

“They  were  at  Eton  together.  And  Giles,  of  course,  wasn’t 
any  wiser  about  the  wife  than  I  was.” 

“But  how  did  your  Vicar  come  to  marry  Mrs.  Vicar — 
tell  me  that,  Cornelia?” 

“Out  of  pity  I  suppose,  Ethel,  as  Orde  married  you.  Our 
parson  being  a  young  man  troubled  with  enthusiasm,  fresh 
from  Cambridge  and  havin’  just  got  his  first  curacy— 
Bloomsbury  I  think — anyhow  one  of  those  places,  he  was 
so  full  of  zeal  he  felt  he  must  do  sumthin’  for  the  good  of 
his  soul.  So  he  quietly  married  the  daughter  of  his  land¬ 
lady.  And  she  has  rewarded  him,  as  such  creatures  will, 
by  bringing  half  a  dozen  brats  into  the  world.” 

“Perhaps  they’re  not  all  as  hopeless  as  your  secretary,” 
observed  Pauline  Thorp-Nasmyth. 

“Best  of  the  batch  they  tell  me.  The  brightest  mentally.” 

“I  think,  Cornelia,  it  does  credit  to  your  heart  to  fix  your¬ 
self  up  with  such  a  person.”  Thus  Patricia  MacBayne,  a 
new  voice  but  a  judicious  one ;  a  voice  which  spoke  seldom, 
but  one  that  always  made  a  point  of  tickling  the  ear  of  the 
person  addressed. 

“Don’t  you  believe  it,  Patricia.  The  heart  has  nothing  to 
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do  with  it;  merely  my  infernal  long  Scotch  head.  Shall  I 
tell  you  why  I  chose  our  parson’s  eldest  gal  for  my  secre¬ 
tary  ?” 

“Cheap,  I  suppose,  Cornelia.” 

“Partly  that,  Ethel,  but  cheap  goods  are  never  a  bargain. 
I’ve  a  better  reason.” 

“Of  course  you  have,  Cornelia.” 

“Cornelia — please — please  ?” 

“I’m  thinkin’  of  Wally  and  Dolly,  my  dears.” 

Laughter  greeted  the  confession.  So  like  Aunt  Nelly. 
Her  frankness,  which  ordinary  minds  considered  indecent, 
was  a  byword.  Who  else  in  the  shire  would  have  owned  to 
such  a  reason?  Anyhow  it  was  certain  that  Dolly  and 
Wally  Grandison  had  very  little  to  fear  from  the  eldest  girl 
of  the  Reverend  the  Honourable  Philip  Spencer-Lancelot- 
Chetwynd. 

“ ’Nother  cup,  Pauline?” 

“Thank  you,  Cornelia,  no.” 

“By  way  of  being  a  man  of  learning,  Cornelia,  your 
parson.” 

Viscountess  Ethel  was  determined  to  keep  the  ball  roll¬ 
ing.  The  subject  was  amusing;  it  so  exactly  suited  old 
Nelly’s  peculiar  style. 

“Not  competent,  Ethel,  to  give  an  opinion  upon  that.  All 
I  know  is  that  if  the  man  has  brains  he  can’t  get  um  to 
market.  Of  course  he’s  cooked  his  own  goose,  pore  feller. 
If  it  hadn’t  been  for  that  wife  of  his,  Giles  might  have  run 
him  into  a  rural  deanery  or  sumthin’  and  doubled  his 
stipend.  But  I  was  firm.  No,  Giles,  I  said,  it  wouldn’t  be 
fair  to  the  neighbourhood.  You’ve  got  your  name  up  al¬ 
ready  by  dumpin’  a  mixed  bag  into  a  decent  parish.  Be 
advised,  Giles,  I  said,  and  for  God’s  sake  don’t  make  a  worse 
mess  than  you’ve  already  made.” 

“He  comes  over  sometimes  to  take  our  parson’s  duty,” 
said  the  judicious  Patricia  MacBayne.  “I  must  say  I 
quite  like  his  sermons,  they’re  so  unusual.” 
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“I’ve  nothin’  against  um.  Perhaps  if  I  could  hear  um 
I  might  have.  I  must  get  one  of  those  new  ear  trumpets 
they’re  advertisin’.  But  whether  any  parson  is  worth  the 
outlay  I’m  sure  I  don’t  know.  Still  our  man  looks  very 
well  in  a  surplice.” 

“Pity  the  wretched  children  don’t  take  after  the  father.” 

“If  you  dilute  pedigree  stock  with  Bloomsbury  lodgin’ 
house  what  can  you  expect?” 

“Doesn’t  always  follow,  Cornelia.  There  are  cases  where 
it  has  just  the  opposite  effect.” 

“You’re  thinkin’,  Ethel,  of  those  Pole-Mertons.” 

“I  am.  Lois  and  Percy  not  only  get  their  brains  but  their 
looks  from  their  musical  comedy  mother,  who  started  life,  I 
believe,  at  the  washtub.” 

“Yes,  my  dear,  but  in  America.  And  that  makes  a  differ¬ 
ence.  They  are  such  a  mixed  race  over  there,  that  fancy 
crosses  in  the  way  of  breedin’  throw  off  quite  amazin’ 
results.  Take  that  noo  gal  of  Dolly’s.  Her  pa  is  sewin’ 
machines  or  sumthin’,  and  comes  from  a  place  called  Cin- 
cinatty,  but  you  have  to  look  at  her  in  quite  a  strong  light 
before  you  can  tell  she  isn’t  a  lady.” 

“They  say  Popper  has  forty  million  dollars.” 

“So  I’ve  heard.  I  only  hope,  for  Dolly’s  sake,  it’s 
true.” 

“When  is  the  engagement  to  be  announced,  Cornelia?” 

“There  you  have  me,  Patricia.  It  ought  to  have  been  in 
the  Morning  Post  before  now.  Young  chaps  in  barracks 
are  not  to  be  trusted  for  a  moment  my  pore  father  always 
said  when  he  had  charge  of  the  Brigade.” 

“So  right!”  murmured  Patricia  MacBayne  piously. 

“Yes,  but  in  his  time  boys  could  be  made  to  obey  their 
parents.  I’m  damned  if  they  can  be  now.” 

“Cornelia,  I  do  hope  our  Dolly,  if  it’s  a  fair  question,  is 
not  jibbing  at  an  extremely  sensible  marriage?” 

“You  know  perfectly  well  he  is,  Ethel,  or  you  would  never 
have  asked  it.” 
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“But  why?  Do  tell  me.” 

“Too  fond  of  shakin’  a  loose  leg ;  too  many  night  clubs ; 
too  many  cuddlin’  parties;  tastes  too  promiscuous  in  the 
matter  of  the  opposite  sex.  This  generation  keeps  out  of 
marriage  as  long  as  it  can.” 

“Well,  Cornelia,  let  us  hope  Dolly  will  not  disappoint 
you.” 

“You  hope  nothin’  of  the  kind,  Ethel.  It  will  simply 
tickle  all  of  you  to  death  if  the  young  Squirt  goes  off  at  the 
deep  end  with  a  dancer  or  sumthin’  and  leaves  his  poor  old 
Ma  stranded  on  the  mat.” 

“Oh  no,  Cornelia,  we  should  grieve.” 

“Don’t  lie  to  me,  Patricia  MacBayne.  But  I  mean  to 
give  that  young  feller  Dolly  another  prod  when  he  comes 
down  here  next  week.  Miss  Thingamy  and  her  sewing  ma¬ 
chines  won’t  stay  long  on  the  market,  and  these  days  they 
are  too  good  to  miss.” 

“Cornelia,  I  agree.” 

“By  the  way,  how’s  my  little  Ida?” 

Viscountess  Ethel  smiled  sweetly.  “She’s  finishing  in 
France  just  now.” 

“Mind  you  have  her  nicely  formed.  One  of  these  days 
she  may  do  for  my  second  best  colt.  But  Wally  will  keep. 
Diplomacy  is  a  safer  card  than  swingin’  the  lead  in  the 
Brigade.  Poor  Giles  was  in  diplomacy  and  withstood  all 
temptations  until  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  when  he  fell  for 
me.  Of  course  I  didn’t  weigh  as  much  then  as  I  do  now, 
but  even  at  that  time  I  wasn’t  everybody’s  pretty  gal,  I 
assure  you.” 

“That,  Cornelia,  we  shall  hardly  believe.” 

“Patricia  MacBayne,  hold  your  tongue!  Since  the  time 
I  put  up  my  hair  I’ve  always  looked  just  like  the  gargoyle 
on  the  front  gates.” 

“Then  what  was  your  attraction  for  Giles?” 

“The  power  of  the  human  eye,  my  dears.  Giles  never  had 
any  mind  of  his  own.” 
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“Why  wasn’t  he  snapped  up  then  before  he  reached  the 
age  of  thirty-seven?” 

“Not  worth  any  gal’s  while  until  he  came  into  the  prop¬ 
utty,  which  he  did  by  a  fluke,  and  quite  suddenly,  Ethel,  as 
you  very  well  know.” 

Another  crackle  rewarded  Aunt  Nelly.  She  was  in  bril¬ 
liant  form  this  afternoon.  How  odd  to  be  at  one’s  best  in 
stifling  heat!  Her  friends  saw  in  this  phenomenon  an  act 
of  weak  clemency  on  the  part  of  Providence.  So  very  con¬ 
venient  for  dear  Nelly  to  rise  in  vigour  with  the  thermom¬ 
eter,  so  useful  in  the  long  hereafter.  Just  her  luck. 


II 

Out  on  the  terrace,  within  an  angle  formed  by  the  open 
door  of  the  blue  drawing-room,  which  offered  a  friendly 
shade,  a  gate-leg  table  had  been  fixed.  Behind  it  sat  Miss 
Beryl  Spencer-Lancelot-Chetwynd. 

She  was  addressing  envelopes  and  fitting  into  them  printed 
circulars.  These  bade  all  it  might  concern  attend  a  fete 
and  gala  to  be  held  that  day  four  weeks  in  the  lovely  park 
upon  which  she  now  looked,  in  aid  of  her  father’s  church. 
Her  father’s  church  was  falling  down,  and  her  employer, 
Lady  Cornelia  Grandison,  who  had  a  fund  of  natural  energy 
which  she  was  able  to  spare  for  all  sorts  of  unexpected  mat¬ 
ters,  had  undertaken  the  task  of  propping  it  up. 

Beryl  was  not  long  out  of  her  teens,  but  this  afternoon, 
as  she  sat  folding  circulars  into  envelopes,  she  looked  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  her  age.  Heat,  for  one  thing,  did  not 
suit  her ;  nor,  again,  the  way  she  did  her  hair.  It  was  that 
straight,  rat’s-tail  sort  of  hair  that  needed  very  careful 
treatment,  but  she  had  little  time  to  give  it,  and  worse, 
neither  art  nor  inclination  to  make  it  seem  better  than  it 
was.  Beryl’s  hair  was  a  symptom  of  herself — a  surrender 
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to  a  general  sense  of  hopelessness.  She  had  the  look  of  one 
already  half  resigned  to  what  she  supposed  Nature 
intended  her  to  be — a  girl  without  charm  or  style,  courage  or 
initiative.  Her  limbs  were  long  and  slim,  her  features  were 
unusual,  but  framed  in  a  cheap  summer  frock  of  Grafton 
voile  which  had  obviously  been  made  at  home  from  a  pat¬ 
tern  a  year  out  of  date,  everything  about  her  failed  “to 
come  off.”  Already  she  had  acquired  a  doormat  look ;  here 
was  a  kind  of  creature  upon  whom  a  heavy-footed  world 
would  only  be  too  ready  to  wipe  its  boots. 

Lady  Cornelia  was  already  wiping  her  boots  upon  her 
very  freely.  That  was  not  surprising,  for  she  did  upon 
everybody  more  or  less,  but  the  process  galled  her  unfortu¬ 
nate  secretary.  Beryl,  in  spite  of  her  appearance,  had  a 
pride  which  sometimes  caused  her  to  suffer  a  great  deal. 
For  Nature  had  been  cruel  enough  to  give  her  along  with 
other  disabilities  a  morbidly  tender  skin. 

Little  things  had  a  knack  of  hurting.  This  after¬ 
noon,  for  instance,  it  wounded  her  to  be  sipping  a  cup  of 
stale  and  watery  tea  from  the  housekeeper’s  pot  and  to  be 
hunting  for  the  raisins  in  a  couple  of  measly  fragments  of 
“spotted  dog,”  while  the  grandees  the  other  side  of  the  open 
door  were  being  regaled  with  cakes  that  made  one’s  mouth 
water  to  think  of.  Even  if  she  were  not  of  sufficient  impor¬ 
tance  to  be  asked  to  the  drawing-room  upon  terms  of 
equality  she  could  not  help  feeling  that  Lady  Cornelia  might 
have  had  the  decency  to  send  out  a  plate  of  those  lovely 
cakes,  the  like  of  which  was  never  seen  at  the  Vicarage. 

But  why  quarrel  with  one’s  bread  and  butter  ?  If  you  are 
underdog  it  is  the  business  of  the  world  to  take  it  out  of 
you.  It  was  hardly  fair  to  blame  Lady  Cornelia ;  after  all 
she  was  paying  fifteen  shillings  a  week  and  the  work  was 
not  heavy.  Of  course  it  was  an  act  of  charity;  the  way 
Lady  Cornelia  looked  at  one  and  spoke  to  one  made  that 
pretty  clear.  She  let  you  know  that  she  knew  how  horribly 
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useful  was  the  money  at  home.  Still  one  must  try  to  be 
just.  As  the  Vicar  said,  let  one  render  unto  Caesar. 

It  was  a  counsel  of  perfection,  like  all  those  other  Chris¬ 
tian  graces  of  which  her  father  was  the  embodiment.  If 
only  one  had  been  born  like  him,  what  pain,  what  humilia¬ 
tion  one  would  be  spared.  Her  father  never  complained, 
never  sulked,  never  took  offence ;  money,  position,  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  were  to  him  the  last  things  to  matter. 
Give  thanks  to  the  Giver  for  the  signal  boon  of  being  alive, 
and  do  your  duty  to  the  utmost  in  the  humble  sphere  to 
which  it  has  pleased  the  All-wise  to  call  you — yes,  a  fine 
creed  but  unless  you  had  Unity,  her  father’s  mystic  word, 
it  was  certain  you  would  not  be  able  to  live  up  to  it. 

Beryl  was  painfully  aware  of  the  tea  party.  She  had 
known  there  was  likely  to  be  one,  it  was  a  third  Friday;  but 
when,  in  the  hope  of  a  breath  of  air,  she  had  arranged  her¬ 
self  and  her  circulars  out  on  the  terrace  in  the  shade  of  the 
open  drawing-room  door,  she  had  not  foreseen  what  would 
happen. 

She  realised  in  a  vague  way  that  They  would  be  in  there, 
yet  it  had  not  occurred  to  her  that  every  word  would  be 
quite  audible  to  the  person  outside.  Eavesdropping  was 
certainly  not  in  her  mind.  But  as  soon  as  the  fun  really 
started,  and  Lady  Cornelia’s  foghorn,  which  was  so  uncan¬ 
nily  powerful,  began  to  assault  her  ears,  followed  by  the 
hefty  voices  of  the  sycophants  who  were  compelled  to  lift 
them  because  of  the  deafness  of  the  hostess,  Beryl  was  so 
fascinated  by  the  trend  of  the  conversation,  that  had  her 
life  depended  on  it  she  could  not  have  torn  herself  from 
her  post. 

Every  word  cut  pieces  out  of  her.  Under  its  freckles  a 
thin  cheek  paled,  a  large  and  perhaps  slightly  foolish  mouth, 
with  two  full  rows  of  prominent  teeth,  grew  wide  and 
loose.  She  was  being  flayed  alive,  yet  the  process  inhibited 
the  will ;  she  could  neither  think  nor  move.  Even  if  those 
tongues  reduced  her  to  rags  she  would  be  unable  to  rise 
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from  her  chair  and  move  out  of  earshot  while  that  talk 
went  on. 

Mums,  kind,  brave  old  Mums,  how  dare  they  speak  of 
her  like  that,  these  cads,  who  were  not  fit  to  touch  the  hem 
of  her  home-made  night-gown.  The  loud-voiced  brutes ! 
Beryl  shook  all  over;  red  horror  surged  across  her  eyes 
while  the  cup  of  tea  from  the  housekeeper’s  pot  hung  in 
mid-air,  half  way  to  her  lips. 

Some  of  their  phrases  made  her  wonder  if  she  was  really 
awake.  It  was  surely  a  hideous  dream.  She  must  have 
fallen  asleep  in  the  drowsy  heat  of  the  afternoon.  Yet  why 
deceive  oneself?  Beryl  Spencer-Lancelot-Chetwynd  was 
very  much  awake ;  everything  about  her,  was  but  too  real. 

Oh  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  our  set’s  as  others  see  us! 

At  the  fashionable  boarding  school  on  the  South  Coast 
where  Beryl  had  spent  nine  hateful  terms  at  the  charges 
of  Uncle  William  and  Aunt  Theresa,  an  unpopular  mistress 
with  a  gift  of  cheap  satire,  was  never  tired  of  quoting  those 
words. 

Well,  it  was  seeing  oneself  with  a  vengeance! 

The  Louis  Seize  timepiece  sweetly  announced  the  hour  of 
five  from  the  drawing-room  chimneypiece ;  the  voices  fell 
upon  other  topics ;  Beryl  returned  to  her  envelopes.  When 
she  was  through  with  this  final  batch  she  would  be  free  to 
go  home. 

She  decided  to  hurry  the  rest  of  her  task ;  the  sooner  she 
was  away  the  better.  Her  executioners  at  any  moment 
might  trickle  out  on  to  the  terrace  in  quest  of  air.  In  her 
present  state  of  mind  the  last  thing  Beryl  desired  was 
to  face  them.  None  of  them  was  likely  to  take  notice  of 
her  as  she  sat  there,  but  if  they  did  she  was  in  no  condition 
to  meet  their  insolence. 

Of  course  she  was  a  coward;  that  was  the  ugly  truth. 
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But  sitting  there  in  the  public  eye  she  felt  utterly  de¬ 
fenceless,  having  just  been  torn  asunder  in  the  depths  of  her 
spirit;  she  was  so  inexperienced,  her  position  was  so  false, 
that  the  only  thing  for  it  was  to  scuttle  off  like  a  rabbit 
before  the  witches’  meeting  broke  up. 

Dashing  at  her  envelopes  with  ferocious  hands  it  became 
a  race  against  time.  Could  she  get  through  with  the  job 
before  these  Maenads  oozed  out  upon  her?  Yes,  she  was 
winning.  They  were  still  guzzling.  No  wonder  Lady  Cor¬ 
nelia  was  so  bulky;  for  one  of  her  years  her  appetite  was 
indecent.  Nor  was  it  the  only  form  of  indecency  in  which 
she  indulged.  She  had  a  fund  of  dirty  stories  and  was  never 
so  happy  as  in  telling  them.  At  that  moment,  duly  encour¬ 
aged  by  these  vulgar -minded  cronies,  she  was  embarking 
upon  her  latest. 

Thank  God,  here  was  the  end  of  the  circulars,  the  very 
end.  They  were  still  guzzling.  Spencer-Lancelot-Chetwynd. 
Ah,  what  was  that?  One  really  should  not  listen.  Never 
hear  any  good  of  yourself  if  you  listen — another  of  Miss 
Blagg’s  cheap  aphorisms. 

Quite  good  fam’ly ;  that  owl  N orthridin’  would  be  her 
uncle. 

Hopeless  to  listen ;  positively  immoral ;  Papa,  poor  dar¬ 
ling,  would  be  shocked  and  horrified.  All  very  well,  but  one 
was  flesh  and  blood.  So  morbidly  fascinating,  dear  Miss 
Blagg,  to  be  present  at  one’s  own  post  mortem. 

“No  brains  at  all,  Ethel.  If  he  had,  a  man  with  his  con¬ 
nections  .  .  .  still  of  course  ...  if  a  man  deliberately  cooks 
his  own  goose  .  .  .” 

Beryl  got  up  with  a  wrench ;  she  felt  physically  ill.  Into 
the  cheap  and  rather  battered  attache  case  beside  the  gate- 
leg  table  she  swept  nearly  a  hundred  envelopes.  When  she 
had  taken  them  down  to  the  village  post  office,  stamped  them 
and  handed  them  over  to  Mrs.  Crick  she  would  be  free. 

“Eighth  earl  or  ninth ;  quite  an  old  peerage.  Yes,  he’d 
be  the  uncle;  our  parson’s  brother.  Not  a  shillin’  in  the 
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world,  I’m  told,  and  hungry  mouths  of  his  own  to  feed.” 

Listeners  never  .  .  .  Come  away,  you  goat. 

“Hopeless  creatures.  Why  do  these  parsons  always  breed 
like  mice?  Yes,  this  gal’s  the  eldest.  Paid  for  her  educa¬ 
tion,  I  believe.  Even  gave  her  a  season  in  town.  Complete 
failure  in  the  matrimonial  market.  No  brains  at  all,  no 
looks  either.  A  reg’lar  washout.” 

Come  away,  fool. 

“Ye-es,  moderately  efficient  secretary;  but  it’s  a  job  a 
zany  can  do.  Honest,  reliable,  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Not 
likely  to  be  up  to  monkey  tricks  y’know;  and  with  Dolly 
and  Wally  so  often  down  here  that’s  sumthin’,  ain’t  it, 
Ethel  ?  Sure  you  won’t  have  another  cup,  Pauline  ?  Let  us 
see  if  it’s  cool  enough  now  to  take  the  air.” 

Beryl  clicked  her  attache  case.  Then  she  turned  tail  and 
scuttled. 


Ill 

“Oh,”  thought  Beryl  as  she  went  slowly  down  the  long 
and  airless  avenue  which  led  from  the  Hall  to  the  village 
street,  “oh,  if  one  had  never  to  go  back  there.  If  one 
could  lie  down  here  and  now,  in  this  dry  ditch  just  as  one 
is,  cover  oneself  with  leaves  and  die.” 

Her  nature  was  to  take  things  hard.  Now  that  she  was 
fully  alive  to  all  she  had  heard  she  seemed  to  be  bleeding 
all  over.  It  was  as  if  she  had  been  most  horribly  beaten. 

Listeners,  of  course,  never  do  hear  good  of  themselves ; 
Miss  Blagg  was  quite  right.  Beryl,  however,  was  unrepen¬ 
tant  on  that  score ;  it  is  no  use  pretending  to  be  better  than 
you  are.  A  saint  like  her  father,  a  working  model  of  a 
perfect  Christian  gentleman  would  simply  have  closed  his 
ears  or  having  failed  to  close  them  he  would  have  borne  no 
malice.  If  thine  enemy  smite  thee  on  one  cheek  offer  thou 
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the  other.  No,  that  was  not  Miss  Blagg,  that  was  Papa. 
But  for  a  half-and-half  sort  of  person  like  herself  it  was 
an  impossible  standard  to  live  up  to. 

Truly  she  was  hating  that  foul  woman,  Lady  Cornelia; 
yes,  and  those  other  cads.  She  was  a  born  failure  she  well 
knew;  of  course  she  was  only  half  bred,  a  queer  kind  of 
mongrel,  but  if  she  could  really  hit  back  at  these  brutes  the 
tumult  inside  might  die  down  a  bit.  Yet  there  was  no 
chance  of  retaliation,  in  every  way  she  was  powerless ;  she 
must  learn  to  take  things  lying  down. 

Weak,  futile,  ignoble  thoughts.  But  when  you  have 
simply  to  face  your  own  inadequacy  it  is  no  use  trying  a 
bluff. 

Half  way  down  the  narrow  avenue  the  horn  of  a  motor 
sounded  harshly  behind  her.  It  ordered  Miss  Beryl  Spencer- 
Lancelot-Chetwynd  to  step  as  near  to  the  edge  of  the  ditch 
as  she  could  get,  and  to  be  quick  about  it  if  she  wished  to 
spare  herself  the  further  ignominy  of  being  run  over. 

Which  of  those  beasts  was  it?  Ah  yes,  the  noble  vis¬ 
countess  complete  with  footman  and  chauffeur  in  green 
livery.  It  looked  like  a  Rolls;  such  a  lovely  glide;  must 
have  cost  thousands.  Yes,  the  noble  viscountess  ostenta¬ 
tiously  looking  the  other  way  as  she  smothered  you  in  dust. 
Hat  from  Jay’s,  or  even  Paris ;  wonderfully  simple  yet  full 
of  chic.  Even  if  you  wished  to  murder  the  woman  she 
certainly  had  style.  Taste  she  had  too,  as  far  as  clothes 
went  anyway.  But  that  was  where  her  taste  ended  and 
also  began ;  it  was  all  a  matter  of  her  dressmaker. 

Beryl  had  been  in  things  just  enough  to  know  how  com¬ 
pletely  she  was  out  of  them.  Far  better  had  she  not  had 
those  three  years  at  Broadlands  Manor  and  a  season  with 
Aunt  Theresa  in  Grosvenor  Place.  Kindly  done,  of  course, 
but  looking  back  upon  it  now,  she  could  only  see  a  tragic 
mistake.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  upsetting  for  one 
of  her  temperament  than  these  glimpses  of  the  big  world. 
She  was  expected  to  swim  in  it  yet  she  knew  from  the  first 
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that  the  task,  was  beyond  her.  Shy  awkwardness,  hateful 
and  paralysing  self-consciousness  undid  her  all  the  time. 

Aunt  Theresa,  who  had  girls  of  her  own  and  who  was 
none  too  well  off  for  her  position,  had  soon  lost  heart. 
Limited  woman,  yet  she  quickly  realised  this  niece  was  a 
kind  of  creature  for  whom  nothing  could  be  done  in  a 
matrimonial  way.  Her  cousins  were  not  so  much  better 
from  the  point  of  view  of  looks,  but  they  had  more  behind 
them,  more  social  nous,  and  of  course  the  advantage  of 
their  titles.  A  rich  snob  had  already  come  along  and  taken 
Patricia,  the  least  unattractive  of  the  bunch,  off  Aunt  The¬ 
resa’s  hands ;  and  now  according  to  that  morning’s  Times, 
the  supercilious  Lettice,  who  fancied  herself  enormously,  had 
managed  to  get  herself  engaged  to  a  young  peer. 

Beryl  tried  not  to  be  unkind.  But  as  the  car  of  the  enemy 
swept  past,  filling  her  hair  and  eyes  with  dust  and  hustling 
her  to  the  verge  of  the  ditch,  a  hard  rage  shook  her.  What 
an  unfair  world !  The  Vicar  in  his  high  and  noble  way, 
was  able  to  explain  it  all,  of  course,  but  people  like  herself 
who  were  on  a  plane  so  much  lower  could  only  resent  it 
bitterly. 

Lettice,  with  her  narrow,  self-seeking  mind,  had  contrived 
as  usual  to  take  excellent  care  of  herself.  So  would  Beryl 
Spencer-Lancelot-Chetwynd  had  she  only  had  the  luck  to 
be  born  in  the  shoes  of  Lettice.  As  it  was  she  had  not  a 
dog’s  chance  of  marrying  anybody  decent  even  if  she  mar¬ 
ried  at  all. 

These  low  thoughts  were  quite  unworthy  of  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Papa.  She  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  herself ;  but 
she  wasn’t  at  all ;  one  had  to  face  facts.  This  was  the  kind 
of  girl  she  was  really ;  and  that  coarse  old  harridan  had  been 
able  to  hit  her  most  horribly  on  the  raw.  All  that  was 
worst  in  Beryl  Spencer-Lancelot-Chetwynd  was  now  upper¬ 
most.  Sore  and  bruised  in  every  fibre  it  was  idle  to  pre¬ 
tend  she  was  unhurt.  Had  she  been  on  the  plane  of  her 
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father  she  would  have  been  spared  a  great  deal,  but  alas, 
alas,  her  clay  was  so  very  much  commoner. 

Overcome  by  her  feelings  Beryl  checked  suddenly  at  a 
turn  in  the  avenue  which  brought  the  imposing  lodge  gates 
into  view.  At  the  sight  of  those  ornate  masses  of  wrought 
iron  picked  out  in  gilt,  in  a  setting  of  moss-grown  grey  stone, 
fury  surged  through  her  again.  What  had  the  old  beldam 
dared  to  say  about  her? 

Dolly  and  Wally,  that  precious  pair  of  cubs,  would  be 
quite  safe  with  a  creature  of  her  sort.  Oh,  would  they 
indeed ! 

Two  large  cold  tears  oozed  slowly  out  of  a  pair  of  very 
deep-set  curiously  blue  eyes  which  were  much  her  best  fea¬ 
ture;  they  felt  like  a  couple  of  hard  round  marbles,  those 
tears.  She  fought  them  back,  she  gulped  them  down,  she 
breathed  fiercely.  It  was  foolish  to  allow  oneself  to  suffer 
like  this,  particularly  over  a  thing  for  which  one  was  in 
nowise  to  blame. 

Still,  there  was  another  side  to  the  case.  If  one  looked 
at  the  matter  squarely,  the  real  fact  was  no  Spencer-Lance- 
lot-Chetwynd  had  a  right  to  be  so  inadequate.  The  world 
demanded  something ;  noblesse  oblige  in  a  sort  of  way.  And 
if  you  were  not  equal  to  your  birth  and  obligations  it  did 
not  hesitate  to  rap  you  sharply  over  the  knuckles. 

However,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  avenue,  contem¬ 
plating  the  dragon  above  the  lodge  gates,  she  had  no  thought 
of  turning  the  other  cheek.  Battle  entered  into  her,  the 
eyes  of  sapphire  blue  suddenly  gave  forth  sparks.  Un¬ 
speakable  old  cad,  as  though  one  would  try  to  poach  her 
preserves ! 

Dolly,  all  the  same,  looked  a  sportsman  in  his  Brigade  tie. 
She  had  passed  the  time  of  day  with  him  once  or  twice  and 
had  found  him  agreeable.  He  was  tall  and  good  humoured ; 
he  might  even  be  described  as  boldly  handsome,  though  not 
a  young  man  to  take  at  all  seriously.  Like  his  mother  he 
had  rather  the  air  of  a  farceur ;  yet  in  spite  of  casual  man- 
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ners  which  amounted  to  eccentricity  one  felt  he  was  not  a 
fool.  Anyhow  he  did  not  try  to  patronise  like  those  com¬ 
placent  idiots  in  Grosvenor  Place.  It  was  not  exactly  fair 
or  right  to  let  one’s  mind  run  on  like  that  when  Uncle  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Aunt  Theresa  meant  so  well  and  had  been  so  kind ; 
still  one  must  always  have  one’s  private  ideas.  No,  Dolly 
Grandison  didn’t  patronise ;  all  the  same,  if  one  came  to 
think  of  it,  there  was  no  doubt  he  was  puzzled  quite  a  bit 
by  his  mother’s  secretary. 

Something  odd  about  the  gal — not  quite  all  of  a  piece, 
what  ?  An  earl’s  niece  had  no  right  to  look  such  a  guy.  Of 
course  her  father  the  local  vicar  hadn’t  a  bob  in  the  wide 
and  had  queered  his  own  pitch  by  marrying  his  scrublady, 
but  after  all  this  great  silent  gawk  of  a  wench  might  take  a 
bit  of  trouble  over  her  appearance! 

Lady  Cornelia’s  eldest  son  most  probably  never  analysed 
her  at  all ;  Beryl  certainly  hoped  that  he  didn’t.  But  if 
you  happen  to  be  born  neither  fish,  flesh  nor  well  boiled 
fowl  you  analyse  yourself  a  great  deal  more  than  is  wise, 
seemly  or  wholesome. 

She  wished  to  think  Dolly  Grandison  never  gave  her  a 
second  thought,  yet  one  or  two  brief  passages  with  the  young 
man  now  recurred  to  her  mind.  A  fortnight  ago,  when  he 
came  down  for  the  week  end,  she  ventured  to  congratulate 
him  on  having  made  98  runs  for  the  Brigade  against  I 
Zingari  and  to  say  what  bad  luck  it  was  not  to  have  made 
a  century.  She  remembered  now  that  he  had  looked  at  her 
in  a  rather  odd  way  as  he  broke  into  his  funny  laugh,  which 
she  mistakenly  took  for  a  reaction  of  natural  modesty,  and 
he  said,  “I  didn’t  know  you  were  up  in  cricket.”  “Oh,  yes,” 
she  had  told  him,  “we  used  to  play  at  school  a  good  deal.  I 
simply  adore  the  game.” 

Dolly  for  some  reason  was  amused.  And  now  she  began 
to  perceive  why.  He  felt  she  was  so  hopeless  from  every 
point  of  view  that  her  passion  for  a  sacred  game  like  cricket 
was  to  his  mind  incongruous. 
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So  that  was  it,  was  it,  Mr.  Adolphus  Grandison?  Beryl 
bit  her  lip  savagely.  And  then  still  raging  heavily,  she 
passed  slowly  out  of  the  lodge  gates,  beyond  the  sphere  of 
influence  of  their  rampant  dragon,  into  the  long,  straggling 
and  rather  squalid  main  street  of  Darleyfield-in-the-Vale. 


IV 

By  the  time  Beryl  had  reached  the  village  post  office  she 
had  simmered  down  a  bit.  Her  reception  by  the  worthy 
Mrs.  Crick,  who  laboriously  produced  ninety-five  half¬ 
penny  stamps  and  helped  her  to  gum  them  on  to  ninety-five 
invitations  to  the  fete  and  gala  in  Darleyfield  Park  on  the 
22nd  of  July,  went  some  way  to  restore  for  the  time  being 
the  shattered  nerves  of  Miss  Spencer-Lancelot-Chetwynd. 

The  creed  of  the  admirable  Mrs.  Crick  was  writ  large 
upon  her, 

God  bless  Squire  and  his  relations. 

And  keep  us  in  our  proper  stations. 

As  far  as  the  postmistress  of  Darleyfield-in-the-Vale  was 
concerned  Beryl  took  rank  as  by  no  means  the  least  of  the 
Squire’s  relations.  Such  balm  as  the  good  creature  had  to 
offer  brought  temporary  relief  to  a  deeply  suffering  soul. 

“Will  you  give  my  thanks,  Miss  Beryl,  to  the  kind  lady 
your  mother.”  Mrs.  Crick  spoke  humbly  and  sincerely ; 
there  was  no  suspicion  of  a  hidden  meaning.  “That  year 
cough  mixture  she  made  with  her  own  hands  and  brought 
along  herself  has  done  our  Phyllis  a  mort  of  good,  Miss.  I 
don’t  know  what  there  was  in  it,  I’m  sure,  but  its  made  a 
new  child  of  her.  Tell  her  that,  Miss  Beryl,  and  please 
thank  her  very  much  indeed.” 

“I  will,  Mrs.  Crick.  She  will  be  glad  to  know  that  Phyllis 
is  better.” 
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Mums,  poor  darling,  so  like  her  to  be  healing  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  children  when  it  was  as  much  as  ever  she  could  do  to 
cope  with  the  needs  of  her  own ! 

“Your  mother,  Miss  Beryl,  is  a  rare  sort  of  lady.  Being 
the  wife  of  such  a  saint  as  your  father  the  Vicar,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  of  speaking  she  can’t  help  being  good  out  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary.  But  ’tisn’t  every  lady  with  so  many  worrits  of  her 
own  as  would  look  after  folk  in  the  way  that  she  does.  All 
the  same,  as  I  says  to  Mr.  Crick,  if  you’ll  excuse  the  free¬ 
dom,  Miss,  when  I  go  past  the  Vicarage  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  I  don’t  like  to  see  her  hanging  out  the  clothes. 
I’d  like  to  send  my  eldest  girl  Sarah  along  to  give  her  a 
hand  sometimes.  Washing  and  such  like  jobs,  as  I  say  to 
Mr.  Crick,  is  all  right  for  a  great  strapping  girl  like  our 
Sarah,  but  ’tisn’t  right  for  a  lady  like  your  mother.” 

“I  agree  with  you,  Mrs.  Crick.”  Beryl,  tingling  all  over, 
could  not  think  of  anything  better  on  the  spur  of  the  mo¬ 
ment.  “And  I  will  tell  my  mother  what  you  say.  I  am 
sure  she  will  very  much  appreciate  your — your  thought¬ 
fulness.” 

“Hope  she  won’t  be  offended,  Miss  Beryl.” 

Mrs.  Crick  had  an  uneasy  feeling  that  judging  by  the 
sound  of  Miss  Beryl  and  a  sudden  heightening  of  her  colour, 
she  too  might  be  just  a  little  offended. 

“Indeed  no,  Mrs.  Crick.  Why  should  she  be?  No  one 
is  ever  offended  by  a  kind  and  good  offer.” 

“I  hope  not,  I’m  sure,  Miss.  Your  lady  mother  has  only 
to  say  the  word  and  our  Sarah  will  be  along  to  the  Vicarage 
in  a  jiffy.  She  can  wash  clothes  with  anybody.” 

“Thank  you  ever  so  much,  Mrs.  Crick.” 

But  even  the  hearty  voice — at  any  rate  it  was  meant  to 
be  hearty — of  Miss  Beryl  did  not  wholly  convince  Mrs. 
Crick.  Still  the  postmistress  meant  well.  It  was  no  busi¬ 
ness  of  hers  really,  but  it  did  not  help  the  good  name  of  the 
village  for  the  gentry  to  be  hanging  out  the  clothes. 

Beryl  made  haste  to  finish  stamping  her  circulars,  helped 
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Mrs.  Crick  to  count  them,  and  disbursed  the  sum  of  four 
shillings  less  a  halfpenny  for  postage.  Then,  submitting 
again,  as  gracefully  as  she  could,  to  a  further  cascade  of 
thanks  for  her  mother’s  cough  mixture,  and  finally  acceding 
to  a  renewed  offer  of  Sarah’s  services,  she  escaped  to  the 
village  street. 

Thunder  still  hovered;  Beryl  felt  she  could  hardly 
breathe.  And  to  make  things  worse  an  electric  storm  of 
some  magnitude  was  still  raging  inside  her  own  head.  In 
such  a  mood  she  dreaded  to  go  home.  Life  there  was  grow¬ 
ing  unbearable.  With  this  mental  pressure  now  upon  her, 
the  sense  of  failure  that  was  so  exasperating  might  overcome 
her  self-control.  It  would  be  awful  if  she  were  suddenly 
impertinent  to  Papa  or  if  she  spoke  rudely  to  poor  darling 
Mums.  It  was  no  fault  of  theirs,  was  it,  that  she  was  failing 
so  miserably  to  fit  herself  into  this  queer  muss  into  which 
she  had  been  born? 

Well,  if  no  fault  of  theirs,  then  whose  the  blame?  Papa 
certainly  had  no  right  to  marry  like  that ;  Lady  C.  was  on 
the  target  there.  Or  having  married  it  was  surely  cruel  to 
have  a  large  ill-equipped  family  who  would  have  to  fend 
entirely  for  themselves.  All  very  well  to  be  other-worldly; 
to  live  above  the  level  of  public  opinion;  to  declare  that 
birth-control  was  a  crime  against  God,  but  with  all  respect 
to  her  father  .  .  . 

O  God  what  poisonous  thoughts  were  these!  How  dare 
her  gnat’s  brain  venture  to  criticise  such  a  man  as  the 
Vicar!  No  matter  what  happened,  she  must  not  let  that 
foul  hag  up  at  the  Hall  undo  her. 

Beryl,  stir  your  long  shanks  and  get  home.  There  is  far 
too  much  ego  in  your  cosmos.  Miss  Blagg  always  said 
there  was.  You  know  it’s  washing  day,  and  it’s  up  to  you, 
selfish  wretch,  to  see  that  Mums,  poor  darling,  is  not  left 
to  wrestle  with  that  mangle. 

But  fancy,  old  Ma  Crick !  Well  meant  of  course  ...  but 
the  .  .  .  glorious  impertinence  .  .  .  ! 
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Was  that  a  drop  of  rain?  God,  if  only  it  would !  If  only 
Beryl  Spencer-Lancelot-Chetwynd  were  granted  control  of 
the  watering  pot  it  should  rain  forty  days  and  forty  nights 
and  this  hell  of  a  planet  be  washed  out  altogether. 

Yes,  children,  simply  washed  out  altogether. 


V 

At  the  end  of  the  long  village  street  a  sharp  little  bend 
brought  Beryl  face  to  face  with  the  parish  church.  The 
large  clock  on  the  delightfully  picturesque  and  very  ancient 
tower  pointed  to  five  and  twenty  past  six.  That  time 
already!  How  she  must  have  dawdled  since  leaving  the 
Hall !  She  was  not  aware  of  having  done  so,  but  when  one 
is  in  a  brainstorm  the  minutes  simply  fly.  Perhaps  it  was 
some  compensation  for  such  a  misery  as  hers  that  it  prom¬ 
ised  to  shorten  her  life  considerably. 

The  Vicar  was  extremely  proud  of  his  church.  He  main¬ 
tained  that  it  was  the  purest  and  most  authentic  specimen 
of  Norman  Gothic  in  the  whole  county.  He  had  written 
several  articles  upon  it,  one  of  which  had  even  been  pub¬ 
lished  with  illustrations  in  a  magazine.  People  came  from 
far  and  near  to  look  at  the  Church.  Nothing  gave  her 
father  greater  pleasure  than  to  show  them  over  it;  and  he 
did  the  honours  of  the  place  with  a  courtesy  that  few  men 
could  have  equalled.  One  felt  sometimes  when  one  saw  his 
beautiful  enthusiasm  that  it  was  rather  wasted  in  that  little 
one-horse  parish  that  was  miles  and  miles  “off  the  map.” 
As  though  a  thing  like  that,  the  high  and  noble  and  gracious 
spirit  of  her  father,  could  ever  be  wasted  anywhere. 

If  one  could  only  be  like  him!  Unity,  tradition,  the 
sense  of  the  past,  the  awareness  of  God — all  those  things 
which  the  modern  writers  and  thinkers  said  were  so  useless 
and  quite  out  of  date  .  .  . 
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A  lovely  mellow  note  chimed  the  half  hour.  The  sound 
was  terrifyingly  solemn,  deep-toned,  majestic. 

O  God  ...  if  there  was  a  God  .  .  . 

Beryl  averted  her  gaze  from  the  dazzling  light  which 
flooded  the  Norman  tower.  She  couldn’t  bear  it.  Either  it 
was  mockery,  this  strange  unknowable  mystery  of  terres¬ 
trial  life,  in  which  case  she  yearned  to  raze  that  tower  stone 
by  stone ;  or  it  was  what  her  father  thought  and  said  it  was. 
If  so  why  was  she  not  grovelling  amid  the  stones  of  the 
road  and  anointing  her  blasphemous  head  with  white  dust? 

There  is  no  need  in  any  event,  Miss  Beryl  Spencer-Lance- 
lot-Chetwynd,  to  take  such  an  extreme  measure ;  your  friend 
the  right  honourable  viscountess  has  already  seen  to  that. 
Blasphemer,  strive  and  pray  to  be  a  little  more  like  the 
saint  whose  name  you  bear. 

“If  thine  enemy  smite  thee  .  . 

Unity  .  .  .  Harmony  .  .  .  Renunciation  .  .  .  Forgive¬ 
ness  .  .  . 

Beryl  abruptly  turned  another  corner;  she  was  now  in  a 
horrid  state  of  conflict.  Alas,  the  battle  was  going  against 
the  Light  on  the  church  tower.  Darkness  and  Reaction, 
commonly  known  as  the  Flesh  and  the  Devil  were  winning 
easily. 

This  second  turn  brought  her  within  sight  of  the  vicarage. 
It  was  a  shapely  and  comfortable  dwelling  made  of  stone, 
much  stained  by  the  weather,  and  its  old  roof  half  thatched 
with  a  moss  of  local  grey  that  went  perfectly  with  the 
church,  the  ancient  tombstones  and  the  elms.  The  light  on 
that  noble  tower  was  casting  a  glory  on  the  oriel  window 
of  the  Vicar’s  study.  Chance,  coincidence,  what  you  will ; 
the  simple  fact  made  Beryl  gasp. 

Blasphemer,  how  dare  that  gnat’s  brain  of  hers  .  .  . 

Moonshine,  all  the  same.  The  effects  of  light  itself  were 
a  trick  of  one’s  half-developed  human  senses.  According  to 
the  latest  book  of  Professor  Whats-his-name  light  had  no 
significance  at  all.  It  could  be  analysed  into  its  compo- 
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nents ;  there  was  no  mystery  as  to  whence  it  came,  the  mere 
how  or  why  of  it. 

Einstein  said  .  .  . 

Yes,  dear  child,  but  after  all,  as  Papa  often  said,  who  was 
Einstein  anyway?  Or  Darwin?  Or  Newton?  Or  Coper¬ 
nicus?  The  only  Person  Who  mattered,  according  to  her 
father,  was  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Beryl,  in  her  present  mood,  could  not  bear  the  light  upon 
the  Vicar’s  study  window;  it  was  even  more  painful  than 
the  glow  on  the  Norman  tower.  She  dropped  her  eyes  to 
the  vicarage  garden.  Small,  unkempt,  but  in  its  way  rather 
beautiful.  Yes,  really  rather  beautiful.  If  only  Mums, 
poor  darling,  would  not  stick  out  a  whole  week’s  laundry  on 
that  charming  hedge! 

It  was  right  in  the  eye  of  the  village.  Most  intimate 
details.  Everybody  in  the  parish  could  see  that  the  Vicar 
had  had  another  patch  inserted  in  his  best  pyjamas.  Not 
a  very  good  match  either.  O  God,  why  had  one  an  eye  for 
such  fussy,  meaningless  detail !  And  those  what-you-call- 
ems  of  Milly’s.  Spread  out  like  that  they  really  were 
rather,  rather  .  .  .  ! 

But  she  would  do  it,  poor  darling  Mums.  It  was  vain  to 
argue  with  her.  Cleanliness,  she  said,  was  next  to  godliness, 
and  as  her  husband  thoroughly  agreed  with  her,  why  noth¬ 
ing  else  mattered. 

Lordy,  lordy,  there  she  was,  darling  old  Mums.  But  oh 
how  irritating  .  .  .  no,  no  .  .  .  one  must  not  allow  one¬ 
self  to  criticise,  one  simply  must  not,  but  really,  really  poor 
darling,  with  that  old  cloth  cap  of  Dick’s  that  you  have 
surely  rescued  from  the  dustbin,  pinned  down  flat  on  your 
untidy  head,  and  your  torn  skirt  tucked  up,  exposing  those 
awful  shoes  you  have  no  right  to  wear,  and  that  hole  in 
your  stocking,  and  that  great  tear  in  that  awful  blouse,  and 
your  sleeves  rolled  up  beyond  the  elbow,  showing  that 
atrocious  fragment  of  grey  undervest  .  .  . 

Mums  had  broken  loose  again,  that  was  the  plain  truth. 
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In  spite  of  the  restraints  of  her  position,  she  was  always 
yielding  to  something  primeval  in  her  blood.  Time  and 
again  she  had  been  solemnly  warned  as  to  what  the  neigh¬ 
bours  would  think,  but  at  dusk  on  washing  day  no  power 
on  earth  could  prevent  her  sallying  forth  to  do  her  chores. 

Intensely  vexing!  Her  eldest  daughter  grew  hot  to  the 
ears. 

O  .  .  .  God  .  .  .  Beryl  .  .  .  Spencer-Lancelot-Chetwynd  .  .  . 
you  bloody  fool  .  .  .  pull  yourself  together.  Don’t  stand 
there  thinking  yourself  crazy.  It’s  washing  day.  Go  along 
and  lend  a  hand  with  the  mangle. 

Beryl  wrenched  herself  clear  of  one  more  of  those  prickly 
reveries  that  were  always  threatening  to  plough  up  her 
mind.  She  opened  the  vicarage  gate.  The  latch  was  work¬ 
ing  loose  again,  one  of  the  posts  was  sagging,  there  was  a 
cruel  need  of  paint.  Like  everything  about  the  vicarage, 
inside  and  out,  the  gate  had  an  air  of  falling  to  pieces. 

Slowly  and  gently  she  came  up  to  her  mother  who  was 
busy  with  the  clothes  line  and  prop. 

“A  bad  drying  day  I’m  afraid.” 

Mums,  too  busy  to  notice  Beryl’s  approach,  turned 
quickly  at  the  sound  of  her  voice.  “Here  you  are,  my  lamb.” 
All  her  children  were  her  lambs.  She  paused  a  few  seconds 
and  peered  a  little  anxiously  with  dim  eyes  at  her  eldest 
daughter.  “You  look  fagged  out.  Has  the  heat  been  too 
much  for  you  ?”  She  knew  all  there  was  too  know  about  the 
bodily  habit,  the  physical  and  emotional  temper  of  each  of 
her  six  children.  “Never  could  stand  heat,  could  you, 
lovey?” 

It  was  perfectly  true,  but  her  mother’s  concern  made 
Beryl  feel  thoroughly  ashamed  of  herself.  How  dared  one 
stand  apart  and  criticise  this  loving-kindness! 

“Sorry  I’m  late,  Mums.”  She  forced  herself  to  speak 
cheerfully.  “But  I  had  to  send  off  a  great  batch  of  circu¬ 
lars.  Took  such  a  lot  of  stamping.  Mrs.  Crick,  by  the 
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way,  thanks  you  very  much  indeed  for  the  cough  mixture. 
She  says  it’s  made  a  new  girl  of  Phyllis  already.” 

“I  was  sure  it  would,  lovey.  Grandma’s  recipe.  Nothing 
like  it.  Why,  when  Tommy  had  the  whooping  cough — 
what  year  was  it  now?  Oh  yes,  the  year  your  father  was 
invited  to  preach  at  Saint  Margaret’s — Tommy  would  be  six 
— that  recipe  of  your  Grandma’s  saved  his  life.” 

“Well,  Mums,  it’s  made  a  new  girl  of  Phyllis  and  Ma 
Crick  can’t  thank  you  enough.  Where’s  the  clothes  basket  ? 
I’ll  have  a  shot  at  the  mangling.” 

“The  mangling  was  done  hours  ago,  lovey.” 

Remorse  seized  Beryl.  “But,  Mums,  you  know  you 
oughtn’t  to.  You  do  far  too  much.  Dr.  Philby  is  always 
saying  so.  He  doesn’t  trust  your  heart,  you  know.” 

“My  heart’s  all  right,”  stoutly  affirmed  Mrs.  Spencer- 
Lancelot-Chetwynd.  “I  get  a  bit  tired  sometimes,  but 
that’s  because  I’m  growing  old.  But  I  can  still  do  a  fair 
day’s  work,  thank  God,  and  I  know  how  you  hate  washing 
day.” 

“No  reason  why  I  should  put  it  all  on  to  you,  though,” 
said  her  eldest  daughter  penitently. 

“Oh  I  don’t  mind  a  bit.  Washing’s  bred  in  me;  I  was 
brought  up  to  it.  I  can’t  remember  a  time  when  I  wasn’t 
scrubbing  clothes  and  turning  a  mangle.” 

“But  it  isn’t  right,  you  know,”  persisted  Beryl  still  peni¬ 
tent,  “for  you  to  be  doing  all  the  grind  while  a  great  strap¬ 
ping  wench  like  me  loafs  about  the  place.” 

“Yes,  my  lamb,  but  you  work  too.  Brain  is  your  work. 
And  I  often  think  when  I  see  your  father  so  used  up  after 
writing  a  sermon  that  brain  work  must  be  far  more  wear¬ 
ing  than  anything  that  is  done  by  hand.” 

“I  hope,  Mums” — Beryl  tried  very  hard  to  keep  out  of  her 
voice  anything  that  might  sound  like  irony — “you  don’t 
compare  a  rabbit  brain  like  mine  with  a  brain  like  Papa’s?” 

“No,  my  dear,  I  don’t.”  The  candour  was  delicious.  “At 
the  same  time  I  shouldn’t  say  your  brain  was  in  the  least 
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like  a  rabbit’s.  It’s  a  very  active,  clever  brain.  Sometimes 
I  rather  wish  it  wasn’t.” 

“Don’t  I,  darling!  Less  active,  I  mean,  or  very  much 
more  active  than  it  is.” 

“You  can’t  expect  to  be  as  clever  as  your  father.  His 
brain  is  very  exceptional.  But  your  brain,  my  lamb,  is 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  It’s  far  better  than  Dicky’s  or 
Tommy’s  or  Milly’s  or  mine.” 

“Seems  no  good  at  getting  money  anyway.”  In  spite 
of  an  heroic  effort  to  suppress  it,  furtive  bitterness  raised 
a  cobra  head.  “And  that’s  what  we  all  need  so  terribly.” 

“Yes,  a  little  money  would  be  useful  certainly,”  Mrs. 
Spencer-Lancelot-Chetwynd  sighed.  Long  ago,  however, 
she  had  found  the  way  to  deal  with  the  thorns  of  life. 
The  instant  you  felt  their  sharp  prong  you  must  take  it  as 
a  reminder  that  it  was  high  time  to  turn  your  mind  to 
something  else. 

Mrs.  Spencer-Lancelot-Chetwynd  in  the  bosom  of  her 
family,  although  a  lady  of  copious  discourse,  never  allowed 
herself  to  be  idle  for  a  moment.  Her  gift  of  work  was 
amazing.  She  got  up  early,  she  sat  up  late  and  she  was 
toiling  all  the  time.  Her  eldest  daughter,  who  loathed  all 
the  domesticities  alike,  was  daunted  and  appalled  by  what 
her  mother  got  through  in  the  course  of  a  single  day.  While 
they  had  been  talking  she  had  strung  out  a  whole  line 
of  clothes.  And  now  at  the  mention  of  money,  the  prick 
of  the  perennial  thorn,  she  abruptly  turned  her  attention 
to  an  intimate  garment  which  she  described  as  “Milly’s 
best  pair.”  It  adorned  the  very  centre  of  the  hedge. 

“I  thought  they’d  dry  quicker  there,”  said  Mums  test¬ 
ing  this  garment  with  experienced  hands.  “As  soon  as 
they’re  quite  dry  I’ll  run  an  iron  over  them.  And  then, 
lovey,  if  you  don’t  mind,  please  make  them  up  into  a  nice 
genteel  parcel — you’re  so  much  better  than  I  am  in  that 
way — and  address  it  to  Milly ;  and  then  perhaps  you’ll  send 
it  off  by  post  tomorrow  morning  as  you  go  up  to  the  Hall.” 
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“Righto,  Mums,  I’ll  do  that  for  you.  Now  I’ll  get  in¬ 
doors  and  find  a  job  of  work.” 

“Don’t  worry  about  the  work,  my  lamb.  Sit  down  and 
rest  a  bit.  You  look  fagged.  I  daresay  you’ve  had  a  hard 
day  with  Lady  Cornelia.” 

“If  you  call  addressing  envelopes  and  listening  to  her 
rather  disgusting  conversation,  hard  work.” 

“Disgusting,  lovey  .  .  .  Lady  Cornelia!”  Sweet,  inno¬ 
cent  old  Mums. 

“Well,  perhaps,  not  disgusting  exactly;  I  daresay  the 
word’s  too  strong.  Honi  soit  and  so  on.  But  you  know  what 
I  mean.  Out  of  tune  as  Papa  would  say.  Hard  worldly 
mind.” 

“Yes,  lovey,  but  she  has  a  very  big  position.” 

“No  doubt.  But  she’s  a  beastly  old  woman.” 

“Beastly,  darling?” 

“Not  quite  the  word  either.  But  you  know  what  I  mean. 
However  I’ll  get  along  in  and  lay  supper.” 

“Are  you  quite  sure  you  wouldn’t  rather  rest  a  bit?  Or 
wouldn’t  you  like  to  go  and  play  the  organ  for  half  an 
hour?  I  sometimes  think  you  are  never  so  happy  as  when 
you  are  playing  the  organ.” 

That  was  perfectly  true.  It  was  also  true  that  both  the 
alternatives  presented  by  Mums  were  much  to  be  preferred 
to  laying  the  table  for  supper.  For  Beryl  whose  appetite 
was  dainty  and  whose  soul  was  fastidious,  that  occupation 
was  not  merely  boring,  it  was  painful.  Supper,  like  every 
meal  at  the  vicarage,  had  about  it  an  air  of  pathos. 

“Oh,  no,  Mums.  Why,  I  enjoy  laying  supper.  I  love 
to  feel  useful  even  though  I’m  not.”  Nothing  like  lying 
wholeheartedly  while  you  are  about  it,  even  if  you  deceive 
nobody. 

“Thank  you,  lovey,  thank  you.”  Strange  humility.  “And 
perhaps  you  wouldn’t  mind  lighting  the  gas  in  the  scullery 
— if  you  aren’t  nervous  when  it  goes  pop?  But  of  course 
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you  are,  so  it  doesn’t  matter.  I’ll  soon  be  along  in  myself, 
and  then  I  can  light  it.” 

It  suddenly  occurred  to  Beryl,  and  rather  oddly  for  the 
first  time,  that  her  mother  also  was  a  little  nervous  of  the 
gas  in  the  scullery.  But  she  knew  it  would  be  vain  to  argue 
with  her.  Mums  had  diagnosed  her  weakness  so  unerringly, 
as  she  did  all  her  children’s  weaknesses;  and  as  it  always 
hurt  her  very  much  if  she  was  unable  to  spare  them  or  to 
respect  them,  it  would  be  kinder  to  let  her  have  her  own 
way. 

Beryl  moved  reluctantly  on.  Duty  was  calling  to  her,  but 
feeling  so  low  and  troubled  she  would  much  prefer  a  gossip 
with  old  Mums.  Exasperating  as  Mums  was,  not  that 
Beryl  would  ever  allow  herself  to  make  such  an  admission, 
she  had  a  curious,  uncanny  power  of  healing,  of  giving  com¬ 
fort.  Whenever  Beryl  received  a  kick  from  the  world  more 
than  usually  hard,  she  yearned  for  the  soft  pillow  of  her 
mother’s  loving  heart.  A  ministering  angel,  if  ever  there 
was  one,  Mums. 

As  Beryl  moved  across  the  neglected,  rather  moth-eaten 
strip  of  lawn  towards  the  kitchen  door,  she  came  upon  two 
decidedly  grubby-looking  mites  of  her  own  sex,  who  were 
busily  engaged  in  a  game  of  their  own.  Dolls,  a  dilapi¬ 
dated  pram,  and  a  bored  elderly  dog  of  breed  unknown, 
were  all  concerned  in  it.  Beryl  paused  a  moment  to  gaze 
in  silence  at  the  pair.  The  heavy  clouds  which  brief  con¬ 
tact  with  Mums  had  done  something  to  dispel,  swooped 
down  again.  Margery  and  Penelope,  the  two  youngest  of 
the  brood,  were  rapidly  developing  into  a  serious  problem. 
It  was  time  they  went  to  school.  Beryl  was  still  hoping 
against  hope  that  it  would  be  possible  to  send  them  to  a 
better  one  than  the  village  itself  afforded.  So  bad  for  the 
poor  dears.  Bad  indeed  for  the  whole  family.  It  was 
bound  to  mean  loss  of  caste.  Their  parents  were  not  likely 
to  worry  overmuch  on  that  score,  but  an  eldest  daughter 
could  not  possibly  see  the  matter  with  their  eyes.  Weak 
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no  doubt,  a  throwback  to  Queen  Victoria’s  distant  days, 
but  to  Beryl  caste  was  a  very  real  thing.  And  oddly  enough 
the  more  she  contrived  to  see  and  know  of  the  world  the 
more  significant  that  thing  became. 

As  Beryl  stood  looking  on  at  this  mysterious  game  played 
by  Margery  and  Penelope,  she  felt  that  at  all  costs  they 
must  be  spared  the  village  school.  It  was  not  fair  to  start 
them  out  in  life  with  such  a  handicap,  nor  was  it  good  for 
their  clan.  The  generosity  of  Aunt  Theresa  and  Uncle 
William  had  given  Milly  and  herself  a  send  off  in  the  world, 
of  which  Beryl,  alas,  had  been  quite  unable  to  take  advan¬ 
tage.  Were  it  not  for  those  three  years  at  Broadlands  she 
might  not  be  so  disheartened  as  she  was  now;  a  sense  of 
responsibility  yoked  with  the  knowledge  of  dire  failure 
would  have  lain  much  less  heavy  upon  her.  All  the  same 
education  was  a  fine  thing  in  itself,  no  matter  how  signally 
one  failed  to  use  it.  Yes,  these  waifs  must  really  have 
something  better  than  the  village  school. 

Lacking  the  heart  to  interrupt  their  game  she  passed  on 
to  the  vicarage  kitchen.  The  instant  she  passed  through 
the  scullery  door  the  mercury  went  down  with  a  bump. 
All  that  education  had  done  for  her  so  far  was  to  make 
her  morbidly  aware  of  her  surroundings.  She  hated  disorder 
or  any  kind  of  squalour ;  she  hated  the  discomforts  and  the 
makeshifts  of  poverty.  As  she  entered  that  stifling,  rather 
foetid  atmosphere  she  was  taken  with  a  powerful  desire  to 
sit  down  and  weep. 

Among  the  merits  of  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Spencer-Lan- 
celot-Chetwynd,  on  washing  day,  or  any  other  day  for  that 
matter,  it  could  not  be  said  that  a  sense  of  order  was  para¬ 
mount.  Chaos,  naked  and  unashamed,  reigned  in  the  vic¬ 
arage  kitchen.  Amid  such  a  hopeless  melee  of  pots  and 
dishes,  of  clean  linen  and  dirty,  and  domestic  odds  and 
ends  of  every  conceivable  kind,  her  eldest  daughter  had  a 
sudden  feeling  of  a  soul  absolutely  lost. 

If  Mums  were  left  to  herself  everything  would  be  what 
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she  called  “tidied  up”  by  about  midnight.  Her  disorder 
was  not  cumulative,  there  was  that  to  be  said  for  it.  But 
she  had  a  private  method  with  everything,  including  the 
nice  conduct  of  “washing  day” ;  and  experience  had  al¬ 
ready  taught  Beryl  to  let  Mums  alone.  Give  her  a  free 
hand,  and  Mums  could  be  trusted  to  see  that  in  the  end 
all  came  right.  She  had  quite  a  genius  for  subduing  the 
most  awful  chaos;  but  she  must  be  allowed  to  perform 
the  operation  in  her  own  time  and  in  her  own  way. 

Beryl  knew  it  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  butt  in  to 
the  process  of  tidying  up.  It  must  be  left  to  the  past 
mistress  of  the  art,  otherwise  confusion  would  be  worse 
before  it  got  better.  Without  attempting  a  task  which  she 
knew  lay  far  beyond  her  own  powers,  she  passed  out  of 
the  regions  which  she  called  No  Man’s  Land  into  the  better 
regulated  territory  of  the  front  hall.  Snatching  off  a  cheap 
and  crumpled  hat  and  flinging  it  on  to  an  oak  settle,  she 
entered  the  dining  room. 

She  then  proceeded  to  survey  the  landscape  with  a  view 
to  supper. 

In  some  ways  that  survey  was  so  painful,  that  the  only 
thing  for  Beryl  to  do  was  to  close  her  mind  as  far  as 
possible  against  it.  Happily  the  dining  room  itself  had  a 
better  aura  than  the  dubious  regions  from  which  she  had 
just  come.  It  was  much  more  dignified,  the  mahogany 
table  was  kept  polished  and  free  of  debris,  the  general 
furniture  was  more  respectable  and  in  place.  The  reason 
was  simple.  This  room  was  part  of  Papa’s  domain,  whereas 
No  Man’s  Land  was  entirely  beyond  his  jurisdiction.  Beryl 
could  never  remember  having  seen  him  in  that  part  of  the 
house,  although  a  legend  ran  that  on  the  historic  occasion 
of  somebody’s  birth,  possibly  her  own,  he  had  been  known 
to  clean  his  boots  in  the  tool  shed. 

Howbeit  the  dining-room  was  Papa’s  recognised  country, 
and  it  did  not  matter  what  state  of  anarchy  threatened  or 
might  reign  in  the  bad  lands  west  of  that  sublime  region, 
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it  was  never  permitted  to  spread  beyond  them.  Papa 
was  sacrosanct.  He  was  the  one  thing  in  the  house  which 
had  to  be  lived  up  to. 

This  fetish  worship  extended  to  his  meals.  He  had 
his  special  fork  and  spoon,  his  private  cup  and  glass  and 
so  on ;  even  his  table  napkin  was  of  a  slightly  better  quality. 
As  for  his  food,  although  he  ate  so  little  and  paid  not  the 
least  attention  to  it,  some  kind  of  distinction  was  always 
made.  Supper,  taken  as  a  rule  at  seven  o’clock,  was  a 
meagre  affair.  Its  piece  de  resistance  was  generally  a 
small  pot  of  Gentleman’s  Relish.  This  was  invariably  kept 
for  Papa’s  own  use ;  even  Mums  could  never  be  got  to  touch 
it.  No,  lovey,  that  is  for  your  father.  Less  exalted  people, 
whatever  their  appetites,  and  they  certainly  needed  no 
relish,  gentleman’s  or  otherwise,  to  tempt  them,  were  sated 
upon  viands  more  plebeian.  Bread  and  margarine,  home¬ 
made  jam,  lettuces  from  the  garden,  a  bit  of  elderly  cheese, 
plain  wet  water  and  rather  blue-looking  milk,  supper  was 
never  a  repast  for  Lucullus !  Nor  was  it  too  abundant,  but 
such  as  it  was,  the  younger  members  of  the  family  found 
no  difficulty  in  dealing  with  it. 

Beryl  promptly  got  to  work  with  the  table.  She  took 
the  cloth  out  of  the  sideboard  drawer;  it  was  fairly  clean 
but  it  sadly  needed  darning.  The  crockery  was  soon  as¬ 
sembled.  Two  of  the  plates  were  cracked  right  down  the 
middle,  two  of  the  forks  were  horribly  bent,  none  of  the 
knives  had  edges,  several  of  the  cups  ought  to  be  scrapped. 
She  set  the  Gentleman’s  Relish  of  which  there  was  not 
very  much  left,  on  a  special  doyley  at  the  head  of  the 
table.  A  cheese-dish  badly  chipped,  a  minute  piece  of 
Cheddar  within  it,  was  placed  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table,  opposite  Mums.  It,  too,  was  provided  with  a  special 
doyley,  not  quite  so  ornate  as  the  one  that  supported  the 
Gentleman’s  Relish;  and  a  large  jug  of  milk  was  placed 
between  Margery  and  Penelope.  But  the  jug  was  not  so 
full  that  a  fair  quantity  of  water  could  not  be  added  and 
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accordingly  was;  the  price  of  milk  was  continually  going 
up.  The  bread,  one  of  Mums’  famous  crusty  loaves,  was 
retrieved  from  the  larder;  also  the  synthetic  butter  which 
was  elegantly  called  Margot. 

These  arrangements  had  just  been  completed,  and  Beryl 
was  giving  a  few  last  touches  to  the  table  when  she  heard 
the  voice  of  Mums  from  the  bad  lands.  “Lovey,  lovey! 
Where  are  you,  my  lamb  ?” 

It  was  a  summons  to  wrap  up  the  parcel  for  Milly.  The 
garment  had  been  taken  from  the  hedge  and  was  now 
submitting  to  a  rigorous  iron. 

“Brown  paper  and  string  in  the  boot  cupboard,  lovey, 
if  you  don’t  mind  looking.  Choose  a  nice  piece.  We  must 
have  a  genteel  parcel.  Sorry  to  trouble  you,  but  you  are  so 
clever  at  making  things  genteel.” 

Mums,  having  finished  the  ironing,  folded  the  garment 
expertly  and  Beryl  took  pains  to  make  the  parcel  as  gen¬ 
teel  as  she  knew  how. 

“Please  address  it,  lovey.  The  ink’s  on  the  dresser,  and  I 
think  a  pen’s  on  the  chimneypiece.” 

Beryl  took  pen  and  ink.  The  pen  was  a  beast,  a  regular 
splutterer,  but  she  managed  to  form  slowly  in  creditable 
block  capitals  without  disaster — “To  Miss  Millicent  Spen- 
cer-Lancelot-Chetwynd,  c|o  Right  Honourable  the  Coun¬ 
tess” — “I  think  I’d  better  put  Right  Honourable,  you  know 
what  ones  Uncle  William  and  Aunt  Theresa  are  for  all  the 
trimmings — of  Northriding,  93b — I  think  that’s  the  num¬ 
ber— 93b,  Grosvenor  Place,  London  S.W.i. — I  hope  it’s 
S.W.i.,  but  I  won’t  take  an  oath  on  it.” 

“It’s  a  beautiful  parcel  anyway.  And  if  you  give  it  to 
Mrs.  Crick  first  thing  in  the  morning  it  may  be  delivered 
in  London  tomorrow  night.  I  promised  Milly  she  should 
have  her  best  pair  without  delay.” 

Beryl  contemplated  her  handiwork  with  the  pride  of  an 
artist.  Suddenly  she  broke  into  a  high,  queer,  forced 
kind  of  laugh.  “No  need  to  register  it.  If  I  write  on  the 
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top  of  the  address  ‘Sitting-room  curtains  with  great  care’ 
I  expect  they’ll  be  all  right.” 

“Oh,  but  my  lamb,  that  surely  isn’t  necessary.  They  are 
not  sitting-room  curtains  at  all,  they  are  simply  Milly’s 
best  pair.” 

Darling  Mums,  in  dead  earnest  always,  with  that  charm¬ 
ingly  literal  mind  of  hers.  She  never  had  seen  a  joke  in 
her  life.  As  for  making  one  .  .  .  ! 

Beryl  carried  the  parcel  into  the  hall  and  laid  it  on  the 
settle.  Then  she  went  into  the  dining  room  and  gave  a 
final  glance  at  the  table.  To  her  fastidious  eye  it  hardly 
bore  looking  at.  Such  an  air  of  poverty  and  make-shift 
was  sheer  pain.  No  doubt  that  absurd  parcel  was  the 
cause;  her  mind  was  too  impressionable.  The  thought 
of  Grosvenor  Place,  and  Milly,  poor  kid,  who  had  no  right 
to  be  there — if  Aunt  Theresa  had  had  any  sense — crass, 
limited,  absolutely  well-meaning  Aunt  Theresa — she  would 
never  have  asked  her — the  thought  of  dinner  in  Gros¬ 
venor  Place  and  her  own  three  months  of  dire  failure, 
somehow  the  whole  thing  was  a  little  too  much. 

With  its  strange  hunger  for  correctitude  the  eye  of  Beryl 
missed  nothing.  It  had  an  almost  uncanny  power  of  taking 
in  the  smallest  detail.  Surely  there  was  something  wrong 
at  the  head  of  the  table.  Ah,  yes,  Papa’s  napkin  was 
bulging  out  of  its  ring.  Mrs.  Jobson’s  Mary  Alice,  who  lent 
a  hand  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  five,  could  never  be 
made  to  understand. 

She  proceeded  to  smooth  the  creases  in  that  sacred  piece 
of  napery.  That  was  better.  But  even  then  the  table 
hardly  looked  quite  right.  Really  that  cup  of  Penelope’s! 
And  her  own  was  nothing  to  boast  of.  Still,  the  price  of 
crockery  was  prohibitive  and  the  very  strongest  was  al¬ 
ways  breaking. 

What  a  meal  for  Papa  to  sit  down  to,  and  sweet  old 
Mums,  poor  darling!  Imagine  Uncle  William  and  Aunt 
Theresa  ...» 
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Why  imagine  anything,  you  overgrown  fool! 

Yes,  why  indeed!  But  she  couldn’t  help  it;  that  was 
the  way  her  stupid  mind  worked.  All  at  once  a  feeling  of 
desperation,  of  strange  wild  desperation  came  upon  her. 
And  then  Beryl,  who  had  rather  a  weakness  for  her  oats, 
began  to  realise  that  she  was  not  going  to  want  any  supper. 

While  she  stood  looking  at  that  forlorn  table  a  terror  of 
life  attacked  her.  The  pent-up  storm,  which  for  the  past 
two  hours  had  been  gathering  force  in  her  overdriven  brain, 
now  broke.  Overcome  by  a  feeling  of  panic,  she  went  out 
of  the  dining  room  and  up  the  stairs,  whose  carpets  were 
threadbare,  into  her  own  bedroom.  It  was  small,  and 
furnished  not  less  meanly  than  the  rest  of  the  house,  but  it 
had  always  been  dear  to  Beryl.  And  now  since  returning 
from  her  second  term  in  London,  which  like  the  visit  to 
Grosvenor  Place  last  year,  though  very  different,  would 
equally  not  bear  thinking  about,  this  poor  little  refuge 
had  grown  yet  more  dear.  At  least  it  was  somewhere  to 
lay  her  head. 

She  closed  the  door  sharply.  And  then  various  objects 
greeted  her  eyes. 

Over  the  washstand,  straight  ahead,  the  wallpaper  was 
peeling  badly;  up  in  the  cornice  the  plaster  was  breaking 
away.  The  lid  of  the  soapdish  was  cracked  in  several 
places,  the  wash-hand  basin  had  a  piece  chipped  out,  the 
bedspread  was  old  and  faded,  the  linoleum  was  a  disgrace. 

Something  would  have  to  be  done.  The  entire  place 
was  on  the  verge  of  falling  to  pieces  for  the  lack  of  a  few 
pounds.  But  where  they  were  to  come  from  heaven  knew. 
Despite  a  continual  rise  in  the  price  of  things,  Papa’s 
stipend  had  remained  a  fixed  sum ;  it  was  less  and  less  able 
to  cope  with  the  march  of  progress.  To  make  matters 
worse,  some  years  ago,  on  the  advice  of  a  City  man  who  had 
a  house  in  the  next  parish,  he  had  re-invested  the  little 
money  that  was  his  by  inheritance,  in  a  moving-picture 
company,  with  the  twofold  idea  of  educating  the  masses  and 
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benefiting  his  own  family.  The  City  man,  who  was  on 
the  board,  was  sure  the  vicar  could  depend  on  interest  at 
the  rate  of  ten  per  cent  per  annum ;  but  alas,  the  company, 
the  City  man,  and  every  penny  of  the  vicar’s  money  had 
now  gone  West. 

Uncle  Tom  had  the  family  living  in  Yorkshire.  He  was 
several  years  older  than  Papa,  a  bachelor,  an  easy-going 
man  and  a  notable  foxhunter,  who  did  not  take  his  high 
calling  very  seriously.  Papa,  who  criticised  nobody,  could 
not  help  looking  a  little  grieved  whenever  the  name  of 
Uncle  Tom  was  mentioned.  Beryl  only  once  remembered 
his  coming  to  take  Papa’s  duty.  She  always  thought  that 
for  a  clergyman  Uncle  Tom  seemed  very  much  a  man  of 
the  world. 

Papa  was  an  absorbed  and  persistent  worker  in  the  things 
of  the  mind,  which  were  the  only  things  that  really  inter¬ 
ested  him,  but  he  seemed  void  of  the  power  of  making 
money.  He  was  in  his  way  a  scholar,  and  yet  it  was  not 
a  kind  of  scholarship  that  had  any  cash  value.  In  theology 
he  went  quite  deep;  he  had  spent  more  than  ten  years  in 
writing  a  history  of  the  Pentateuch ;  he  had  spent  another 
ten  in  trying  to  get  it  published  and  had  not  yet  succeeded. 
His  “Archaeology  of  a  Country  Parish,”  which  he  published 
at  his  own  expense  in  1914,  had  left  him  a  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  out  of  pocket,  though  everybody  said  he 
was  among  the  first  antiquaries  in  the  midland  counties. 
He  was  also  a  fine  musician  and  a  learned  one,  he  was 
a  man  of  great  taste ;  yet  in  spite  of  many  gifts,  he  had 
not  the  vulgar  faculty  of  adding  to  his  income. 

Perhaps  he  could  not  really  bring  himself  to  work  with 
that  end  in  view.  He  who  fed  the  ravens  and  had  provided 
up  till  now  for  a  hungry  flock,  would,  in  the  Vicar’s  opin¬ 
ion,  surely  continue  to  do  so.  Nay,  it  was  sacrilege  to  think 
otherwise.  The  same  Beneficence  had  already  provided 
Tommy  and  Dickie  with  a  fair  grammar  school  education. 
It  wasn’t  Eton  and  Cambridge,  of  course,  but  that  was  a 
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boon  only  granted  to  the  privileged  few  for  inscrutable 
reasons.  Surely  it  would  be  ingratitude  to  the  Giver — 
Papa  always  spoke  of  the  Giver — to  cavil  at  the  education 
Tommy  and  Dickie  had  already  received. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Vicar  had  cherished  a  secret 
hope  that  his  two  sons  would  one  day  embrace  his  own 
sacred  calling,  which  quite  humbly  and  sincerely  he  believed 
to  be  the  noblest  in  the  world.  But  he  had  been  wise 
enough  to  see  that  neither  Tommy  nor  Dickie  had  any  real 
vocation,  and  to  undertake  a  cure  of  souls  without  a  voca¬ 
tion  was  to  his  mind  unthinkable.  Besides  in  any  case, 
strange  as  it  might  seem,  practical  difficulties  must  have 
arisen.  So  now  that  Tommy  had  found  his  way  into  the 
Middleshire  Bank,  and  with  enormous  care  was  able  to  live 
in  lodgings  at  Cuttisham  on  his  salary,  while  the  same 
applied  to  Dickie,  who  had  been  lucky  enough  to  get  a 
clerkship  in  the  Providential  in  the  same  busy  but  rather 
inaccessible  city,  there  was  really  no  doubt  that  the  Giver 
was  working  for  them  all. 

Papa  had  a  noble  optimism.  He  never  doubted  for  a 
moment  that  only  the  eye  of  faith  was  needed  to  discern 
that  everything  in  the  economy  of  this  world  worked  in¬ 
variably  for  the  best.  The  curve,  as  the  mathematicians 
said,  might  be  very  wide,  the  periodicity  might  be  rather 
extensive,  but  if  you  conceded  Progress  a  sufficient  Arc,  it 
was  certain,  in  Papa’s  opinion,  that  the  cosmos  was  slowly 
moving  towards  something  higher.  At  all  events,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  happened  to  him  or  his,  and  under  Providence  what 
was  there  that  could? — Philip  Spencer-Lancelot-Chetwynd 
must  not  venture  to  question  the  all  wisdom  of  the  Giver. 

Looking  round  her  forlorn  little  bedroom,  Beryl  could 
only  wish  that  she  had  some  of  the  courage  of  her  father. 
Since  her  second  failure  in  London,  which  in  some  ways 
was  worse  than  the  first,  her  days  and  nights  had  been  spent 
amid  growing  panic.  Twice  within  a  year  she  had  been 
at  close  grips  with  naked  reality ;  and  twice  had  naked 
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reality  completely  overthrown  her.  God  knew — with  all 
deference  to  Papa — what  was  to  become  of  them  all ! 

That  was  the  thought  which  haunted  Beryl’s  mind  as  now 
she  cast  an  eye  over  her  own  little  room.  It  came  to  rest 
finally  on  a  shelf  at  the  side  of  her  bed,  rigged  up  by  herself, 
upon  which  were  a  few  of  her  favourite  books;  the  great 
Jane  of  course;  Shelley  the  poet  of  revolt;  a  book  about 
the  Brontes;  the  “Experiences  of  an  Irish  R.M.” — she  had  a 
curiously  keen  and  rather  unexpected  sense  of  humour. 
Neither  Bible  nor  Prayer  Book  found  a  place  there,  but 
things  of  the  spirit  were  represented  by  the  essays  of  a 
certain  Gloomy  Dean. 

In  spite  of  the  Vicar’s  intense  reserve  on  the  subject  of 
the  Gloomy  Dean,  and  a  gentle  pursing  of  the  lips  at  the 
mention  of  his  name,  Beryl  always  felt  better  and  saner 
for  reading  his  works;  it  was  like  having  the  floor  of  your 
mind  well  scrubbed  with  a  hard  brush.  This  evening  she 
was  feeling  too  downright  ill  to  bear  an  operation  of  that 
kind ;  in  such  a  mood  there  were  no  books  in  the  world  that 
could  have  helped  her. 

Futilitas  futilitatum.  Books,  mere  books,  were  too  much 
a  part  of  the  general  scheme. 

On  the  top  of  a  chest  of  drawers,  in  the  midst  of  por¬ 
traits  of  her  father  and  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters  and 
other  dear  possessions,  was  a  small  full  length  of  Beryl 
herself  in  a  presentation  gown.  Originally  the  gown  had 
been  Lettice’s,  but  it  had  been  altered  with  such  skill  by 
Aunt  Theresa’s  own  dressmaker  that  everybody  said  how 
well  she  looked  in  it.  But  of  course  it  was  all  part  of  Aunt 
Theresa’s  tragic  mistakenness.  How  absurd  it  was  that 
a  girl  like  herself  should  ever  have  been  presented  at  all. 
The  sight  of  that  silly  train  and  those  silly  feathers  only 
served  to  emphasise  Aunt  Theresa’s  folly.  She  was  in  her 
way  an  extraordinarily  good,  high-minded  woman  with  a 
great  sense  of  duty;  but  she  had  that  kind  of  mind.  She 
could  no  more  imagine  a  girl  not  being  presented  than  she 
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could  imagine  a  girl  so  ill  bred  as  to  scoff  at  having  been. 

Just  now,  in  the  anarchy  of  her  mood,  Beryl  simply  could 
not  bear  the  sight  of  that  pretentious  photograph.  She 
plucked  it  from  its  eminence  and  flung  it  into  a  drawer 
among  divers  odds  and  ends;  her  only  regret  was  that 
she  had  not  the  strength  of  mind  to  tear  it  across  and  so 
make  an  end  of  it  altogether. 

But  there  it  was:  the  old  eternal  trouble.  She  was 
neither  one  thing  nor  the  other;  it  was  the  same  want  of 
courage  that  lay  at  the  root  of  her  undoing.  Why  not,  once 
for  all,  make  an  end  of  Grosvenor  Place,  of  class  prejudices, 
of  kindly,  crass,  foolishly  well-meaning  Aunt  Theresa? 

Suddenly  a  voice,  deep,  lovely  and  majestic,  from  the 
adjacent  tower,  drove  through  her  entire  being  the  awe¬ 
inspiring  sound  of  seven.  While  its  echoes  lingered  far 
down  in  Beryl,  her  doubts,  which  day  by  day  and  week  by 
week  since  her  second  shattering  London  experience  had 
been  accumulating,  took  definite  shape.  With  all  deference 
to  Papa  she  was  beginning  to  doubt  whether  even  God  knew 
what  was  to  become  of  them  all 

A  vampire  invaded  her  mind.  Jhe  was  the  eldest  of  the 
family ;  it  surely  devolved  upon  her  to  bestir  herself. 
Lacking  the  heroic  faith  of  her  father,  the  beautiful  faith 
of  her  mother,  but  having  instead  a  rather  terrible  clear¬ 
sightedness  that  was  like  a  two-edged  sword,  she  must  keep 
the  house  from  falling  in  ruins  about  their  ears. 

Beryl  was  of  another  generation.  Yet  what  is  a  genera¬ 
tion  to  the  eternal  verities?  Only  last  Sunday  evening  the 
Vicar  had  asked  that  very  question  in  the  pulpit.  As  the 
sands  of  the  seashore.  No  doubt  it  was  so.  But  Margery 
and  Penelope  wanted  new  shoes;  even  if  they  went  to  the 
village  school  they  would  have  to  have  new  shoes.  If  the 
water  rate  was  not  paid  by  next  Friday  the  supply  would  be 
cut  off.  The  house  had  not  been  painted  inside  for  quite 
ten  years.  Dr.  Philby  had  given  her  a  gentle  hint  that 
growing  children  were  all  the  better  for  a  little  real  butter. 
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Somehow  it  almost  seemed— was  it  blasphemy  to  think  so  ? 
— that  the  Eternal  Verities — perhaps  it  was  less  blasphe¬ 
mous  to  put  it  in  the  plural — were  not  always  quite  up  to 
their  job. 

Not  for  the  world  would  she  have  hinted  to  Papa  any 
such  thing.  But  the  modern  mind  has  to  face  things  in  a 
modern  way. 

Panic  was  rapidly  growing  in  Beryl ;  the  hideous  vampire 
was  spreading  black  wings  over  her  mind.  It  was  no  use 
playing  any  longer  at  Let’s  Pretend.  One  must  look  straight 
at  the  facts.  The  very  house  was  falling  down;  the  case¬ 
ment  of  her  father’s  study  was  breaking  away,  and  as  Sir 
Giles  Grandison’s  agent,  a  Mr.  Maddocks,  a  horrid  man, 
said  it  was  an  inside  repair,  it  must  be  left  to  the  Vicar 
himself  to  put  it  right. 

Mums  was  wearing  herself  out ;  Dr.  Philby  said  so.  She 
must  have  less  worries  and  more  help.  He  said  her  heart, 
poor  darling,  was  not  all  he  would  like  it  to  be.  Was  it  to 
be  wondered  at? 

It  would  be  rather  awful  if  those  two  poor  kids  had  to 
be  sent  to  the  village  school.  Their  manners  would  be 
bound  to  deteriorate;  and  in  such  a  place  as  Darleyfield- 
in-the-Vale,  which  was  miles  from  anywhere  and  everybody 
took  a  family  interest  in  the  business  of  everybody  else,  it 
was  sure  to  mean  loss  of  caste. 

Caste!  What  did  it  matter? 

Papa,  no  doubt,  could  afford  to  ask  that  question.  But 
.  .  .  but  .  .  .  Mrs.  Crick  .  .  .  and  that  other  damned  old 
cad  of  a  woman. 

O  God  .  .  .  what  was  she  saying  .  .  . 

Amid  this  gust  of  weak  rage  Beryl  caught  sight  of  her¬ 
self  in  the  glass  door  of  her  wardrobe.  At  best  it  was  a 
distorting  medium  which  never  erred  on  the  side  of  flattery. 
It  could  always  be  trusted,  that  too  candid  friend,  not  to 
make  her  appear  better  than  she  was.  But  at  such  a 
moment  the  candour  of  that  mirror  was  brutal.  Tall, 
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scraggy,  under-nourished,  with  a  slightly  foolish  hereditary 
face,  even  though  the  blue  eyes  were  blazing,  with  that 
curious  pallor  and  those  over  prominent  teeth,  she  looked 
somehow  grotesque.  This  unlucky  effect  was  heightened  by 
the  frock  that  she  wore.  Source  of  origin  was  stamped  on 
every  stitch ;  it  was  just  the  wrong  length ;  it  didn’t  fit ;  it 
hu'ng  upon  her  lean  shanks  any  old  how. 

Yes,  Lady  Cornelia  was  quite  right.  Such  a  human 
scarecrow  as  Beryl  Lancelot-Chetwynd  was  the  best  and 
cheapest  form  of  insurance  for  the  precious  Dolly  and  the 
precious  Wally.  Astute  old  wretch!  She  was  entitled  to 
boast  of  her  own  cleverness. 

Compared  to  smart  girls,  what  a  guy!  But  she  had 
hardly  guessed  she  was  such  a  fifth  of  November  object. 
It  served  her  right  for  being  so  self-absorbed,  so  careless  of 
appearances.  Why  go  about  looking  like  nothing  on  earth? 
One  of  her  peculiar  type  could  not  be  too  careful  how  she 
treated  it. 

Cunning  old  beast.  Only  too  true  that  our  parson’s 
eldest  gal  was  enough  to  frighten  the  crows. 

A  fresh  tempest  swept  over  Beryl.  Suddenly  she  flung 
herself  face  down  on  the  patched  coverlet  of  her  bed 
and  broke  into  a  storm  of  hard  sobs  she  was  powerless  to 
control. 


VI 

Stretched  full  length  on  that  disreputable  quilt,  Beryl 
did  not  heed  the  passing  of  time.  She  was  conscious  of 
nothing  save  the  fact  that  life  had  reached  a  dead  end. 

Just  now  she  was  ramming  her  head  very  hard  against  a 
blank  wall. 

Time  passed,  maybe  an  hour.  It  seemed  far  longer  than 
that  and  yet  far  less  when  a  gentle  knock  came  to  her  door. 
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Before  she  had  time  to  rise  from  her  bed  her  mother  entered 
the  room.  She  bore  a  glass  of  milk  and  three  Marie  biscuits 
on  a  cracked  plate. 

“I  knew,  lovey,  you  were  not  well  as  soon  as  you  came  in. 
You  are  wise  to  lie  down  and  rest.  Your  father  is  quite 
concerned  about  you,  but  I  have  told  him  not  to  worry. 
We  want  rain.  If  only  it  will  rain  in  the  night  and  clear 
the  air,  you’ll  be  all  right  tomorrow,  my  lamb.” 

“Yes,  darling,  I’ll  be  all  right  tomorrow.”  Sweet  old 
Mums,  at  the  mere  sound  of  that  voice  Beryl  felt  saner. 
An  odd,  uncanny  power  she  had,  old  Mums. 

“Take  this,  lovey,  and  then  undress  and  get  into  bed.  Try 
to  have  a  nice  long  sleep.  And  mind  you  don’t  get  up  too 
soon.  It’s  Saturday  tomorrow  and  you  won’t  have  to  go 
up  to  Lady  Cornelia’s.  And  that’s  a  good  thing.  I’m  afraid 
the  work  is  worrying  you.  Is  it  worrying  you,  lovey?” 

“No,  I  don’t  think  so ;  not  the  work  anyhow.”  Beryl  tem¬ 
porised.  “Of  course  I  hate  the  old  .  .  She  was  able  to 
check  just  in  time. 

“Well,  it’s  Saturday  tomorrow,”  Mums  insisted  tactfully. 
She  kissed  her  lamb  in  the  exact  centre  of  the  forehead  twice 
and  then  withdrew. 

Beryl  felt  decidedly  better  for  that  obtrusion.  She  sipped 
her  milk  and  ate  her  biscuits  slowly  and  then  she  sat  by 
the  open  window  to  get  some  air.  It  overlooked  the  porch 
of  the  church  and  gave  a  view  of  the  trees  and  the  grass 
beyond.  The  evening  was  a  little  cooler;  the  storm  with¬ 
out  wreaking  violence  upon  her  father’s  parish  was  moving 
on.  No  doubt  it  had  spent  itself  upon  the  neighbouring 
villages.  For  some  reason  it  often  did.  Papa’s  theory  was 
that  the  country  around  Darleyfield-in-the-Vale  was  so  flat 
that  its  winding  river  drew  the  wild  elements.  Probably 
it  was  not  so;  poor  darling  Papa’s  theories  seldom  worked 
out  in  practice. 

Perish  the  thought  that  one  should  dare  to  criticise !  But 
unless  one  is  blind  one  cannot  help  noticing. 
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Perhaps  there  was  a  more  scientific  reason.  Science  was 
the  one  thing  in  the  universe  that  earned  the  scorn  of  the 
Vicar  of  Darleyfield-in-the-Vale.  Yes,  science  roused  the 
scorn  of  the  gentlest  of  men.  Modern  people  like  that 
wicked  Dean  and  that  dreadful  Canon  Somebody  and  that 
unhappy  Bishop  who  thought  so  much  of  Science,  filled  the 
Vicar’s  cup  with  sorrow. 

Why,  there  he  was,  going  into  the  church.  What  a  quality 
he  had.  Seen  at  this  distance  one  didn’t  realise  how  old 
and  shabby  and  ill  made  were  his  clothes.  But  their  wearer 
could  not  help  looking  distinguished.  Tall,  extremely  thin, 
with  a  little  of  the  scholar’s  stoop,  he  had  a  wonderfully 
chiselled  “ancestral”  face.  Uncle  William  had  it  too,  but  as 
he  ate  much  more  and  thought  much  less,  he  lacked  Papa’s 
noble  and  asetic  look  of  some  great  poet-cardinal,  the  friend 
and  guide  of  kings  and  princes. 

Odd  the  tricks  that  Nature  played.  Beryl,  who  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  so  like  her  father— even  her  brothers  who  were 
not  given  to  flattery  could  see  an  absurd  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  them — was  merely  grotesque,  while  Papa  she  honestly 
felt  to  be  in  his  own  way  the  finest  looking  man  she  had  ever 
seen.  Perhaps  had  she  been  a  man  she  would  have  looked 
all  right.  But  it  was  more  than  mere  sex,  it  was  something 
far  deeper.  Unity,  that  was  it;  the  secret  lay  in  what 
Papa  called  Unity.  He  knew  God  and  despised  the  Devil, 
whereas  she  with  her  miserable  muss  of  a  so-called  modern 
intelligence  didn’t  know  one  from  the  other  and  doubted 
the  existence  of  either. 

The  Vicar  had  gone  into  the  church.  Evidently  he  was 
going  to  have  an  hour  with  his  adored  Bach.  If  he  left  the 
door  open,  and  on  such  a  hot  evening  he  must,  she  would  be 
able  to  hear  the  divine  John  Sebastian. 

To  hear  played  by  her  father  the  divine  John  Sebastian, 
and  ten  minutes  ago  she  had  been  lying  on  that  disgraceful 
quilt  kicking  her  heels  and  cursing!  A  subtle  rapture 
fused  Beryl’s  nerves.  But  in  the  next  instant  it  became 
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something  else.  This  was  Friday  evening.  Choir  practice; 
she  had  suddenly  remembered ;  and  it  was  part  of  her  duty 
as  official  organist  to  lend  a  hand.  At  the  best  a  boring 
affair.  She  hadn’t  much  patience,  and  an  infinity  of 
patience  was  needed  with  a  village  choir.  One  had  also  to 
be  tactful ;  modernity  was  abroad  in  some  of  those  minds. 
The  younger  members  who  owned  motor  bicycles  were  in¬ 
clined  to  claim  an  equality  that  Beryl  was  not  ready  to  cede. 

Yes,  appearances  must  be  kept  up  before  the  choir ;  you 
had  to  stay  on  your  pedestal  or  forfeit  their  respect.  Mrs. 
Crick  was  one  side  of  the  medal,  but  the  other  side  was  just 
as  embarrassing.  These  days  of  board  school  and  cinema 
,and  universal  suffrage  had  roused  the  giant  Demos. 

Something  was  demanded  now  by  the  village  choir.  The 
Vicar,  of  course,  always  struck  the  right  note.  Unity — yes. 
But  with  his  eldest  daughter  it  was  otherwise.  If  the  young 
men  of  the  choir  saw  her  tonight  with  hair  and  dress  rum¬ 
pled  and  eyes  red  and  swollen,  she  would  .  .  .  well,  yes, 
she  would  lose  caste. 

No,  she  couldn’t  face  that  staring,  loutish,  boring  set  of 
bumpkins.  Not  this  evening.  She  really  couldn’t. 

Very  well,  take  off  your  clothes  and  get  into  bed,  you 
coward  and  you  egoist. 

Beryl  took  off  her  clothes,  knelt  to  say  her  prayers,  found 
she  was  unable  to  do  so ;  and  then  she  got  into  bed. 


VII 

The  bed  was  hard  and  in  places  very  lumpy,  a  new  mat¬ 
tress  was  sorely  needed,  yet  Beryl  slept  far  better  than  she 
could  have  expected.  A  small  breeze  had  given  fragrance 
to  the  air;  and  mingled  with  it  were  faint,  delicious  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  B  Minor  mass  floating  through  the  open 
church  door.  Choir  practice  was  not  until  nine,  and  in 
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the  meantime  the  Vicar  had  given  himself  up  to  enjoyment. 
The  effect  of  those  strains,  combined  with  a  fall  in  tem¬ 
perature  was  to  lull  gently  a  tired  soul  into  repose. 

Beryl  woke  to  a  new  day.  Morning  brought  sanity  and 
with  it  courage.  Saturday  not  being  one  of  Lady  Cornelia’s 
four  days,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  go  up  to  the  Hall ; 
that  was  her  waking  thought.  She  thanked  whatever  gods 
there  were  for  such  a  boon. 

In  the  middle  of  a  cold  bath  a  resolve  entered  her  mind. 
She  decided  to  give  up  her  post  at  the  Hall.  Some  insults 
are  not  to  be  swallowed.  But  even  fifteen  shillings  a 
week  meant  a  good  deal  at  the  Vicarage;  in  fact  it  was 
difficult  to  see  how  they  could  carry  on  without  it.  Why 
not  go  farther  afield?  Other  people  got  whole  time  jobs 
in  London.  Why  not  she? 

The  trouble  was  that  already  she  had  had  two  bitter 
doses  of  London.  They  had  given  her  a  kind  of  nausea. 
First  was  that  disastrous  three  months  at  Grosvenor  Place. 
It  was  a  shame  to  think  of  it  like  that  when  Aunt  Theresa 
meant  so  well,  yet  she  had  not  been  ripe  for  the  experiment, 
and,  worse,  was  unsuitable.  Shy,  gauche,  and  self-conscious 
in  just  the  wrong  way,  she  could  never  forget  that  she  was 
eating  the  bread  of  charity.  It  was  wrong  to  be  so  morbidly 
proud,  even  Papa  had  hinted  that  it  was  a  little  unchristian, 
but  you  could  only  be  according  to  your  nature.  Aunt 
Theresa’s  genuine  kindness  was  even  more  humiliating  than 
the  aloofness  of  her  three  girls,  who  hardly  troubled  to 
disguise  that  they  had  no  use  for  Cousin  Beryl.  Socially 
her  failure  had  been  complete. 

Unhappily  her  London  experience  was  not  confined  to 
Grosvenor  Place.  Having  failed  to  fit  in  with  Aunt  The¬ 
resa’s  unpractical  scheme,  and  painfully  aware  that  young 
men  liked  her  no  better  than  her  cousins  did — the  hateful 
Lettice  said  in  her  acid  way,  “Beryl  never  looked  like 
getting  half  a  nibble” — there  seemed  nothing  for  it  but  to 
go  out  into  the  world  and  earn  some  kind  of  a  living. 
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In  revolt  from  barren  grandeur  and  uncomfortable  pre¬ 
tense,  she  gave  herself  to  the  study  of  typewriting  and 
shorthand.  At  grips  with  these  arid  sciences  she  disliked 
them  equally;  but  the  only  alternative  was  to  governess 
very  young  children,  her  “qualifications”  did  not  rise  be¬ 
yond.  Besides,  a  city  office  meant  freedom  of  a  kind  and 
perhaps  a  better  salary. 

Shorthand  bored  her  to  tears  and  typing  was  not  her 
metier,  yet  she  practised  so  bravely  that  in  about  six 
months  she  ventured  to  put  in  for  a  job  she  saw  in  a  news¬ 
paper.  Much  to  her  surprise  she  got  it,  at  a  modest  twenty- 
five  shillings  a  week. 

She  was  no  longer  a  case  for  Grosvenor  Place,  but  her 
parents  were  loth  for  her  to  live  alone  in  lodgings  in  Lon¬ 
don.  Beryl,  however,  had  fully  made  up  her  mind;  besides 
as  it  happened  there  was  an  alternative. 

Mums  had  a  married  sister,  two  years  older  than  herself, 
who  lived  at  Horridge  Town.  Mrs.  Pidd,  otherwise  Aunt 
Gracey,  had  two  boys  and  three  girls  of  her  own,  but  one 
of  the  girls  had  lately  got  married,  and  Aunt  Gracey  had 
no  objection  to  Beryl  as  a  p.g.  To  do  Aunt  Gracey  justice 
she  demurred  to  even  a  nominal  payment,  fifteen  shillings 
weekly  to  be  exact,  upon  which  Beryl  most  strongly  insisted. 

The  arrangement  did  not  last  long,  yet  it  was  sufficiently 
painful  to  let  Beryl  know  how  little  there  is  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  the  frying  pan  and  the  fire.  Britannia  Wharf,  Ber¬ 
mondsey,  in  the  words  of  cousin  Mabel  was  “a  beastly  ole.” 
All  the  same  her  typing  and  shorthand  combined  with 
other  forms  of  incompetence  enabled  her  to  be  ignominiously 
fired  at  the  end  of  six  weeks. 

So  troubled  was  Beryl’s  spirit  by  what  it  passed  through 
in  that  brief  term,  it  was  an  avatar  wholly  new  and  most 
bitterly  painful,  that  she  nearly  had  a  mental  breakdown. 
To  make  things  worse  she  conceived  a  powerful  aversion 
for  the  Pidd  family.  Of  course  she  was  too  fastidious,  yet 
better  a  hundred  times  the  crude  snobbery  of  Broadlands 
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Manor,  the  veiled  snobbery  of  Grosvenor  Place,  than  dem¬ 
ocracy  with  the  lid  off. 

She  had  not  realised  there  were  such  people.  Aunt 
Gracey,  who  was  Mums’  own  sister,  was  kindness  itself ;  but 
Uncle  Pidd  and  Elfie  and  Syd  and  Ireen  and  Mybel,  not 
to  mention  the  Bride,  had  an  uncanny  power  of  fraying  her 
nerves. 

Six  weeks  of  Albion  Villa  were  rather  more  than  Beryl 
could  bear.  She  returned  to  the  primitive  decencies  of 
Darleyfield  Vicarage  utterly  defeated  and  for  the  time  being 
broken  in  spirit.  If  this  was  what  getting  a  living  in  Lon¬ 
don  meant,  God  help  her.  Apart  from  the  general  awfulness 
of  Bermondsey  and  Horridge  Town,  and  the  hourly  nagging 
and  coarse  bullying  of  the  works  manager  at  Britannia 
Wharf,  an  excruciatingly  common  man,  there  was  her  para¬ 
lysing  sense  of  incompetence.  And  this  was  made  worse 
when  completely  fagged  out  she  found  her  way  back  to 
Albion  Villa  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Uncle  Pidd  was  a 
counterpart  of  Mr.  Walsh.  Not  only  did  he  look  like  him, 
but  he  spoke  like  him;  his  niece  was  convinced  that  both 
had  attended  the  same  school  and  the  same  college,  but 
where  the  Works  Manager  was  unsparing  and  brutal  in 
criticism,  Uncle  Pidd  was  more  subtle.  He  implied  rather 
than  expressed.  Like  all  the  family,  Aunt  Gracey  excepted, 
and  she  was  a  sister  of  Mums,  he  was  heavily  afflicted  with 
humour. 

Nothing  gave  Uncle  Pidd  more  pleasure  than  to  exercise 
this  gift  upon  those  whom  he  considered  his  social  and 
mental  inferiors.  Beryl  was  not  sure  which  of  these  cate¬ 
gories  she  came  under ;  after  one  week  of  Albion  Villa  she 
felt  it  was  probably  both. 

Uncle  Pidd  continually  set  the  table  in  a  roar  at  her  ex¬ 
pense.  He  could  not  ask  her  to  parth  the  muthtard  without 
imitating  her  voice.  She  prayed  God  it  was  not  in  the  least 
like  her  voice,  but  every  one  else,  Aunt  Gracey  always  ex¬ 
cepted,  thought  the  imitation  so  near  the  real  thing  that 
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they  laughed  until  they  choked.  The  truth  was  the  whole 
family,  Aunt  Gracey  excepted,  for  some  reason  were  in¬ 
clined  to  resent  Beryl’s  voice.  Why  they  should  do  so  she 
didn’t  know,  although  Ireen,  who  had  a  lucrative  but  hard 
job  at  an  eating-house  in  Gray’s  Inn  Road,  announced  in 
a  sudden  access  of  mysterious  temper,  to  which  she  was 
liable  at  the  end  of  a  heavy  day,  “that  Burial  mustn’t  try 
to  put  it  over  them,  even  if  she  was  the  niece  of  an  earl. 
They  were  just  as  good  as  her,  and  she  could  put  that  in 
her  cigar  case  and  smoke  it  quietly.” 

Beryl  was  puzzled  by  this  advice.  The  combined  re¬ 
sources  of  Broadlands  Manor,  Grosvenor  Place  and  Darley- 
field  Vicarage  were  unable  to  construe  the  verb  “to  put  it 
over.”  Still,  it  was  not  very  difficult  to  guess  the  meaning 
of  Ireen;  so  Beryl  decided  one  evening  that  the  time  had 
come  to  take  leave  of  Albion  Villa,  Horridge  Town.  This 
resolve,  as  it  happened,  also  coincided  with  Mr.  Walsh’s 
view  that  Miss  Lancelot-Chetwynd  must  say  farewell  to 
Victoria  Works,  Britannia  Wharf,  Bermondsey. 

In  retrospect  this  second  experience  of  London  was  far 
worse  than  the  first. 

However,  a  long  night’s  rest  and  a  cool  and  lovely  morn¬ 
ing  gave  Beryl  some  much  needed  courage.  She  had  slept 
considerably  beyond  her  usual  time,  so  that  when  she 
handed  Milly’s  parcel  to  Mrs.  Crick  it  w^as  after  nine 
o’clock.  Being  Saturday,  however,  it  didn’t  matter. 

Coming  out  of  the  post  office  she  decided  to  go  on  up  the 
village  and  have  a  word  with  Dr.  Philby. 

Rain  having  fallen  in  the  night,  the  lucent  air  was  sweet; 
the  thirsty  earth  had  drunk  greedily,  and  like  Beryl  herself 
had  a  look  of  renewal.  Stepping  out  with  her  long  stride 
down  a  rather  squalid  mile  of  village  street,  the  new  re¬ 
solve  took  shape.  Not  an  hour  longer  than  she  could  help 
would  she  stay  with  Lady  Cornelia;  she  must  begin  at 
once  to  answer  newspaper  advertisements.  The  result  need 
not  be  a  second  Britannia  Wharf ;  there  were  far  better 
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places  to  work  in  if  only  they  could  be  found;  but  in  any 
event  she  must  prepare  for  a  return  to  typing  and  short¬ 
hand. 

She  hated  monotony,  but  a  job  of  that  kind  was  the  best 
she  could  hope  for ;  she  was  without  training  in  anything 
else.  No  doubt  she  would  dislike  it  intensely  when  she 
got  it,  for  her  lines  were  not  likely  to  be  cast  in  pleasant 
places,  but  she  had  fully  made  up  her  mind  to  quit  Darley- 
field  Hall. 

Dr.  Philby  lived  at  the  far  end  of  the  village  in  a  small 
but  well  proportioned  Georgian  house,  rather  good  of  its 
kind.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  Beryl’s,  in  fact  he  was  a 
friend  of  the  entire  family,  having  ushered  not  only  herself 
but  her  five  brothers  and  sisters  into  the  world. 

The  village  was  afraid  of  this  old  doctor-man.  Like 
many  crusted  bachelors  who  live  alone  with  their  house¬ 
keepers,  his  manner  was  odd,  his  speech  abrupt,  not  to  say 
rough.  “Well,  Johnny,  drinking  again?”  “Hullo  Thomas, 
when  are  you  going  on  the  parish?”  This  style  of  greeting 
did  not  make  him  popular.  He  had  a  scowl  and  a  hard 
word  for  everybody,  but  if  there  was  serious  trouble  about 
it  was  earmarked  as  a  case  for  Dr.  Philby.  Nobody  who 
had  to  do  with  him  ever  questioned  his  judgment. 

Beryl  had  a  warm  corner  for  a  tried  friend.  Sometimes 
his  cynicism  shocked  and  a  little  offended  her;  but  she 
knew  him  well  enough  not  to  take  it  too  seriously.  It  was 
a  pose,  for  at  the  back  of  everything  was  a  man  shrewd, 
kindly  and  straight  thinking,  who  hated  the  injustice  that 
was  in  the  world  and  was  always  ready  to  do  somebody  a 
good  turn  if  he  were  not  caught  in  the  act  of  doing  it. 

When  Beryl  opened  Dr.  Philby’s  green  gate  she  found 
him  in  the  many-coloured  strip  of  garden  in  front  of  the 
house.  He  was  cutting  a  few  roses. 

“Top  o’  the  morning,  miss.  When  are  you  going  to  get 
a  young  man?  You’ll  be  losing  your  market  you  know,  if 
you  don’t  watch  it.”  His  usual  style. 
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A  time  there  was,  not  so  long  ago,  when  Beryl  was  em¬ 
barrassed  by  it,  and  secretly  resented  it ;  but  that  time  had 
now  passed.  She  coloured  a  little,  all  the  same,  as  she 
sniffed  the  flowers  and  said,  “Doesn’t  everything  smell 
lovely  this  morning?” 

He  offered  her  a  rose,  a  glorious  white  one  and  said 
laughing,  “If  you  don’t  get  a  move  on,  my  lady,  you’ll  have 
to  be  content  with  an  old  jakes  like  me.” 

One  might  do  worse,  was  the  thought  that  flashed  across 
Beryl’s  mind.  If  only  he  were  in  earnest,  rough  diamond 
that  he  was,  she  would  be  spared  the  horrors  of  bread  and 
butter  hunting  in  that  awful  London. 

One  might  do  worse  than  Dr.  Philby,  but  she  was  not 
pert  enough  to  tell  him  so.  “I  expect  you’ve  come  for  your 
father’s  Times?” 

As  a  matter  of  fact  she  had.  Dr.  Philby  had  the  Times 
delivered  to  him  every  morning  by  a  boy  on  a  bicycle,  and 
the  vicar  of  the  parish,  who  could  afford  no  such  luxury, 
was  given  the  revision  of  it.  Each  evening  at  bedtime, 
the  day’s  paper  was  laid  on  a  table  in  the  hall,  and  it  was 
duly  collected  by  an  emissary  from  the  vicarage  in  the 
course  of  the  next  day. 

“I  think  your  roses  are  quite  beautiful.”  Beryl  knew  he 
was  proud  of  them,  and  she  was  trying  to  cultivate  the 
feminine  art  of  gracefully  saying  the  right  thing  in  the 
right  way.  Aunt  Theresa  had  the  gift  in  a  high  degree; 
in  fact  the  whole  of  female  Grosvenor  Place  had  a  percep¬ 
tion  of  its  value.  “Nowadays,”  said  the  cynical  Lettice, 
“unless  one  is  on  the  stage,  one  must  be  fairly  useful  with 
the  butter-knife  if  one  intends  to  vamp  a  rich  husband.” 

Vulgarly  cynical,  but  Beryl  was  afraid  it  was  true.  She 
disliked  the  thought,  but  had  Lettice  stood  at  that  moment 
in  her  shoes  undoubtedly  she  would  proceed  “to  vamp”  Dr. 
Philby.  Even  if  it  led  to  nothing,  it  would  not  be  waste  of 
time — Lettice  never  wasted  time  or  anything  else  if  per- 
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sonal  trouble  was  involved  in  the  process — it  would  be  what 
she  called  “good  for  her  technique.” 

“Yes,  my  roses  are  all  right,”  he  swallowed  the  compli¬ 
ment  avidly.  “But  if  you’ll  walk  this  way,  madam,  I’ll 
show  you  something  that  you  may  consider  really  worth 
looking  at.” 

“Cherries,”  thought  Beryl  as  she  followed  the  shirt¬ 
sleeved  figure  through  a  gate  of  lattice  into  a  jolly  old  gar¬ 
den  at  the  back  of  the  house. 

She  was  right.  And  her  eye  had  been  on  those  cherries 
some  little  time.  It  was  horrid  to  be  so  calculating,  but 
she  could  not  help  venturing  a  hope  .  .  . 

Dr.  Philby,  without  any  prompting,  at  once  gave  sub¬ 
stance  to  Beryl’s  hope. 

“They’re  a  bit  late,  but  they’re  coming  on  now.  This 
rain  with  sun  on  top  is  just  what  the  doctor  ordered.  In 
about  a  couple  of  days  there’ll  be  a  basket  for  you.” 

“How  kind  you  are!”  The  unaffected  delight  of  a  child. 

“It’s  you  or  it’s  the  pigs.”  He  was  determined  not  to  be 
caught  out  in  a  good  deed.  “There’s  bushels  more  than  I 
shall  know  what  to  do  with.” 

“How  are  the  bees?” 

“The  bees  are  all  right.  Plenty  of  honey.  Belinda  has 
put  up  a  nice  fresh  comb  for  you.” 

Appreciation  was  cut  short  by  a  sour  grunt.  “That  re¬ 
minds  me;  I  hope  those  brats  are  getting  some  fresh  but¬ 
ter.  There’s  nothing  like  fresh  butter  for  growing  brats.” 

“Not  so  much  as  I  should  like.”  This  was  a  candour 
Beryl  would  not  have  permitted  herself  with  anyone  else. 

“You  must  see  about  it,  my  girl.”  He  spoke  sternly,  yet 
he  knew  very  well  these  instructions  could  not  be  carried 
out.  To  soften  an  embarrassment  Beryl  was  unable  to 
hide,  he  pointed  to  the  south  wall.  “I  think  those  peaches 
are  going  to  be  good.” 

Beryl  with  a  lively  sense  of  joys  to  come  at  once  began 
to  buck  up  again. 
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“Talking  of  peaches,  how  are  you  getting  on  with  old 
Aunt  Nelly  up  at  the  Hall?” 

“I  hate  her,”  said  Beryl.  The  words  slipped  out.  Hope¬ 
less,  quite  hopeless  to  be  so  wanting  in  discretion.  But  she 
simply  couldn’t  help  it,  she  was  no  Aunt  Theresa  and  she 
never  would  be. 

“Good  for  you.”  Dr.  Philby  twinkled  all  over.  He 
thoroughly  enjoyed  her  break.  “Same  here.  And  yet  I 
believe  that  woman  has  a  saving  grace.  Anyhow  we  under¬ 
stand  one  another.  I’m  always  very  rude  to  her  and  she’s 
always  very  rude  to  me.  She  knows  that  I’m  no  gentleman 
and  I  know  that  she’s  no  lady ;  so  there  we  are.  But  as  I 
say  she  has  a  saving  grace,  although  God  knows  what  it  is 
or  where  the  old  haunt  keeps  it.” 

“The  only  grace  she  has  that  I  can  see” — Beryl  could 
never  help  matching  Dr.  Philby’s  candour  with  a  little  of 
her  own— “is  her  sense  of  humour.  It’s  horribly  broad  and 
mostly  indecent,  but  it  is  humour  of  a  kind,  I  suppose.” 

“Yes,  she’s  devilish  amusing.  All  the  same  she  ought  to 
have  been  drowned  in  a  pail  of  water  on  the  day  of  her 
birth.  But  as  that  precaution  was  neglected  we’ve  simply 
got  to  put  up  with  her.  By  the  way,  I  hope  you  are  setting 
your  cap  at  one  of  those  boys.  They’ll  be  very  well  off 
one  day,  Master  Dolly  in  particular ;  he’ll  have  a  big 
property  when  Farmer  Giles  pegs  out.  And  you  are  now 
getting  old  enough  to  realise,  my  child,  that  a  nice  balance 
at  Coutts  Bank  is  about  the  usefulest  thing  going.” 

Beryl  did  not  reply.  The  wounds  of  yesterday  were  still 
throbbing.  Besides  it  really  was  vulgar  to  discuss  one’s 
betters  and  one’s  relations  with  them  in  this  free  and  easy 
style.  Dr.  Philby  was  Dr.  Philby,  but  there  were  times 
when  he  was  really  rather,  rather! 

“If  I  were  you,  miss,  I’d  set  my  cap  at  Dolly.  He  won’t 
make  a  bad  husband  when  he  settles  down.”  Mere  silence 
had  no  power  to  check  the  old  doctor-man  once  he  had 
taken  the  bit  in  his  teeth.  “And  think  how  mad  it’d  make 
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Aunt  Nelly  if  you  brought  it  off.  Hopping  mad  she’d  be. 
However,  there’s  no  need  to  worry  about  that;  you  are 
quite  as  good  as  Dolly;  in  fact,  according  to  that  old  liar 
Debrett  you’re  better.” 

Beryl  concealed  her  pain  with  a  smile.  Dr.  Philby  was  a 
true  friend,  but  she  did  so  wish  sometimes  he  would  not  let 
his  Irishman’s  tongue  run  away  with  him. 

“I  must  go  now.”  Awkwardly  done.  Aunt  Theresa  and 
the  girls  would  have  played  “save-face”  ever  so  much  bet¬ 
ter.  How  clumsy  she  always  was !  “It’s  nearly  ten  already 
and  I  have  to  give  Margery  and  Penelope  a  lesson.” 

“Time  those  brats  went  to  school.” 

Beryl  winced  at  this  forthrightness. 

“Where  are  you  thinking  of  sending  ’em?” 

“  ’Tisn’t  decided  yet.”  She  parried  the  question  as  well 
as  she  could. 

“If  you  take  my  advice,  as  I  said  to  your  mother  the 
other  day,  it  won’t  be  the  national  school  at  Darleyfield-in- 
the-Vale.” 

Beryl  winced  again.  This  concern  with  other  people’s 
business  was  impertinent.  Still,  it  was  Dr.  Philby ;  one  must 
make  allowances;  and  beyond  a  doubt  he  knew  their  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  thought  was  a  barb.  She  grew  hot. 

“Yes,  I’d  keep  ’em  clear  of  the  village  if  they  were  mine— 
for  various  reasons.  But  there’s  a  retired  governess  body 
who  has  come  to  live  a  mile  this  side  Knowe-on-the-Wold 
who’d  probably  run  over  on  her  bicycle  two  or  three  days  a 
week  and  take  charge  of  ’em  for  a  small  fee.  And  you  can 
attend  to  ’em  the  rest  of  the  time.  A  much  better  arrange¬ 
ment  than  the  village  school,  believe  me.” 

Beryl  could  not  help  resenting  the  suggestion  a  little,  but 
she  knew  it  was  sound.  Dr.  Philby  or  no  Dr.  Philby,  she 
did  not  thank  him  for  being  so  active  in  their  affairs.  Yet 
he  was  absolutely  right;  Margery  and  Penelope  must  not 
find  their  way  to  the  national  school.  And  when  she  left 
home  again,  which  she  had  fully  made  up  her  mind  to  do, 
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the  excellent  lady  at  Knowe-on-the-Wold  might  be  able  to 
save  the  situation. 

“Really  I  must  go/’  said  Beryl,  fighting  hard  against  vexa¬ 
tion.  This  old  man  had  a  terrible  power  of  rubbing  one  up 
the  wrong  way. 

He  led  her  along  a  devious  back  passage  into  a  cool  and 
well  kept  house.  She  never  entered  without  envy  of  its 
civilised  aura.  If  the  vicarage  could  only  be  like  it.  Alas, 
it  never  could  be! 

“Here’s  your  father’s  Times,  milady.  And  this  by  the 
look  on’t  is  a  comb  of  honey  that  Belinda’s  cut  for  you.” 

“Oh,  how  good  of  her.”  Beryl  glowed  at  the  sight. 

“And  here  are  the  latest  essays  of  the  Gloomy  Dean.” 
Chuckling  he  put  into  her  hand  a  slim  volume.  “Of  course 
myself  I’m  little  better  than  an  atheist,  but  that’s  a  sports¬ 
man  I  always  find  worth  while.  Tell  your  father  to  put 
an  eye  over  ’em.  May  help  him  to  bring  his  ideas  up  to 
date.” 

“Papa  doesn’t  want  to  bring  his  ideas  up  to  date.”  Beryl 
at  once  took  up  the  gage.  No  one  was  allowed  to  criticise 
the  Vicar. 

Dr.  Philby  laughed.  “Your  father  is  a  saint,  dear  child, 
that’s  his  trouble.  And  in  the  world  of  today  it  is  about  as 
practical  to  be  a  saint  as  to  push  a  bicycle  in  paradise.  It’s 
a  confusion  of  ideas.” 

“I  don’t  think  Papa’s  ideas  are  at  all  confused.”  She 
feared  her  tone  was  a  little  stuffy.  “The  world  would  be 
a  much  better  place  if  it  would  only  follow  them.” 

“Privately  I’m  not  so  sure ;  your  father  isn’t  practical. 
If  it  hadn’t  been  for  his  wife  and  six  children  he’d  have 
been  a  Carthusian  monk  long  ago.” 

Beryl  flushed  deeply.  Well  used  though  she  was  to  the 
thrust  of  one  little  better  than  an  atheist  this  was  heavier 
than  usual.  Again  she  took  refuge  in  silence.  Even  if  her 
father  was  wrong,  tragically  wrong  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  world,  and  horrid  doubts  had  begun  to  rise  in  her 
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lately,  the  sense  of  his  dignity  and  of  her  own  forbade  any 
discussion  of  the  subject. 

When  her  difficult  friend  had  generously  loaded  her  up 
with  the  Times  newspaper,  a  lovely  bunch  of  roses,  the  latest 
volume  of  the  Gloomy  Dean,  and  a  comb  of  honey  that  Be¬ 
linda  had  cleverly  packed,  he  said  by  way  of  a  parting  shot : 
“Take  my  advice,  girl,  and  get  after  Master  Dolly  as  quick 
as  ever  you  can.  He’ll  settle  down  into  a  useful  sort  of  hus¬ 
band,  and  you  can  take  it  from  me  he  won’t  go  long 
a-begging.” 

So  much  for  Dr.  Philby’s  idea  of  fun.  Beryl’s  cheeks 
were  tingling  as  she  hugged  her  roses  and  her  father’s  Times, 
balancing  them  precariously  with  a  comb  of  fresh  honey 
and  the  Gloomy  Dean.  She  neatly  kicked  to  the  green  gate 
as  she  went  out.  What  a  pity  he  was  so  jocular,  what  a  pity 
he  had  no  taste.  Her  ears  burnt  finely.  Still  why  criticise  ? 
No  one  was  perfect  in  this  queer  mix-up,  Papa,  poor  darling, 
alway  excepted.  And  even  he?  But  one  had  simply  no 
right  to  criticise  one’s  elders  and  betters.  Her  modern  mind, 
she  supposed. 

Oh  damn  her  modern  mind ! 

Anyhow  she  was  braced  after  twenty  minutes  in  that 
lovely  old  garden  with  her  old  doctor-man.  He  always  made 
her  feel  like  a  kitten  who  had  been  mishandled,  but  in  an 
odd  and  curious  way  she — she  loved  him. 

Before  eleven  she  was  back  at  the  vicarage.  Her  father 
was  sporting  his  oak.  Saturday  morning  was  a  time  of 
powerful  concentration  on  the  morrow’s  sermon,  a  labour 
nothing  was  ever  allowed  to  disturb.  This  was  certainly 
not  a  moment  to  intrude  upon  him  with  the  wicked  Dean. 
Even  the  Times  must  wait.  She  proceeded  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  fact  by  scanning  its  list  of  situations  vacant, 
chose  the  three  likeliest  and  sat  down  then  and  there  to 
apply  for  them  in  her  best  handwriting  and  choicest  Eng¬ 
lish.  It  would  mean  hard  grind  at  typing  and  shorthand, 
the  two  most  tedious  studies  in  the  world,  it  would  mean 
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industrial  London  again,  that  modern  edition  of  Dante’s 
Inferno.  But  it  was  that  or  it  was  Lady  Cornelia ! 

These  applications  duly  written  she  felt  rather  heroic. 
Running  at  once  to  the  post  office  she  dropped  them  into  the 
red  pillar  box  so  that  for  the  time  being  the  whole  matter 
should  be  off  her  mind.  Then  she  ran  home,  and  in  amaz¬ 
ingly  good  heart,  all  things  considered,  proceeded  to  induct 
Margery  and  Penelope  into  the  mystery  of  words  of  two  and 
three  and  even  four  syllables. 


VIII 

Beryl  continued  her  attention  to  the  Times  newspaper. 
Each  day  when  Dr.  Philby’s  copy  arrived  for  her  father, 
she  ran  an  eye  over  the  column  addressed  to  Lady  Clerks 
and  Typists.  And  she  was  not  content  with  the  Times. 
When  she  went  up  to  the  Hall  she  occupied  spare  moments 
by  raking  the  pages  of  the  Morning  Post ,  the  Telegraph  and 
the  Mail. 

Many  applications  she  wrote  out  and  posted  at  Mrs. 
Crick’s,  but  the  days  went  by  and  her  persistence  did  not 
receive  Lettice’s  “even  so  much  as  half  a  nibble.” 

It  was  keenly  disappointing  yet  not  unexpected.  Her 
kind  of  situation  was  desperately  hard  to  obtain.  So  many 
girls,  with  qualifications  far  beyond  hers,  were  after  them. 
To  get  a  job,  with  a  good  employer,  was  largely  a  matter 
of  luck,  unless  of  course  one  had  a  private  “pull”  which  she 
certainly  had  not. 

It  seemed  waste  of  money  to  be  lavishing  so  much  a  week 
on  stamps  and  stationery  without  any  result.  All  the  same 
once  an  idea  came  into  her  not  very  malleable  mind  she  was 
tenacious.  She  was  determined  to  quit  Lady  Cornelia  whom 
she  found  more  odious  every  time  she  went  up  to  the  Hall ; 
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and  as  far  as  she  could  see  there  was  no  other  means  of 
achieving  that  object. 

Meanwhile  she  lost  no  opportunity  of  practising  those  arts 
of  which  she  knew  something  already.  They  seemed  to  hold 
the  keys  of  the  future.  During  her  stay  in  London  she  had 
had  lessons  in  shorthand  and  had  ground  away  for  nearly  a 
year;  only  “elbow-grease”  was  needed  to  make  her  quite 
expert. 

Whenever  she  had  a  few  minutes  to  spare,  out  came  pen¬ 
cil  and  notebook.  It  was  lucky  that  while  in  London  she 
had  had  lessons  in  typing  also,  and  that  out  of  meagre,  very 
meagre  savings  had  been  able  to  buy  a  portable  Rem¬ 
ington.  That  blessed  machine  was  very  useful  now.  Hard 
grind  claimed  many  an  hour  she  would  love  to  have  given 
to  a  novel  or  to  attempting  the  divine  Bach  or  the  august 
Beethoven  on  the  church  organ,  or  taking  a  quiet  walk  by 
herself  and  picking  flowers  in  the  woods. 

In  the  near  future,  as  far  as  she  could  tell,  there  would 
be  no  other  means  of  putting  a  scrape  of  butter  on  her 
bread. 

A  fortnight  passed,  and  not  one  answer  came.  What  did 
she  expect  ?  It  would  probably  take  months  to  achieve  any 
result.  In  the  matter  of  Britannia  Works  she  had  been 
extraordinarily  lucky;  and  to  get  even  that  rough  job  had 
required  six  weeks.  It  was  no  use  being  foolishly  optimistic ; 
still,  if  she  were  not  optimistic,  quite  foolishly  so,  her  present 
drive  would  soon  cease. 

To  be  wholly  candid,  she  was  dreading  a  certain  event 
with  all  her  soul ;  and  before  it  took  place  she  wanted  to 
make  her  escape  to  London.  That  event  was  the  fete  and 
gala  in  Darleyfield  Park  for  which  she  had  sent  out  ninety- 
five  summonses  for  the  22nd  of  July.  In  aid  of  the  Parish 
Church  Restoration  Fund,  under  Lady  Cornelia’s  aegis,  it 
was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  “our  parson’s  eldest  gal” 
would  be  pretty  deeply  involved  unless  she  could  find  a 
way  out. 
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She  realised  now  that  it  would  be  folly  to  expect  a 
London  situation  to  provide  it.  Such  things  did  not  happen. 
Entering  upon  the  third  week  with  a  heart  near  zero,  she 
tried  to  meet  the  ugly  fact  of  simply  having  to  be  present 
at  the  function  on  the  22  nd  of  July. 

Lady  Cornelia  had  a  powerful  knack  of  putting  her 
shoulder  to  the  wheel.  If  she  did  a  thing,  she  did  it  well ; 
it  was  her  boast  that  she  was  a  born  organiser.  At  the 
outset  she  had  informed  the  Vicar  of  the  Parish,  to  her  mind 
a  strangely  ineffectual  man,  that  she  was  making  herself 
responsible  for  “gingering  things  up.”  It  was  no  use  mak¬ 
ing  him  responsible,  as  she  was  careful  to  tell  him. 

Within  a  ring  of  twenty  miles  were  eight  parishes,  of 
which  the  ancient  village  of  Darleyfield-in-the-Vale  with 
its  fine  old  Norman  church  was  the  axis.  Locally  that 
church  used  to  be  considered  a  kind  of  sun,  though  alas, 
no  longer  so,  with  the  other  parish  churches  mere  satellites 
around  it.  Lady  Cornelia  still  holding  this  view,  each  of 
the  eight  parishes  was  to  bear  a  part  in  the  “do”  in  her  park 
on  the  22nd. 

Rumour  spread  of  the  wonders  to  be.  Nobody  had  a 
good  word  for  Lady  Cornelia.  Rich  or  poor,  gentle  or 
simple,  gaffer  or  grandee,  one  and  all  found  her  lacking  in 
the  milk  of  human  kindness ;  but  they  knew  better  than  to 
cross  her.  She  was  all  powerful  on  the  countryside.  Squire 
Grandison  owned  the  finest  farms,  three  of  the  livings  were 
in  his  gift;  in  this  out-of-the  way  corner  of  the  English 
Midlands  the  feudal  spirit  being  still  alive,  wise  men  took 
care  to  keep  in  with  Lady  Cornelia  Grandison. 

The  better  horse  of  the  two,  by  a  very  long  chalk,  was 
the  old  grey  mare.  Squire  didn’t  cut  much  ice  while  Aunt 
Nelly  was  by.  And  whatever  she  did  in  the  way  of  bazaars, 
fetes,  tea-fights  or  meetings  of  this  and  that,  and  her  finger 
was  in  every  pie,  always  hustling,  always  throwing  her 
weight  about,  always  putting  the  fear  of  God  into  some¬ 
body,  she  left  nothing  to  chance. 
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Already  the  world  knew  that  Darleyfield  Parish  Church 
Restoration  Fund  was  to  benefit  substantially  from  her 
efforts.  To  that  end,  pace  the  handbills  which  had  been 
posted  in  all  the  bar  parlours  of  the  neighbourhood,  there 
would  be  roundabouts  and  swings ;  a  marquee  with  refresh¬ 
ments  at  reasonable  prices;  the  Knowe-on-the-Wold  Silver 
Medal  Temperance  Prize  Band  to  discourse  a  programme 
of  music;  also  there  would  be  athletic  sports,  a  baby  show 
and  a  beauty  contest;  and  in  the  evening  fireworks  and 
dancing. 

Yes,  a  proper  affair.  Something  for  everybody,  and  if 
only  the  weather  behaved  itself  success  was  sure.  For  not 
only  was  Lady  Cornelia  behind  it,  but  as  the  handbills 
said,  it  was  under  “the  direct  personal  patronage”  of  half 
the  Knuts  in  the  shire,  of  which  a  long  and  imposing  list 
was  given. 

Discussion  was  rife  at  The  Case  is  Altered,  the  oldest 
and  most  respectable  of  the  three  public  houses  in  the 
straggling  main  street  of  Darleyfield- in-the- Vale,  as  to 
whether  “direct  personal  patronage”  meant  that  all  these 
Nobs  would  be  present  on  an  occasion  which  threatened  to 
break  every  local  record.  Some  read  it  one  way,  some 
another ;  but  no  matter  who  turned  up  or  who  failed  to  do 
so,  if  only  the  weather  kept  fine  for  the  22nd,  the  “do”  in 
Lady  Cornelia’s  Park  was  going  to  be  a  regular  beano. 

The  day  came  nearer,  and  Beryl  had  to  abandon  hope. 
She  hated  to  think  of  the  coming  event.  Her  father’s  official 
position  meant  the  limelight  for  them  all.  A  fete  and  gala 
was  not  in  Mums’  line,  but  Papa  was  sure  that  dear  Lady 
Cornelia  would  be  so  disappointed  if  the  Vicar’s  wife  was  not 
there.  Her  eldest  daughter  did  not  contradict  this  assertion. 
It  would  have  been  presumptuous,  especially  as  Mums,  poor 
darling,  ever  a  too-willing  martyr  to  duty,  promptly  said 
that  if  the  Vicar  thought  that,  she  must  certainly  go. 

In  the  dark  cloud  of  Mums’  heroism  was  just  one  gleam 
of  silver.  Mums  announced  that  if  she  went  to  the  gala  she 
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would  be  obliged  to  have  a  new  frock  of  some  kind;  her 
present  one  having  done  duty  for  nine  summers  would  hardly 
be  respectful  to  Lady  Cornelia.  Beryl  fervently  agreed. 
Setting  off  at  once  on  her  bicycle  a  long  eight  miles  to 
Knowe-on-the-Wold  which  had  the  nearest  decent  shops, 
in  quest  of  a  suitable  material,  she  returned  with  a  black 
and  white  art  silk  at  three  and  eleven  three.  She  was  con¬ 
gratulated  upon  the  purchase;  but  then  came  the  delicate 
business  of  lending  Mums  a  hand  in  the  making  up. 

What  with  one  thing  and  another  Beryl  was  fully  occu¬ 
pied  up  to  the  very  eve  of  the  festival.  She  had  her  work 
at  the  Hall  four  days  a  week,  she  continued  to  bombard  the 
offices  of  the  London  newspapers,  she  gave  Margery  and 
Penelope  their  lessons,  she  did  a  hundred  and  one  chores 
about  the  house,  she  spent  at  least  two  hours  daily  upon 
shorthand  and  typing,  she  played  the  organ  on  Sunday  at 
both  services  and  took  her  Bible  Class  in  the  afternoon,  so 
there  was  not  much  time  for  brooding  over  what  would 
happen  on  the  22nd  of  July. 

So  quickly  the  days  slipped  by  and  so  little  heed  was  paid 
to  them,  that  when  she  woke  one  morning  with  a  start  to 
find  that  the  fatal  Saturday  already  dawned,  she  was 
plunged  in  a  crise  des  nerjs. 

At  breakfast  loomed  the  painful  fact  that  whatever  hap¬ 
pened  now  she  would  have  to  face  the  music.  She  foresaw 
a  day  of  humiliation;  and  so  heavy  was  the  shadow  upon 
her  that  she  was  unable  to  eat.  After  a  miserable  hour 
with  Margery  and  Penelope,  in  the  course  of  which  those 
engaging  brats  got  on  her  nerves  she  went  up  the  village  to 
seek  consolation  of  Dr.  Philby. 

But  he  was  not  a  kind  of  man  to  smooth  ruffled  plumes. 

“There’s  going  to  be  a  holy  toomarsh  this  afternoon,  I 
hear,”  was  his  greeting.  “You’ll  be  there  of  course  in  your 
war  paint.” 

Gloomily  Beryl  was  afraid  she  would  have  to  be. 

“You  hardly  seem  as  if  you’re  going  to  enjoy  it.” 
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She  confessed  that  every  moment  would  be  a  penance. 

“Think  of  the  cause,  my  child.” 

A  wry  face  made  it  clear  that  even  the  cause  would  not 
sustain  her. 

Dr.  Philby  laughed  at  her  tragedy  air.  “Doesn’t  do, 
you  know,  to  be  too  fastidious.” 

That  was  very  true,  Beryl  was  painfully  aware.  But  he 
should  have  known  that  with  the  best  will  in  the  world  one 
cannot  be  other  than  one  is.  If  you  are  born  minus  a  skin, 
as  Beryl  was  coming  to  believe  that  she  was,  you  are 
wounded  too  often  and  too  easily.  The  little  thorns  of 
life,  which  a  healthy  epidermis  lightly  brushes  aside,  may 
cause  exquisite  agony.  She  knew  it  was  irrational  to  be 
balking  at  the  function  of  the  afternoon,  but  it  was  the  way 
she  was  made ;  and  nothing  that  she  did,  and  nothing  that 
was  said  by  her  old  doctor-man  or  anyone  else  was  going  to 
alter  the  fact. 

At  parting,  as  he  put  the  Times  into  her  hand,  she  also 
received  a  huge  bunch  of  lilies. 

“Oh  how  perfectly  lovely.”  Never  did  she  fail  to  respond 
to  beauty.  Somehow  this  dazzling  purity  had  the  effect  of 
making  her  feel  ashamed. 

She  forced  herself  to  a  kind  of  stoicism  as  she  took  leave 
of  her  friend  at  his  green  gate.  “I  suppose  you’ll  be  there 
this  afternoon?” 

“Well  now,  that  I  don’t  know.  That  park’ll  be  a  bake¬ 
house,  so  I  mayn’t  have  the  pluck  to  face  it.  Depends  how 
I  feel  after  lunch.  They  tell  me  there’ll  be  roundabouts.” 

“I’m  afraid  so.”  Beryl  swung  back  to  inspissated  gloom. 

“Well,  if  I  can  only  be  sure  that  Aunt  Nelly  will  mount 
’em  and  that  she’ll  have  the  misfortune  to  take  a  nose-dive 
into  a  cow-pat,  you  may  count  upon  my  presence.” 

This  Rabelaisian  suggestion  appealed  to  Beryl’s  mood; 
but  it  did  nothing  to  lighten  her  heart  as  she  proceeded  with 
her  lovely  bunch  of  lilies  along  the  village  street. 
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IX 

Jangled,  out  of  tune,  Beryl  had  no  sooner  returned  to  the 
Vicarage  than  it  grew  unbearable.  It  was  only  eleven 
o’clock,  but  Saturday  the  22nd  of  July  gave  promise 
already  of  being  quite  the  hottest  day  of  a  very  hot  summer. 

She  would  have  given  a  year  of  life  not  to  show  up  at  that 
horrid  function.  Yet  it  was  her  plain  and  simple  duty. 
Mums  who  dreaded  it  almost  as  much  as  she  did,  and  was 
so  terribly  in  need  of  rest,  was  fully  determined  to  do  hers. 
Even  the  Vicar,  with  his  stoic  indifference  to  crowds,  or 
perhaps  one  ought  to  say  his  saintly  regard  for  the  multi¬ 
tude,  was  not  looking  forward  to  the  occasion.  Still,  he 
was  going  to  be  there. 

Beryl  was  painfully  aware  that  her  feelings  were  rooted  in 
a  mean  and  selfish  egoism.  Why,  oh  why,  hadn’t  she  the 
moral  strength  of  her  parents !  If  only  one  had  their  knack 
of  taking  things  in  one’s  stride!  Suddenly  her  eye  was 
caught  by  Dr.  Philby’s  sheaf  of  lilies.  With  so  much  beauty 
in  the  world,  why  dwell  on  the  squalor? 

It  was  Saturday  morning.  Why  not  take  the  flowers 
into  the  church  and  decorate  the  altar?  Inspiration  lurked 
in  the  idea. 

Whenever  Beryl  entered  that  oasis  she  felt  a  change  of 
heart.  She  was  curiously  impressionable,  oddly  responsive 
to  the  spirit  of  place.  Why  did  this  ancient,  dark,  worm- 
eaten,  not  too  tidy  church,  smelling  of  rats  and  decay,  wield 
this  power  over  her?  It  was  dedicated  to  a  God  so  remote 
that  she  was  not  really  sure  He  meant  anything. 

Strange  that  the  inside  of  a  church,  even  the  church  of 
her  adored  father,  should  have  this  effect  upon  a  girl  with 
a  modern  outlook.  People  were  saying,  wise  people,  and  she 
felt  bound  to  agree,  that  the  God  of  the  Victorians,  by  whom 
he  so  staunchly  stood,  was  but  a  name  to  the  awakened 
children  of  the  post-war  world.  When  she  listened  to  her 
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father  in  the  pulpit,  although  his  Eton  and  Cambridge  de¬ 
livery  was  music  and  he  was  so  lovely  in  his  life,  she  was 
bound  to  feel,  she  was  bound  to  feel  .  .  . 

Blasphemer,  put  your  lilies  on  the  altar.  And  then  go, 
before  you  soil  your  soul  .  .  . 

She  carefully  arranged  the  flowers,  Dr.  Philby’s  flowers,  an 
unbeliever’s  flowers,  in  two  large  gilt  vases,  one  each  side 
of  the  Cross. 

This  sacramental  act  was  like  a  deep,  cool  draught. 
Strengthened  thereby,  she  groped  her  way  slowly  up  the 
dark  and  winding  stair  to  the  organ  loft.  As  she  did  so  the 
thought  of  her  parents  came  again  into  her  mind.  If  only 
she  could  be  like  them!  Somehow  they  were  above  the 
tongues  of  a  world  whose  brutality  she  dreaded.  What  was 
that  great  line  of  Milton?  “He  for  God  only,  she  for  God 
in  him.”  How  it  expressed  Papa  and  Mums.  What  an  ideal 
to  reach  up  to.  But  a  voice  told  her  that  if  she  lived  to  a 
hundred  never,  never  would  she  reach  up  to  that. 

People  talked  of  progress.  Every  book  she  opened,  every 
newspaper  she  skimmed  harped  on  the  blessed  word. 
What  did  it  amount  to,  this  shibboleth?  Was  anyone  the 
better  for  the  motors  that  made  the  dust  fly  along  the  vil¬ 
lage  street?  All  this  morbid  hustle,  this  flying  from  place 
to  place,  did  not  touch  the  hard,  insoluble  core  of  things. 

Rebellion  swooped  upon  Beryl  again  as  she  mounted  to 
the  organ  seat.  She  would  have  a  few  minutes  with  her 
divine  John  Sebastian.  No  matter  how  imperfect  the  com¬ 
munion  he  always  spoke  to  her. 

Bach  had  something  of  the  power  over  her  that  he  had 
over  her  father.  When  the  Vicar  had  unquiet  thoughts, 
and  even  the  most  disciplined  and  least  questioning  of 
minds  had  need  of  help  sometimes,  he  would  turn  to  that 
high  and  potent  source.  Music  to  him  was  a  form  of  prayer. 
He  played  Bach  divinely.  She  lacked  his  knowledge,  his 
technical  resources,  she  had  not  his  depth,  his  curious  sur¬ 
render  ;  but  she  knew  exactly  how  her  father  must  feel  as 
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he  mounted  the  old  red  cushion  out  of  which  the  stuffing 
was  bursting,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  Sanctus  of  the 
B  minor  mass. 

Poor  darling,  perhaps  he  had  been  there  already.  Nay, 
she  was  sure.  It  was  Saturday  morning,  a  time  of  conflict. 
She  had  heard  the  organ  as  she  was  dressing.  If  only  she 
could  learn  to  play  that  Prelude  in  E  flat  minor  in  the  way 
that  he  did. 

She  began  to  dig  among  the  untidy  pile  of  music  books  at 
the  end  of  the  bench  on  which  she  sat.  They  cried  for  a 
duster,  and  most  of  them  were  dog’s-eared.  If  one  had  not 
so  much  to  do  one  might  remember  these  things.  Yes,  here 
was  Op.  5.  It  was  beginning  to  look  dilapidated,  and  threat¬ 
ening  to  shed  its  brown  cover.  An  old  Leipsic  edition,  but 
no  date  on  the  title  page.  But  there  was  a  date  on  the  fly¬ 
leaf  ;  also  a  name. 

Philip  Spencer-Lancelot-Chetwynd.  Trin:  Coll:  Camb: 
June  6th  1883. 

Ages  ago.  Beautiful  handwriting  people  had  then ;  one 
never  saw  it  nowadays.  Papa’s  might  have  been  Lord 
Tennyson’s.  What  style!  What  dignity!  What  charm! 
Progress  forsooth! 

How  quaint  those  hyphens  looked,  the  two  of  them  to¬ 
gether.  Papa  still  clung  to  them ;  in  all  things  he  was  most 
conservative.  His  eldest  daughter,  a  fruit  of  the  Age  of 
Progress,  had  shed  one  of  hers  some  time  ago;  and  her 
cousins  in  Hor ridge  Town  had  urged  her  to  shed  the  other. 
“Swank’s  no  good  when  you’re  ’untin’  a  job.  The  aristoc¬ 
racy’s  na-poo  these  days  y’know.” 

The  words  of  the  terrible  Ireen;  and  worse,  the  actual 
sound  of  the  Cockney  twang.  Oh,  why  had  her  mind 
swung  back  to  that  devastating  family? 

The  thread  was  broken.  With  Ireen  in  her  ears  what 
chance  was  there  for  the  Prelude  in  E  flat  minor?  Poor 
fool,  she  was  utterly  done.  Yes,  the  spell  was  broken; 
tears  of  chagrin  came  into  her  eyes. 
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No  longer  could  she  bear  the  organ  loft.  Miserably  she 
descended  the  much  worn  stone  steps  to  the  chancel.  Sub¬ 
consciously,  with  a  kind  of  animal  instinct,  she  sought  the 
antidote  to  Ireen,  the  voice  of  her  father.  Within  sight  of 
the  lectern  she  never  failed  to  hear  that  voice.  It  came  to 
her  now.  As  she  stood  by  the  effigy  carved  in  stone  of  the 
old  knight  of  the  fourteenth  century,  clad  in  mail  with  his 
sword  clasped  to  his  bosom,  that  diapason  stole  upon  her  ear. 
Choicely  beautiful  it  was;  one  seldom  heard  a  voice  to 
compare  with  it. 

Why  was  not  Papa  a  bishop?  Of  course  he  sought  noth¬ 
ing  in  that  way,  he  was  so  little  worldly,  but  with  that  voice, 
and  his  learning,  and  his  noble  presence,  and  that  life  of 
continued  saintliness,  surely  he  was  entitled  to  some  kind  of 
recognition.  In  this  tiny  village,  in  this  backwater,  his 
light  was  hidden.  Why  had  such  graces  been  passed  over? 
Those  with  not  half  his  gifts  were  in  the  high  and  promi¬ 
nent  places. 

Cooked  his  own  goose,  my  dear.  A  kind  of  wheezing 
snigger  assailed  her  from  the  upper  air. 

Cooked  his  own  goose,  my  dear.  Married  his  charlady’s 
daughter. 

Beryl  clenched  her  hands,  she  trembled  violently.  Some 
power  alien  to  the  place  in  which  she  was  attacked  her. 
Blind  rage  surged  up.  The  injustice  of  it,  the  wickedness, 
the  cruelty.  Never  in  her  one  and  twenty  years  of  chequered 
life  had  she  had  such  feelings  in  the  church  of  her  adored 
father. 

God,  what  would  become  of  her!  Chaos  was  breaking 
loose  in  her  mind ;  the  pressure  was  too  much ;  her  light 
was  failing. 

“Nay,  Ethel,  don’t  ask  me  why.  But  as  he  lives  with 
her  I  s’pose  he  fancies  her.” 

The  words  were  like  blows.  She  clenched  her  fists,  she 
trembled  convulsively;  it  was  impossible  to  check  a  rage 
that  was  rather  terrifying. 
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Blasphemer,  at  the  very  steps  of  the  altar  .  .  . 

After  a  long  moment  Beryl  sank  slowly  to  her  knees; 
she  pressed  her  forehead  to  the  rough  coldness  of  the 
old  knight’s  tomb.  As  humbly  as  she  knew  how  she  im¬ 
plored  a  God  in  whom  she  did  not  believe  to  make  her  a 
good  girl. 


X 

When  luncheon  was  over  and  cleared  away  a  party  of 
five  set  out  from  the  Vicarage  for  the  fete  and  gala. 

The  procession  had  to  move  slowly  to  keep  pace  with 
Mums.  Her  feet  were  troubling  her,  they  had  been  rather 
bad  lately,  but  she  was  very  brave.  Nay,  she  was  heroic, 
for  as  well  as  a  new  frock  she  was  also  wearing  new  shoes. 
But  she  simply  would  not  hear  of  a  conveyance.  It  was  not 
more  than  a  mile  to  Lady  Cornelia’s  field,  through  the  lodge 
gates  and  up  the  avenue;  and  Mums  declared  that  on  the 
top  of  her  new  frock,  to  say  nothing  of  her  shoes,  further 
expense  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 

Considering  it  had  been  made  at  home,  Mums’  frock 
really  looked  very  well ;  her  eldest  daughter,  who  was  such 
a  critic,  thought  it  quite  presentable.  Had  it  not  been  quite 
presentable  it  would  not  have  worried  Mums.  She  had  so 
many  other  things  to  think  of ;  as  for  the  Vicar,  it  was  not 
in  him  to  notice  what  any  woman  wore.  Beryl,  however, 
was  glad  to  think  that  her  investment  in  black  and  white 
art  silk  had  turned  out  all  right.  Mums  had  not  looked  so 
dressed  for  years. 

Even  had  Mums’  feet  been  on  their  best  behaviour,  and 
nowadays,  poor  darling,  they  seldom  were,  the  progress  to 
Darley field  Park  would  have  been  a  martyrdom.  The  July 
sun  was  blazing ;  it  was  the  hottest  day  of  the  whole  year ; 
the  Vicar,  who  was  wearing  a  summer  suit  of  black  alpaca, 
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had  constantly  to  remove  his  broad  clerical  wideawake  to 
mop  his  head. 

Beryl  feeling  miserable,  was  wondering  already  how  she 
was  going  to  survive  the  afternoon.  Also  she  could  not  help 
wondering  what  she  would  do  if  that  bad  old  woman  in¬ 
sulted  Mums,  which  a  morbid  fear  and  dislike  of  the  great 
lady  fully  anticipated.  Lady  Cornelia  was  so  rude  and  over¬ 
bearing  with  those  whom  she  considered  her  inferiors,  she 
was  so  outspoken  and  so  coarse-minded,  she  was  by  nature 
such  a  bully  and  heat  gave  her  such  energy,  there  was  no 
saying  how  she  would  behave  on  such  a  day.  It  was  stupid 
to  meet  trouble  half  way,  but  Beryl’s  wounds  were  still 
raw.  This  afternoon  she  was  several  points  below  her  true 
self. 

Happily  the  Vicarage  party  was  on  the  ground  in  such 
good  time  that  only  a  few  early  birds  had  arrived.  These 
were  greeted  very  graciously  by  the  Vicar.  It  was  easy  to 
see  how  much  everybody  respected  him.  Beryl  who  was 
so  jealous  for  his  dignity  found  solace  in  the  thought.  No¬ 
body  was  likely  to  take  liberties  with  her  father,  not  even 
Lady  Cornelia.  There  was  a  quality  about  him,  in  spite 
of  his  shabby  clothes  and  gaunt  appearance.  Rich  and  poor 
alike  never  approached  the  vicar  of  Darleyfield-in-the-Vale 
without  a  tacit  air  of  deference. 

No  time  was  lost  in  choosing  a  nice  sheltered  place  for 
Mums.  Beryl  got  a  chair  out  of  the  large  marquee  and  set 
it  in  the  umbrage  of  a  friendly  oak  which  was  near,  but  not 
too  near  the  band-stand. 

The  band,  in  scarlet  and  gold  uniforms,  looking  as  if  it 
might  easily  melt,  was  trickling  into  the  field  carrying 
strange  instruments  in  queer  looking  cases.  When  Mums 
had  been  duly  installed,  Papa  and  Margery  and  Penelope 
were  fixed  around  her.  It  was  a  capital  pitch,  a  just  reward 
for  coming  early.  They  were  able  to  beguile  the  time 
watching  the  roundabouts  and  swings  being  assembled  and 
the  cocoanuts  set  out;  they  were  near  enough  to  these 
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enticements  to  enjoy  them  vicariously  while  they  sat  in  the 
shade  and  listened  to  the  music. 

The  agricultural  interest,  complete  with  "wives  and  prog¬ 
eny,  would  soon  be  pouring  in  from  the  eight  parishes,  but 
at  present  there  was  not  a  sign  of  those  distinguished 
patrons  who  gave  tone  to  the  handbills.  As  the  heat  was 
stifling  they  would  probably  not  show  up  at  all.  Beryl 
hoped  devoutly  this  wisdom  would  be  granted  to  them.  She 
was  hot,  nervous  and  uncomfortable,  and  feeling  quite 
unequal  to  the  social  exigencies  of  the  case. 

In  the  process  of  time  the  Knowe-on-the-Wold  Temper¬ 
ance  Silver  Medal  Prize  Band  had  duly  assembled  and  to 
the  restrained  but  intense  delight  of  Margery  and  Penelope 
were  starting  to  tune  their  instruments,  when  in  the  middle 
distance,  like  a  storm  cloud,  the  ordeal  Beryl  was  dreading 
beyond  all  others  began  slowly  to  loom. 

Lady  Cornelia  was  steadily  converging  upon  the  bounte¬ 
ous  shade  of  that  too  well  chosen  tree.  She  was  not  a  pretty 
mover,  nor  a  rapid  one ;  her  weight  was  considerable  yet  her 
progress  was  sure.  Dolly  and  Wally  accompanied  their 
mother,  one  on  either  side;  Wally  had  charge  of  a  large 
air  cushion,  Dolly  carried  a  huge  sun  umbrella.  It  was 
fairly  certain  that  both  had  been  commandeered  for  this 
onerous  duty,  but  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  deduce 
the  fact  from  the  rosily,  impudent  cheerfulness  of  their  faces 
or  the  general  saliance  of  their  well  groomed,  lusty,  not 
unhandsome  forms. 

Beryl’s  heart  sank.  In  the  grateful  shade  of  the  noble 
oak  she  had  ventured  a  hope  of  being  spared  the  insufferable 
presence  of  the  old  Horror.  Alas,  the  hope  was  dead  almost 
before  it  was  born.  Lady  Cornelia’s  imperious  hand  was 
pointing  straight  at  them;  it  seemed  to  draw  a  bead  upon 
the  exact  centre  of  the  Vicar’s  wideawake. 

Occasions  there  were  when  Beryl’s  mind  could  move  very 
quickly.  This  was  one.  As  soon  as  she  realised  that  the 
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party  from  the  Vicarage  was  “for  it,”  she  got  up  from  her 
chair,  went  swiftly  round  an  angle  of  the  adjacent  marquee 
and  made  quite  a  neat  escape. 

She  was  a  turntail,  a  coward  she  well  knew;  but  in  the 
marrow  of  her  bones  she  also  knew  that  some  ordeals  there 
are  which  human  nature  simply  declines  to  bear. 


XI 

Beryl  sought  refuge  on  the  high  and  imposing  terrace  in 
front  of  the  house.  She  went  by  devious  ways  to  this  de¬ 
sirable  bourn.  And  in  order  to  entrench  herself,  by  provid¬ 
ing  a  reason  for  shirking  her  obvious  duty  elsewhere,  she 
collected  from  the  house  en  route  her  portable  typewriter 
and  a  large  supply  of  stationery.  Choosing  her  favourite 
spot  in  this  grilling  weather  in  the  lee  of  the  open  door  of 
the  blue  drawing-room,  which  had  various  strategical  ad¬ 
vantages  quite  apart  from  those  merely  due  to  the  thermom¬ 
eter,  she  laid  out  her  stall.  Then  she  sat  back  in  the  shade 
and  proceeded  to  await  developments. 

She  felt  mean  and  cowardly  to  be  scrimshanking ;  all  the 
same  she  was  fully  determined  to  give  Lady  Cornelia  “a 
miss.”  What  did  her  obligations  really  amount  to  ?  Sauve 
qui  peut.  A  truly  selfish  doctrine,  yet  at  times  so  neces¬ 
sary.  If  only  Aunt  Nelly  would  keep  out  of  the  way,  here 
was  an  ideal  place  in  which  to  lie  doggo. 

The  Knowe-on-the-Wold  Temperance  Silver  Medal  Prize 
Band  had  already  opened  fire,  but  at  this  providential  dis¬ 
tance  it  was  impossible  to  tell  what  they  were  playing. 
Papa,  poor  darling,  whose  ear  was  so  exquisite,  how  he  must 
be  suffering  under  that  tree.  Still,  if  Lady  Cornelia  had 
ranged  herself  beside  him,  as  in  her  love  of  somebody  to  talk 
to  she  probably  had,  those  strains  might  drown  her  con¬ 
versation.  In  any  case  the  Vicar  of  the  parish  had  had  a 
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long  training  in  stoicism;  and  between  Lady  C.  and  that 
awful  band  he  would  need  it. 

If  one  could  but  achieve  his  serenity  amid  the  rubs  of 
life!  But  one  never  would.  Still,  why  worry?  The  next 
best  thing  was  to  acquire  the  art  of  letting  the  world  slip 
by.  Why  not  go  the  whole  hog  in  the  present  case  ?  Com¬ 
pared  with  the  ever  growing  welter  around  the  band-stand 
below,  this  eyrie  had  solid  comfort.  Beryl  found  a  chair 
and  put  up  her  long  legs.  And  then  fixing  herself  dolce  far 
niente  and  tilting  a  straw  hat  over  her  eyes  she  gave  her¬ 
self  up  to  a  most  agreeable  drowsiness  which  soon  began  to 
creep  upon  her. 

The  previous  night,  in  morbid  dread  of  the  morrow,  she 
had  hardly  slept  at  all.  But  life,  as  she  was  just  beginning 
to  learn,  has  a  trick  of  springing  arch  surprises.  Things 
seldom  pan  out  as  well  as  they  are  expected  to ;  at  the  same 
time  they  are  seldom  quite  as  bad  as  they  seem.  It  was 
like  scoring  off  Fate  to  be  settling  oneself  down  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  enemy’s  country,  for  what  might  prove  a  de¬ 
licious  hour’s  ...  for  what  might  prove  a  delicious  hour’s 
.  .  .  for  what  might  prove  .  .  .  for  what  might  prove  .  .  . 

Beryl  came  to  herself  with  a  start.  Yes,  she  really  had 
snatched  a  proper  forty  winks.  Why,  she  must  have  slept 
a  full  hour.  Straight  ahead  was  the  park ;  the  agricultural 
interest  now  mustering  in  full  force,  there  were  three  times 
as  many  people  around  the  various  centres  of  attraction. 

Oh,  joy,  she  had  stolen  at  least  an  hour.  But  whose 
voice  was  that  behind  her?  Whence  did  it  come? 

These  questions  were  highly  disconcerting,  for  they  ad¬ 
mitted  of  only  one  answer.  In  the  entire  universe  was  no 
peer  to  that  foghorn  wheeze.  And  it  came  through  the  open 
doors  of  the  drawing-room  behind  her. 

Lady  Cornelia  was  evidently  on  the  point  of  invading 
that  sanctuary  via  the  central  staircase. 

“Aha,  why  here’s  the  young  feller,  Dolly.” 

Beryl  guessed,  and  quite  correctly,  being  versed  in  the 
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habits  of  that  young  man,  that  his  lady  mother  had  dis¬ 
covered  him  stretched  out  full  length  on  a  seductive  chinz- 
clad  sofa,  a  cigarette  in  his  mouth,  a  French  novel  in  his 
lap  and  a  long  drink  at  his  elbow.  Beyond  a  doubt  that 
was  Dolly’s  form  in  the  middle  of  a  sweltering  afternoon. 

“You  go  down  at  once  young  feller  and  find  Amos  and 
tell  the  old  blighter  to  let  us  have  some  tea  here  for  two  of 
the  mothers  of  the  nation.  Bread  and  butter  will  do,  it’s  too 
hot  for  cake;  and  a  large  plate  of  fresh  strawberries  and 
plenty  of  cream.” 

“Righto.”  Dolly  sounded  a  trifle  languid. 

For  two  of  the  mothers  of  the  nation.  Who  had  she  got 
in  tow,  wondered  Beryl?  One  of  those  mothers  was  cer¬ 
tainly  herself ;  which  member  of  her  private  claque  of  tea 
drinkers  had  she  corralled? 

“Now,  then,  young  feller,  get  a  move  on.” 

Imperious  old  wretch.  Dolly,  clearly,  was  not  in  a 
mood  to  be  hustled.  Tardily,  however,  he  was  beginning 
to  move. 

“And,  my  boy,  when  you’ve  found  Amos — he’ll  be  in 
the  tea  tent — you’d  better  find  Wally  and  tell  him  from 
me  that  if  Mary  Breconshire  or  Ethel  Orde  or  Lady  Stone- 
ham  turns  up — I  don’t  suppose  they  will  for  a  moment, 
I  know  I  shouldn’t  a  day  like  this,  but  you  never  know 
what  such  eccentric  people  will  do — he’s  to  do  poo- j ah  and 
see  they  get  a  decent  cup  of  tea;  and  he  can  tell  um  I’ll 
be  with  um  in  about  three  shakes  of  a  duck’s  tail.  And, 
Dolly,  my  boy,  tell  that  old  Bandmaster-feller  he  is  not 
to  play  any  more  of  that  German  muck.  Honest-to-good- 
ness  British  music  is  what  he’s  paid  for ;  British  music  for 
the  British  people.  Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay  or  sumthin’  like 
that,  sumthin’  with  real  guts  in  it,  that’s  the  stuff  to  give 
um.  Now,  young  feller,  is  all  this  quite  clear?” 

“Clear  as  mud,”  said  Dolly. 

“Very  well,  get  along  now,  as  fast  as  those  shanks  will 
take  you.  But  first  find  Amos.  A  pot  of  tea  and  some 
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fresh  strawberries  and  cream  for  two  mothers  of  the  nation.” 

“Right  you  are.”  The  voice  of  Dolly  sounded  perhaps 
a  shade  unfilial,  but  already  he  was  decanting  himself  slowly 
and  reluctantly  out  of  the  blue  drawing-room  on  to  the 
terrace. 

Beryl  had  removed  her  long  legs  from  the  second  chair 
by  the  time  Dolly  with  an  air  of  profound  boredom  came 
into  the  picture.  He  carried  his  coat  over  his  arm,  he 
lacked  a  waistcoat,  in  one  hand  was  a  Panama  hat,  in  the 
other  a  novel.  Beryl  had  not  had  much  to  do  with  him  so 
far ;  in  fact  she  had  seen  very  little  of  him,  as  he  only  came 
down  from  London  for  an  infrequent  week-end. 

She  was  entirely  on  the  defensive  the  moment  she  met  his 
roving  eye.  Not  handsome  exactly,  his  features  were  too 
massive  and  too  irregular,  he  had  the  large  boldness  of  his 
mother,  but  his  Cyrano  nose  and  his  queer  eyes  went  far 
better  with  his  sex  than  with  hers.  They  gave  him  the  look 
of  half  comic  impudence  of  one  who  simply  cannot  help 
being  a  farceur. 

Dolly  had  a  fine  tall  figure,  and  Beryl  in  spite  of  a  hos¬ 
tility  which  sprang  from  the  mere  fact  that  he  was  the 
son  of  his  mother,  had  already  found  occasion  to  admire  it 
at  a  safe  distance.  Sans  coat  and  waistcoat  and  his  Bri¬ 
gade  tie  tucked  into  a  pink  flannel  shirt  which  matched  his 
complexion,  he  appealed  to  her  aesthetic  sense.  For  all  his 
latent  air  of  the  buffoon,  if  she  ever  had  to  do  with  a  young 
man  this  was  a  kind  of  young  man  wTith  whom  it  might  be 
interesting  to  have  to  do.  Mischief  and  humour  played 
about  him ;  all  the  same  she  had  a  low  opinion  of  the  whole 
genus. 

As  Dolly  lit  on  her  seated  bolt  upright  at  the  wicker 
table  in  rapt  contemplation  of  her  typewriter,  he  stopped 
and  gave  her  a  very  straight  glance  out  of  a  pair  of  long 
and  wicked  eyes. 

“Hullo,  Miss  Lancelot-Chetwynd.” 

She  met  his  glance  with  a  pretty  straight  one  of  her  own. 
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Sleep  had  lent  her  some  much  needed  will  power.  A  nimbus 
of  quiet  hostility  evidently  meant  nothing  at  all  to  Mr. 
Adolphus  Grandison. 

“Hot,  what?  I’ve  got  to  see  after  that  infernal  band.” 
His  air  of  grievance  was  plaintive,  yet  the  clown’s  nose, 
the  humorous  eyes,  the  altogether  of  him  made  it  difficult 
to  take  him  seriously.  But  while  he  was  speaking  Beryl 
felt  he  was  summing  her  up.  She  knew  how  she  must 
puzzle  him,  particularly  if  she  looked,  as  of  course  was 
the  case,  the  queer  sort  of  mix-up  she  undoubtedly  was. 
Howbeit,  she  was  able  to  meet  that  eye  whose  masked  im¬ 
pertinence  was  more  discreet  than  his  lady-mother’s;  she 
was  able  to  sustain  it  with  composure;  able  to  mingle 
there  with  a  little  inquiry  of  her  own. 

Femininely  she  felt  like  nothing  on  earth  in  a  last 
season’s  hat  and  frock,  which  having  just  been  slept  in, 
must  look  terribly  rumpled ;  besides  she  had  lost  interest 
in  her  appearance.  But  at  this  moment  revolt  quickened 
her. 

You  had  better  mind  your  p’s  and  q’s,  Mr.  Adolphus 
Grandison,  if  you  would  talk  with  me,  was  the  message  her 
deep  eyes  conveyed  to  him  while  his  own  covertly  went 
over  her. 

“You’ve  found  a  corkin’  good  pitch.  A  long  sight  better 
than  sittin’  out  yonder,  listenin’  to  that  perfectly  stinkin’ 
band.”  Evidently  he  approved  her  sagacity.  “I  hope  you 
ain’t  as  shy  of  the  lower  orders  as  I  am.  But  I  expect  you 
are,  what?” 

“Why  do  you  think  so?”  A  cautious  inquiry. 

“Oh,  you  look  as  if  you  would  be.”  It  was  the  candour 
of  his  mother.  Yet  with  Dolly,  perhaps  because  he  looked 
so  male  and  one  forgives  the  male  for  being  what  he  is, 
at  best  a  half  civilised  creature,  his  want  of  manners  was 
far  less  offensive  than  Lady  Cornelia’s. 

And  that  Cyrano  nose  was  a  sort  of  talisman.  If  you 
had  a  sense  of  humour  and  you  came  on  that  nose  unex- 
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pectedly,  you  couldn’t  help  laughing.  There  were  moments 
■when  this  sense  in  Beryl  was  very  keen.  Dolly  waving  his 
hand  towards  “the  lower  orders”  in  the  park,  as  if  making 
a  cast  for  sympathy  and  countenance,  was  irresistible. 

“I  don’t  mind  the  lower  orders,  particularly  as  I  happen 
to  be  one  of  them.”  Her  tone  was  the  most  incisive  of 
which  she  was  capable. 

“You’re  lyin’,  I  expect.” 

“I  think  you’ve  no  right  to  say  that,”  Beryl  challenged. 

Dolly,  his  eyes  longer  and  wickeder  than  ever,  calmly 
stood  his  ground. 

In  the  midst  of  a  pause,  which  both  parties  seemed  rather 
to  welcome,  the  voice  of  ’Lady  Cornelia  was  heard  very 
plainly  indeed  from  the  precincts  of  the  blue  drawing-room. 

“Why,  here  is  Amos.  Strawberries  and  cream  and  ices. 
Excellent,  Amos.  That’s  the  stuff  to  give  the  mothers  of 
the  nation.  Just  the  things  for  a  hot  day.  Very  thoughtful, 
Amos.” 

Evidently  the  perfect  butler  had  not  dwelt  five  and 
twenty  years  with  an  exacting  mistress  without  becoming 
acquainted  with  her  needs  on  such  an  occasion. 

Dolly  gave  a  loud  chuckle.  “She’s  happy,”  he  said.  “As 
long  as  her  nose  is  in  the  trough  she’s  all  right.”  He  gave 
Miss  Lancelot-Chetwynd  a  quizzical  look.  “I  can  take  my 
time  now  she’s  got  sumthin’  to  ravage.”  From  the  coat  he 
bore  on  his  arms  he  proceeded  to  extract  a  gold  cigarette 
case. 

Opening  the  case  he  politely  offered  it.  “Try  one  of  these, 
Miss  Lancelot-Chetwynd.  They’re  mild  as  mother’s  milk.” 

Beryl  had  yet  to  acquire  the  habit,  partly  because  Mums 
thought  it  “low”  for  women  to  do  so,  and  Papa  was  not  a 
smoker,  but  she  took  a  cigarette  from  Dolly’s  case.  It 
would  probably  make  her  violently  ill  if  she  attempted  to 
smoke  it,  but  she  was  determined  to  let  him  see  that  she 
was  not  without  claims  to  be  considered  a  woman  of  the 
world. 
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After  further  search  in  the  flannel  jacket,  Dolly  pro¬ 
duced  a  large  box  of  wooden  matches  and  proceeded  to 
strike  one  upon  that  part  of  his  anatomy  whose  salience 
competed  with  his  nose. 

Gingerly,  she  placed  the  cigarette  between  inexperienced 
lips.  He  lit  it  for  her  carefully,  then  lit  his  own. 

“Clinkin’  pitch  here,  y’know.  But  you  seem  to  be  takin’ 
a  busman’s  holiday.” 

“The  sooner  these  League  of  Nations  circulars  are  sent 
out  the  better.  Lady  Cornelia  has  arranged  for  Lord  Cecil 
of  Chelwood  to  speak  at  Knowe-on-the-Wold  on  August 
2nd.” 

“Much  better  have  had  George  Robey.  Now,  he’s  a 
chap  some  of  our  yokels  might  listen  to.  But  it  beats  me 
why  the  old  un  should  be  monkeying  around  with  a  comic 
stunt  like  the  League  of  Nations,  when  she’s  never  happy 
unless  she’s  havin’  a  scrap  with  somebody.” 

“No  doubt  she  feels,”  said  Beryl,  with  a  new  voice  of 
cynical  incisiveness,  “that  the  League  of  Nations  is  the  one 
certain  way  of  assuring  wars  in  the  future.” 

“Yes,  there  is  that  in  it,”  Dolly  agreed.  “But  League  of 
Nations  or  not  there’ll  always  be  wars.” 

It  was  Beryl’s  turn  to  agree.  “There  certainly  will  be.” 

Dolly  raked  her  with  a  quizzical  eye.  “Why,  Miss  Lan- 
celot-Chetwynd,  you  speak  as  if  you  rather  wanted  um.” 

“Life  is  such  a  dog-fight.” 

He  approved  her  candour.  “So  it  is  for  most  people. 
Myself,  I  hate  scrappin’,  but  I  agree  with  you  that  life  is 
a  dog-fight.” 

“It  should  be  all  right  for  a  soldier.” 

“I’m  a  man  of  peace.  Why  I  was  ever  pitchforked  into 
the  Brigade,  Lord  knows.” 

Beryl  drew  warily  at  her  cigarette.  In  spite  of  a  deep- 
rooted  antipathy  to  him  and  his  she  felt  she  was  rather 
enjoying  the  conversation.  Quite  unexpectedly  it  had 
become  become  simpatico.  There  was  a  long  moment’s 
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silence,  and  then  Dolly  who  stood  gazing  dubiously  in  the 
direction  of  the  Knowe-on-the-Wold  Temperance  Silver 
Medal  Prize  Band,  whose  more  fervent  strains  could  be 
faintly  heard,  waved  a  disconsolate  hand  towards  it.  “My 
God,  they  are  pretty  thick  on  the  ground  yonder.  Swarmin’ 
like  bees.  However,  Miss  Lancelot-Chetwynd,  you  mustn’t 
complain.  It  means  a  hundred  quid  at  least  for  your 
father’s  church.” 

“I  am  not  complaining.” 

“But  I  understood  you  to  say  you  couldn’t  stick  the 
lower  orders.” 

“On  the  contrary” — Beryl  was  cool  and  demure — “I  said 
I  was  one  of  them.” 

“My  mistake.”  Dolly’s  laugh  was  really  not  unpleasant ; 
he  certainly  had  humour.  Upon  a  second  pause,  brief,  but 
rather  pregnant,  this  aspect  of  him  was  emphasised.  “Has 
it  ever  struck  you,  Miss  Lancelot-Chetwynd — of  course  it 
must  have — that  when  the  lower  orders  all  get  together  in 
this  glad  summer  weather,  they  niff — they  simply  niff — 
there’s  no  other  word.”  He  loosed  a  half-roar  in  the 
Gargantuan  key  of  the  lady  his  mother  and  then  proceeded 
to  pinch  the  tip  of  an  opera-bouffe  nose.  “My  Tommies  are 
just  the  same.  Best  chaps  in  the  world,  of  course,  but  when 
they  parade  after  stables  with  the  sun  risin’  they  kill  at 
forty  yards.” 

Beryl  may  have  deplored  a  gross  want  of  taste  but  she 
could  not  help  laughing. 

“However,  I’d  better  go  along  and  mingle.”  Dolly 
squared  his  martial  shoulders.  “Would  you  like  to  look 
at  this?”  He  placed  his  French  novel  alongside  her  type¬ 
writer  with  a  friendly  air.  “It’s  not  so  bad,  pour  passer  le 
temps.  Better  than  sweatin’  over  the  League  of  Nations 
any  old  way.” 

She  coolly  thanked  him. 

“Now  I  must  get  after  that  gory  band.” 

She  tried  not  to  laugh  at  the  look  on  the  face  of  this 
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buffoon,  but  her  mouth,  which  she  often  felt  was  too  big 
and  rather  foolishly  mobile,  got  hopelessly  out  of  control. 

“  ‘Duty,  stern  daughter  of  the  voice  of  God.’  ”  He  fixed 
her  with  a  comic  eye.  “M’tutor  once  handed  me  that 
blinkin’  ode  and  told  me  to  make  a  copy  of  alcaics  or  sum- 
thin.’  And  when  I  put  it  in,  he  said,  ‘I  wonder,  Grandison, 
how  many  times  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty-four 
hours  the  late  Mr.  William  Wordsworth  has  turned  in  his 
grave?’  ‘Quite  a  number,  sir,’  I  said.  ‘It’s  like  feedin’  an 
Alsatian  dog  with  caviar.’  Au’voir.  I  think  you’ll  like 
that  novel.  Better,  anyhow,  than  bein’  planted  out  there 
in  the  middle  of  the  agricultural  interest  listenin’  to  that 
hell  of  a  band.” 

The  exit  of  Mr.  Adolphus  Grandison  considerably  amused 
Beryl.  She  had  hardly  expected  a  born  comedian,  which 
he  undoubtedly  was.  Fully  determined  to  hate  him  for  the 
sake  of  his  mother,  she  now  realised  that  her  task  might 
prove  difficult.  Something  about  him  had  disarmed  her. 
It  was  useless  to  declare  war  against  a  young  man  so  naif. 

Dolly,  at  the  same  time,  was  no  fool ;  there  was  far 
more  to  him  than  she  had  suspected.  He  was  certainly 
an  original,  he  did  not  wear  that  Cyrano  nose  for  nothing ; 
it  was  a  replica  of  his  mother’s,  yet  Beryl  was  ashamed 
to  feel  that  she  rather  liked  him.  That  was  to  say,  it  had 
been  fun  to  talk  to  him ;  all  the  same  it  would  be  wise  not 
to  ignore  the  other  side  of  the  medal.  There  was  something 
about  this  young  man,  in  the  very  look  and  air  of  him,  not 
so  much  in  the  things  he  said  as  in  the  way  he  said  them, 
that  recalled  to  her  mind  the  words  of  Dr.  Philby — “Master 
Dolly,  they  tell  me,  chases  every  wench  he  comes  across.” 

That  phrase  might  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
matter,  but  a  bold  eye  perpetually,  yet  covertly  roving,  gave 
Beryl  a  subtle  sense  of  being  appraised  the  whole  time.  She 
was  sure  his  air  of  buffoonery  was  a  mask.  Was  she  sexu¬ 
ally  desirable?  To  put  it  crudely,  that  was  the  question 
that  eye  was  secretly  asking. 
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Oddly  enough  she  did  not  resent  the  inquiry.  It  gave 
depth  and  colour,  virility  and  dimension  to  the  thought 
of  him  when  he  was  no  longer  there  to  traverse  her  with  his 
Don  Juan  gaze.  He  was,  she  was  quite  sure,  a  bad  young 
man ;  but  forewarned  is  forearmed ;  she  must  steel  herself 
to  look  upon  him  without  prejudice  as  a  skilful  player  in 
the  human  comedy. 

Dolly  Grandison  represented  life  in  its  farmyard  aspect ; 
but  the  time  had  gone  by  when  girls  of  her  age  and  condi¬ 
tion  made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  ignore  that  life  had  a 
farmyard  aspect.  “I’m  afraid,  my  dear  Miss  Beryl  Lance- 
lot-Chetwynd,  that  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  the  answer 
of  Mr.  Adolphus  Grandison  will  be  in  the  negative,”  she 
murmured  to  herself  and  laughed  softly.  Then  she  opened 
the  French  novel  which  this  amazing  young  man  had  left 
for  her  delectation. 

Beryl’s  knowledge  of  French  was  not  extensive,  but  it  was 
sufficient  for  her  to  see  almost  at  a  glance  that  Dolly’s  novel 
was  highly  improper.  Not  in  name  only  was  he  the  son 
of  his  mother. 

On  the  top  of  this  discovery  a  trenchant  wheeze  from 
the  blue  drawing-room  saluted  her  ear.  Giving  a  whole 
mind  to  the  conversation  with  Don  Juan  and  sustaining  her 
part  in  it  with  a  competence  that  would  not  have  been 
possible  a  year  ago,  “the  mothers  of  the  nation”  had  been 
completely  forgotten.  But  now  they  sprang  into  the  pic¬ 
ture  and  with  them  the  question  who  had  that  old  harridan 
got  with  her  the  other  side  of  the  door  ? 

Which  of  her  personal  friends  was  she  entertaining  with 
strawberries  and  cream  and  ices  and  a  few  dirty  stories  ? 

“Of  course  you’ve  heard  the  tale  of  the  country  parson 
at  the  Sunday  School  picnic,  who  always  used  to  play  kiss- 
in-the-ring,  after  tea,  with  the  young  ladies  of  the  choir?” 

Whoever  the  kindred  spirit  was  that  Lady  Cornelia  was 
regaling  with  her  anecdotes,  she  was  not  sophisticated 
enough  to  have  heard  this  particular  one.  Beryl  had  no 
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thought  of  eavesdropping,  yet  her  ears  caught  the  reply. 

“Oh  no,  I’ve  not,  Lady  Cornelia.”  The  answer  came  in 
a  muffled  voice  which  had  an  oddly  familiar  sound. 

Whose  could  it  be?  Beryl  knew  that  voice  almost  as  well 
as  she  knew  her  own  mother’s.  Yet  at  that  moment  for  the 
life  of  her  .  .  . 

“Then,  my  dear  Mrs.  Lancelot-Chetwynd,  I  must  cer¬ 
tainly  tell  it.” 

God  in  heaven,  it  was  Mums! 
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“If  she  dares  tell  another  like  that  one  I  shall  certainly 
go  in  and  murder  her.” 

Beryl’s  eyes  blazed,  her  cheeks  burnt.  Mums,  poor  lamb, 
was  laughing  mildly  and  politely,  without  conviction  and 
without  relish.  Happily,  she  was  so  innocent  of  Lady  Cor¬ 
nelia’s  queer  notation  that  she  was  not  at  all  likely  to 
understand  the  implication  of  that  particular  story.  But 
it  chanced  to  be  one  the  upper  girls  at  Broadlands  Manor, 
that  fashionable  seminary,  used  to  retail  with  gusto  in 
Beryl’s  dormitory  when  the  lights  were  out. 

The  tale  was  not  very  shocking,  it  was  only  relatively 
shocking;  yet  it  was  quite  bad  enough  even  for  Beryl’s 
modernity.  Anyhow,  she  thanked  whatever  gods  it  was 
seemly  to  thank  in  such  circumstances  that  Mums  had  a 
clean  mind. 

Beryl,  fortunately,  was  spared  the  necessity  of  getting 
up  and  murdering  Lady  Cornelia.  For  the  time  being,  at  all 
events. 

“Now,  Mrs.  Lancelot-Chetwynd,  if  you’re  quite  sure 
you’ve  had  enough  strawberries — and  you’ve  hardly  touched 
um — and  you  are  rested  enough,  we’ll  go  along  and  listen 
to  the  music.  I  hope  Dolly  has  told  um.  British  music 
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for  the  British  people.  Come  on,  Mrs.  Lancelot-Chetwynd, 
we’ll  go  out  this  way.” 

Beryl  had  scarcely  time  to  slip  her  French  novel  under 
a  formidable  pile  of  stationery  and  to  hide  a  half-smoked 
cigarette  from  her  mother’s  short-sighted  eyes,  for  those 
of  her  employer  she  did  not  care  in  the  least,  before  Lady 
Cornelia,  followed  closely  by  Mums,  appeared  on  the  ter¬ 
race. 

“Hulloa,  hulloa,  hulloa,  what’s  all  this?” 

Beryl  felt  herself  flushing  nervously  under  the  scrutiny 
of  that  insolent  gaze. 

“What  are  you  supposed  to  be  doin’,  child  ?  Why  aren’t 
you  with  your  father  and  your  friends,  listenin’  to  the 
music?” 

“I  thought  some  of  these  League  of  Nations  circulars 
ought  to  be  sent  off  this  afternoon,  Lady  Cornelia.  To¬ 
morrow  is  Sunday.” 

“I  know  that.  But  Monday’ll  be  quite  soon  enough.” 

“Lord  Cecil  of  Chelwood,”  quietly  persisted  Beryl, 
“speaks  on  the  second.” 

“Well,  he  can  wait.  Unless” — the  old  harridan  seemed 
to  look  her  through  and  through  in  the  way  that  some 
people  feared  and  everybody  resented  and  disliked — “un¬ 
less  you’d  rather  he  didn’t.” 

“Well,  I  do  really  feel,  Lady  Cornelia,  that  as  Lord  Cecil 
of  Chelwood  .  .  .” 

“That’s  enough,  my  gal.  Have  it  your  own  way.”  There 
was  a  certain  rough  good  nature,  yet  there  was  also  a  note 
of  contempt.  “Funkin’  the  heat  and  the  lower  orders,  I 
expect.  Well,  we  don’t  altogether  blame  you,  but  we 
mothers  of  the  nation  are  made  of  sterner  metal.  Come 
on,  Mrs.  Lancelot-Chetwynd,  we  ain’t  funkin’.  Let  us  go 
and  listen  to  the  music. 

Beryl  watched  them  go  along  the  terrace,  a  strangely  in¬ 
congruous  pair.  Mums  could  hardly  hobble  with  those 
tired  feet  in  those  tight  new  shoes.  How  brave  she  was, 
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how  patient — and  how  pathetic — there  was  no  other  word. 
Her  tender-hearted,  yet  critical  daughter  was  not  sure,  after 
all,  that  the  new  black  and  white  art  silk  at  three  and  eleven 
three  was  a  success.  It  was  a  little  tight  in  places  and 
didn’t  hang  properly;  Mums’  figure  called  for  treatment 
and  the  whole  thing  had  too  obviously  been  made  at  home. 
But  why  criticise?  To  do  so  was  unkind  and  it  was  quite 
futile. 

How  odd  it  seemed  that  such  an  arrogant,  evil  old  woman 
should  have  taken  Mums  in  tow.  Was  it  good  nature 
merely?  Exceedingly  unlikely.  It  was  far  more  probable 
that  Aunt  Nelly,  bored  with  the  music  and  desiring  to 
pass  the  time  against  the  arrival  of  her  cronies,  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  amuse  herself  by  seeing  what  effect  a  selection 
from  her  repertory  would  have  upon  a  “pi”  vicar’s  lady. 

Beryl  writhed  at  the  thought.  Old  she-devil.  By  whose 
authority  was  she  loose  upon  the  countryside? 
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Should  she  descend  from  her  eyrie  upon  the  terrace  and 
“mingle”?  It  was  her  obvious  duty  towards  her  father,  his 
church  and  his  parishioners;  at  the  same  time  she  did  not 
feel  in  the  least  like  doing  it.  There  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of 
sinister  enchantment  in  the  cigarette  Dolly  had  given  her ; 
or  was  it  due  to  the  conversation  she  had  just  held  with 
that  young  man? 

As  Beryl  resumed  her  chair  and  put  up  her  long  legs  on 
another,  she  had  never  felt  so  cynical.  Hostility  to 
the  world  in  which  she  had  to  live  was  heavy  upon  her. 
Such  bitterness  of  heart  threatened  to  poison  her  whole 
nature. 

Again  she  opened  the  French  novel  pour  passer  le  temps. 
It  was  a  work  typical  of  its  kind.  With  an  air  of  gay  in- 
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nuendo  it  proceeded  to  relate  the  adventures  of  a  Parisian 
cocotte.  But  it  was  rather  above  the  average  of  its  class, 
for  it  painted  the  life  of  bohemia  in  tints  sufficiently  natural 
and  yet  attractive  as  not  only  to  hold  Beryl’s  attention  but 
also  to  set  her  thinking.  In  fact,  she  was  in  such  a  mood  of 
revolt  and  defiance  that  she  was  soon  thinking  quite  furi¬ 
ously.  Girls  like  herself,  girls  in  her  position  had  to  find 
some  kind  of  a  career.  Suddenly  surprising  herself  in  the 
midst  of  new  and  strange  and  rather  diabolical  thoughts 
she  laid  down  the  book  in  disgust.  She  already  regretted 
smoking  that  queer  tasting  cigarette. 

A  faint  clash  of  Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay  came  from  the  park. 
Evidently  Dolly  had  delivered  his  message.  She  could  not 
help  smiling  at  the  recollection  of  him,  yet  when  one  came 
really  to  think  matters  out  neither  he  nor  his  mother  were 
people  to  smile  at.  Old  horror  .  .  .  the  idea  of  such  a 
woman  taking  poor  darling  Mums  in  tow ! 

Beryl  strained  her  indignant  eyes  upon  the  scene  below 
and  derived  a  morbid  pleasure  in  trying  to  pick  out  that 
ill-assorted  couple  from  the  ever-growing  throng. 

There  they  were,  both  of  them,  in  the  foreground  of  the 
picture,  midway  between  the  terrace  and  Beryl  herself,  and 
the  band-stand  and  the  large  marquee.  They  were  talking 
to  an  odd  stumpy  figure  whose  bizarre  get-up  betrayed 
him.  He  wore  a  suit  of  white  ducks,  not  overclean,  a  white 
billycock  hat,  and  under  it  to  keep  his  head  cool  was  artisti¬ 
cally  draped  a  large  rhubarb  leaf.  Only  one  person  in  the 
eight  parishes,  whatever  the  thermometer,  had  enough  char¬ 
acter  to  attend  a  fete  and  gala  in  such  a  rig. 

Beryl  returned  with  a  laugh  to  her  French  novel.  The 
sight  of  Dr.  Philby  had  somehow  done  her  good.  Yet  he, 
too,  was  a  cynic  or  pretended  to  be.  He  despaired  of 
mankind,  he  had  told  her  more  than  once  that  he  disliked 
all  religions  equally,  and  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal  the 
fact  that  in  his  judgment  her  father  was  pathetically  mis¬ 
guided.  A  beautiful  ideal,  yes,  but  the  life  of  the  world 
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simply  could  not  be  carried  on  in  the  way  he  tried  to 
live  it. 

A  time  there  was,  not  so  long  ago,  when  criticism  of  the 
Vicar  hurt  Beryl  keenly.  But  there  was  no  denying  that 
in  the  course  of  the  last  week  or  so,  in  fact  since  the  fatal 
hour  when  sitting  in  this  very  chair  she  had  overheard  a 
particular  conversation,  her  resentment  of  Dr,  Philby’s  out¬ 
spokenness  had  grown  less. 

After  all  he  had  lived  a  long  and  useful  and  active  life, 
he  must  know  quite  as  much  of  the  world  as  her  father, 
at  least  of  some  aspects  thereof ;  and  though  for  Beryl  to 
have  held  this  opinion  a  month  ago  would  have  been  flat 
heresy,  there  could  be  no  denying,  Mr.  Dolly  Grandison’s 
wicked  French  novel  in  hand,  that  so  much  water  had  flowed 
under  the  bridge  lately,  everything  had  begun  to  change. 
It  was  in  a  state  of  flux.  As  the  scientists  would  say,  the 
ethos  of  Beryl  Spencer-Lancelot-Chetwynd  was  in  a  state 
of  flux. 

The  next  time  Beryl  looked  up  from  that  naughty  page 
and  gazed  out  upon  the  vivid  scene  below,  she  got  rather  a 
shock.  Heading  straight  for  the  terrace  was  Dolly.  Panama 
hat  now  stuck  far  back  on  his  head,  he  carried  his  coat  over 
a  pink-shirted  shoulder,  each  sleeve  rolled  above  the  elbow ; 
but  it  was  not  his  appearance  that  gave  Beryl  a  sudden  dis¬ 
may.  His  right  hand  firmly  clasped  the  hand  of  Margery, 
the  left  with  equal  firmness  the  hand  of  Penelope. 

Each  small  kid,  as  she  trotted  beside  him  to  keep  pace 
with  his  long  legs,  was  gazing  up  into  his  face  with  an  air  of 
rapture.  Corrupting  their  minds,  probably.  How  dare 
such  a  man  bestow  his  attentions  upon  such  innocence ! 

As  soon  as  this  party  of  three  arrived  on  the  terrace, 
which  ere  long  it  did,  Beryl  felt  sorely  tempted  to  give  Mr. 
Adolphus  Grandison  a  piece  of  her  mind.  But  it  would  have 
been  foolish  to  have  done  so  and  it  would  have  been  il¬ 
logical  ;  there  was  no  ground  at  the  moment  for  picking  a 
quarrel.  For  Dolly’s  first  words  were:  “Aunt  Nelly  says 
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these  fillies  are  to  have  a  real  blow  out  of  strawberries  and 
cream.  This  way,  ladies.” 

Dolly,  every  inch  an  uncle,  headed  for  the  blue  drawing¬ 
room. 

“Very  bad  for  them,  I’m  afraid.”  Beryl  felt  she  ought  to 
say  something,  so  that  was  what  she  said. 

“Now,  there’s  an  old-fashioned,  copper-bottomed,  elder- 
sisterly  remark.”  Dolly’s  grin  was  brazen.  “What’s  your 
sister’s  name,  young  woman  ?”  He  winked  at  Margery. 

“Her  name  is  Beryl.”  A  small  pipe,  but  clear  as  a  bell. 

Beryl  noted  with  some  concern  that  Margery  appeared  to 
be  far  less  shy  than  her  wont  with  total  strangers. 

“Jolly  name,  Beryl.  I  once  had  a  peacock  named  Beryl. 
A  helluva  bird.  I  say,  Beryl,  we’re  goin’  to  have  a  thumpin’ 
pot  of  China  tea  and  some  pink  cakes.  Margery  fancies 
pink,  and  some  almond  junk  for  Penelope,  she  says  she 
don’t  care  a  dam  about  the  colour  as  long  as  there’s  al¬ 
monds  in  it  and  plenty  of  um,  and  we  should  like  you  to  do 
the  honours,  because  we  mean  to  do  ourselves  right  up  to 
the  knocker.” 

Beryl  was  inclined  to  resent  the  ease  with  which  Dolly 
took  over  her  Christian  name  on  such  a  brief  acquaintance. 
It  was  suspiciously  like  “cheek,”  and  though  he  was  pan¬ 
ning  out  better  than  she  had  supposed,  was  humanly  pos¬ 
sible  for  Lady  Cornelia’s  eldest  son,  she  was  not  as  yet 
feeling  any  too  well  disposed  towards  him.  In  this,  however, 
it  was  clear  that  she  was  lagging  some  way  behind  the  march 
of  progress. 

Margery  and  Penelope  had  no  feelings  of  this  kind.  His 
way  of  looking  at  them  was  enough  to  make  a  cat  laugh. 
Quite  apart  from  the  things  to  follow,  it  had  undoubtedly 
captured  them  both. 

Convoying  his  two  captures  into  the  blue  drawing-room 
he  called  over  his  shoulder,  “Come  on,  Beryl.” 

Such  imperious  humour  amounted  to  camaraderie,  but 
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Beryl  wanted  to  stay  where  she  was.  Still  if  she  did  she 
would  lose  a  very  nice  tea,  and  in  spite  of  the  thermometer 
she  had  an  excellent  appetite.  She  owned  to  a  weakness 
for  things  really  nice,  and  as  it  was  very  seldom  gratified, 
at  this  moment  it  became  hard  to  put  aside.  Besides,  why 
spoil  the  fun  ?  She  must  be  a  sport.  Even  if  he  had  made 
free  with  her  Christian  name  the  occasion  in  a  sense  was 
privileged.  Sore  and  bitter,  she  resented  him  and  his  and 
all  that  he  stood  for,  but  he  had  “put  it  up  to  her”  in  a 
spirit  of  friendliness  and  it  would  be  churlish  not  to  respond. 

Torn  between  her  finer  feelings  and  sense  of  grievance 
on  the  one  hand  and  a  love  of  things  to  eat  and  a  deep- 
rooted  idea  of  good  breeding  on  the  other,  she  finally  decided 
to  lend  a  hand  at  this  Mad  Hatter’s  tea  party. 

Dolly  had  already  taken  charge.  He  had  just  given  very 
full  instructions  to  a  servant  who  had  answered  his  sum¬ 
mons,  and  was  now  engaged  in  parcelling  out  strawberries 
and  cream  into  four  exact  portions,  while  Margery  and 
Penelope  gazed  with  large  eyes  from  the  sofa  on  which  he 
had  fixed  them. 

Somehow  Beryl  felt  rather  mean;  she  had  shirked  her 
duty  the  whole  afternoon.  The  recent  growth  of  her  egoism 
was  quite  alarming.  Cynicism  was  all  very  well,  but  she 
was  the  daughter  of  her  father,  also  she  owed  something  to 
Mums.  Such  laxity  would  not  do.  Dolly,  who  evidently 
carried  huge  chunks  of  good  nature  about  him,  must  not 
be  allowed  to  have  a  monopoly  of  well  doing. 

“Here’s  Beryl,”  he  cheerfully  announced.  “Tea’ll  be  here 
in  a  shake — a  whackin’  pot  for  four,  and  pink  cakes  and 
green  ices  and  what  not.” 

He  was  a  true  prophet.  A  tall  footman  very  grand  in 
livery  and  a  parlourmaid,  not  so  grand,  but  rosy-cheeked 
and  personable,  set  out  a  round  table  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  and  then  proceeded  to  load  it  up  with  all  sorts  of 
delectables.  It  was  certain  that  Margery  and  Penelope  were 
going  to  have  the  time  of  their  young  lives. 
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“Now,  ladies — to  business,”  the  host  directed  as  soon  as 
the  feast  was  set.  “Get  behind  the  teapot,  Beryl.  Margery 
sits  here — toppin’  name,  Margery — Penelope  sits  here — and 
here  sits  your  ’umble  behind  the  raspberry  ice  to  see  that 
nobody  pinches  it.” 

Beryl  felt  privately  that  Mr.  Adolphus  Grandison  was 
about  the  last  young  man  in  the  world  she  would  have 
chosen  to  guide  the  infant  steps  of  her  two  small  sisters; 
but  never  had  she  seen  her  sex  more  shamelessly  conquered. 
Margery  and  Penelope  as  a  rule  were  extremely  shy  with 
strangers,  but  they  were  not  shy  with  Dolly.  They  were 
charmed  by  all  that  he  said,  all  that  he  did,  the  faces  he 
made  at  them,  his  winks,  his  funny  ways,  the  delightful 
things  he  handed  to  them.  Even  Beryl  herself  could  hardly 
Tesist  the  force  of  his  impact. 

Dolly,  she  quickly  realised,  was  curiously  at  ease  with 
all  women ;  he  had  the  art  of  “jollying”  them  beyond  any 
man  she  had  met.  The  entire  sex  was  fish  for  his  net ; 
he  did  not  disdain  fry  as  small  as  the  brace  of  kidlets  be¬ 
tween  whom  he  sat.  As  for  the  elder  sister,  she  kept  on 
the  defensive  yet  she  enjoyed  this  unexpected  treat.  Dolly 
pulled  her  leg  finely,  but  there  was  nothing  to  resent  in  his 
method.  She  was  afraid  he  was  doing  his  best  to  make  the 
children  ill,  but  he  declared  he  was  merely  carrying  out  the 
instructions  of  Lady  Cornelia. 

By  the  time  the  amusing  meal  was  over  it  was  six  o’clock. 
The  heat  of  the  day  had  begun  to  subside  a  little.  “Now 
then,  which  is  it  to  be?”  said  Dolly,  “the  roundabouts  or 
the  swings?” 

Margery  and  Penelope  voted  for  the  swings.  Their  choice 
was  approved:  the  swings  would  certainly  be  the  cooler. 
“Are  you  cornin’,  Beryl  ?  Or  do  you  want  to  stay  here  and 
read  that  nice  French  book?” 

Beryl  would  have  much  preferred  the  nice  French  book. 
She  had  no  desire,  even  now  that  the  day  was  a  little 
cooler,  to  face  the  lower  orders  or  to  show  herself  to  the 
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public  more  than  she  could  help.  The  wider  the  berth  she 
could  give  Lady  Cornelia  the  better;  also  that  applied  to 
the  members  of  her  claque.  Still  it  would  not  be  sportsman¬ 
like  to  put  all  the  work  upon  Dolly,  even  though  he  seemed 
to  revel  in  doing  it.  And  so,  having  the  grace  to  swallow 
her  private  feelings,  she  accompanied  him  and  her  small  sis¬ 
ters  to  the  swings,  and  later,  when  those  began  to  pall,  to 
the  roundabouts. 

Dolly,  like  his  mother,  had  a  power  of  making  things  go ; 
Lady  Cornelia  undoubtedly  had  that  gift.  Owing  to  the 
heat  of  the  afternoon  her  co-grandees  had  let  her  down, 
as  she  fully  expected  they  would,  but  she  did  not  allow 
that  to  interfere  with  the  general  prosperity  of  the  occasion. 
She  moved  freely  about  the  park,  attended  by  Wally,  the 
more  formal  and  correct  of  her  two  sons,  as  became  an  am¬ 
bassador  ab  ovo  although  not  likely  to  hatch  out  at  present. 

In  spite  of  the  thermometer  the  success  of  the  fete  and 
gala  was  never  in  doubt.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  eight 
parishes  had  mustered  in  force.  Aunt  Nelly  moved  among 
them  energetically ;  she  knew  which  was  Farmer  Brown  and 
which  was  Mrs.  Farmer  Thompson,  in  fact  she  knew  every¬ 
body  and  had  a  ready  word  for  all.  Popular  she  certainly 
was  not;  at  the  same  time  she  had  a  trick  of  exacting 
respect.  Aunt  Nelly  was  the  only  one  of  her  kind. 

Towards  seven  o’clock,  Lady  Cornelia  observed  her  eldest 
son  on  the  roundabouts  with  Margery  and  Penelope.  Stand¬ 
ing  beside  her  parents,  Beryl  was  gravely  amused  by  his 
antics;  she  felt  grateful  to  him  for  giving  his  two  young 
charges  the  time  of  their  lives. 

“There’s  the  scoundrel  I’m  lookin’  for,”  cried  his  lady 
mother  as  she  shook  at  him  a  portentous  sun  umbrella. 

As  soon  as  the  merry-go-round  had  slowed  up,  she  or¬ 
dered  her  eldest  son  to  collect  the  Knowe-on-the-Wold 
Temperance  Silver  Medal  Prize  Band  from  the  refreshment 
tent  where  to  her  mind  they  had  been  quite  long  enough, 
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“And  be  lively  about  it,  my  boy,”  was  her  final  instruction. 
“If  you  don’t  root  um  out  of  that  double  quick  they’ll  be 
too  drunk  to  stand  up  to  play  God  Save  the  King.  I  know 
um.” 

The  party  from  the  Vicarage  stayed  a  good  half  hour 
longer,  while  the  air  grew  sensibly  cooler  and  the  Vicar 
talked  freely  with  his  parishioners  and  some  of  his  friends 
from  the  nearby  villages.  Beryl  could  only  envy  his  air  of 
cordial  grace,  his  well-bred  bonhomie  in  which  she  knew 
herself  to  be  so  lacking.  People  certainly  liked  him,  almost 
as  much  as  they  disliked  Lady  Cornelia.  He  gave  himself 
no  airs,  but  what  he  looked  he  was ;  unpretendingly  he  tried 
to  live  up  to  his  conception  of  a  twentieth-century  Christian 
gentleman.  As  Beryl  stood  by  his  side  while  he  found  a 
smile  and  a  kind  word  for  everybody  she  could  not  help 
feeling  more  than  a  little  proud  of  him  and  by  contrast 
more  than  a  little  ashamed  of  herself.  Cynicism  did  not 
thrive  in  the  presence  of  her  father. 

At  last  came  the  hour  for  going  home.  They  had  stayed 
longer  than  expected,  they  had  enjoyed  themselves  far 
more.  Beryl  considered  this  affair,  which  had  been  a  secret 
nightmare  for  weeks,  had  gone  off  very  well.  How  much  of 
its  success,  as  far  as  she  was  concerned,  was  due  to  Mr. 
Adolphus  Grandison  she  chose  not  to  inquire.  But  it  had 
to  be  said  for  Lady  Cornelia  that  she,  too,  had  exceeded  her 
hopes  in  the  matter  of  behaviour.  She  had  gone  out  of  her 
way  to  be  agreeable  to  Mums  even  if  some  of  the  unbending 
was  to  be  deplored ;  and  she  had  shown  unlooked-for  kind¬ 
ness  in  regard  to  Margery  and  Penelope.  One  must  give 
the  old  she-devil  her  due. 

Their  friend  Dr.  Philby  overtook  them  on  the  way  to 
the  gate.  He  still  wore  the  rhubarb  leaf  under  his  white 
billycock.  Under  the  hat  of  anyone  else  it  would  have 
looked  fantastic,  but  Dr.  Philby  was  a  law  to  himself.  He 
;was  a  master  of  the  difficult  art  of  combining  eccentricity 
jvith  dignity;  he  had  a  knack  of  carrying  off  his  many 
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foibles,  not  least  of  which  was  a  runaway  tongue,  amazingly 
well. 

For  one  who  professed  himself  an  atheist  or  little  better, 
he  was  on  extremely  cordial  terms  with  a  highly  orthodox 
Christian. 

“Well,  Vicar,  that  old  church  of  yours  is  going  to  benefit 
to  the  tune  of  a  hundred  pounds,  I  fancy.” 

“I  hope  so,  my  dear  Philby,  I  hope  so.” 

“Aunt  Nelly  tells  me  four  hundred  odd  tickets  have  been 
sold  at  the  turnstile,  a  bob  a  nob,  and  then  there’s  another 
two  hundred  and  fifty  half  crown  subscribers.  And  from 
what  I’ve  seen  the  cocoanuts  and  the  swings  have  taken 
a  mort  of  money;  and  I  should  say  from  the  kind  of  tea 
and  grub  you  get  for  one  and  ninepence,  there’s  been  a  tidy 
profit  on  the  refreshments.” 

“I  hope  so,  my  dear  Philby,  I  hope  so.” 

“Then  there’s  the  show  tonight.  Fireworks  and  dancing 
will  draw  a  big  crowd,  they  always  do.” 

“I  hope  so,  my  dear  Philby,  I  hope  so.” 

“Give  the  Old  Un  her  due.  When  she  sets  her  shoulder 
to  the  wheel  she  can  make  a  thing  go.  Clever  woman  who 
wastes  her  talents,  just  as  you,  Vicar,  are  a  clever  man  who 
wastes  yours.” 

“In  what  respect,  my  dear  Philby,  in  what  respect?”  The 
vicar  of  Darleyfield-in-the-Vale  spoke  without  acerbity  of 
any  kind;  it  was  the  rather  plaintive  tone  of  a  wondering 
child. 

“Your  light  is  hidden  in  this  backwater  of  ours.  The 
Church  of  England  isn’t  so  full  of  gifted  preachers  and 
sound  learning  that  it  can  afford  to  sidetrack  a  man  like 
you.  However,  it’s  no  concern  of  mine.  Can  I  give  you 
and  Mrs.  Vicar  a  lift  as  far  as  the  vicarage?  Here’s  my 
old  lizzie,  if  you  are  not  too  proud  to  step  into  her.” 

Mums  was  only  too  thankful  to  step  into  Dr.  Philby’s 
lizzie.  Her  feet,  poor  thing,  were  terribly  sore.  The  vicar 
helped  her  in  with  his  inimitable  air  of  chivalry,  and  then 
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with  Christian  humility  climbed  into  the  rumble  and  took 
Margery  on  his  knee,  while  a  place  was  found  for  Penelope 
in  front  between  Mums  and  the  driver. 

Thankfully  Beryl  watched  the  party  out  through  the  gate. 
The  day  had  certainly  gone  much  better  than  she  could  have 
hoped ;  and  the  providential  appearance  of  Dr.  Philby  at 
this  moment  and  his  kindness  in  taking  home  her  tired 
family  was  not  the  least  of  a  series  of  happy  surprises  that 
she  had  not  dared  to  include  in  the  programme.  Times 
there  were,  it  almost  seemed,  when  there  was  something  to 
be  said  for  the  optimism  of  her  father. 

As  Beryl  went  slowly  out  of  the  field,  avoiding  as  far  as 
possible  a  steady  trickle  of  the  agricultural  interest  which 
was  now  beginning  to  reassemble  for  the  dancing  and  fire¬ 
works,  she  suddenly  grew  aware  that  a  young  man  stand¬ 
ing  near  the  turnstile  at  the  gate  was  looking  solemnly  at 
her.  He  wore  neither  waistcoat  nor  coat,  the  latter  being 
slung  over  one  shoulder,  a  panama  hat  was  pushed  far  back 
on  his  head ;  and  as  she  caught  his  gaze,  he  took  the 
tip  of  a  comic  nose  between  finger  and  thumb  and  gave  her 
an  inordinately  long  sideways  look  out  of  a  pair  of  wicked 
eyes. 
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The  excitements  of  the  previous  day  and  the  malign  in¬ 
fluence  of  Dolly’s  novel  were  still  at  work,  or  poisons  more 
subtle  were  casting  a  spell ;  anyhow  the  next  morning  as 
Beryl  sat  in  church  she  found  it  very  difficult  to  fix  her 
mind  on  the  service. 

She  was  at  the  organ  as  usual,  yet  in  the  act  of  playing 
the  responses  her  thoughts  wandered.  During  the  reading 
of  the  lessons  even  the  voice  of  her  father  seemed  to  lose 
something  of  its  magic,  and  when  he  came  to  his  sermon, 
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which  she  knew  had  cost  many  hours  of  anxious  prepara¬ 
tion,  she  found  it  impossible  to  follow. 

A  phrase  of  Dr.  Philby’s  would  obtrude  upon  the  inward 
ear.  A  few  days  ago  the  village  oracle  had  remarked :  “the 
Vicar,  you  know,  is  out  of  touch  with  realities.” 

She  had  not  paid  much  attention  at  the  time;  she  was 
inured  to  Dr.  Philby’s  criticisms.  Anything  from  that 
quarter  she  had  learned  to  discount. 

This  morning,  however,  the  day  after  the  fete  and  gala, 
up  in  the  organ  loft,  doing  her  best  to  sustain  the  choir, 
yet  with  a  curious  boredom  stealing  over  her,  that  criticism 
recurred  with  peculiar  force.  “Out  of  touch  with  reali¬ 
ties.”  Dr.  Philby  maintained  that  religion  was  one  thing, 
life  another.  Her  father,  on  the  other  hand,  always  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  the  assumption  that  they  were  one  and  the  same. 

Beryl  hated  the  thought,  but  this  morning  a  grave  doubt 
of  her  father’s  infallibility  invaded  her  mind.  He  was  nobly 
and  beautifully  and  profoundly  right,  of  course,  yet  it  was 
beginning  to  seem,  alas,  that  he  somehow  did  throw  a  good 
deal  of  weight  on  the  Giver. 

Mums  was  almost  a  slave,  she  had  a  rotten  time,  poor 
darling,  she  was  worn  out  with  the  bearing  of  her  six  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  effort  to  bring  them  up.  Papa,  with  all  his 
sublime  goodness,  had  made  very  little  provision  for  them. 
What  was  going  to  happen  in  the  immediate  future  Beryl 
really  did  not  know. 

Money  was  growing  ever  more  scarce.  It  was  wrong  to 
think  of  money  while  her  father  was  in  the  middle  of  his 
choicely  phrased,  exquisitely  spoken  discourse;  but  to  a 
mind  like  Beryl’s  money  was  one  of  the  realities.  It  was  a 
reality  that  was  becoming  very  serious,  and  yet  the  Vicar, 
though  he  often  deplored  the  lack  of  it  in  his  mild  and 
gentle  way,  never  seemed  able  to  cope  with  the  problem  of 
adding  to  his  stipend. 

Beryl  up  there  in  the  organ  loft,  her  hands  crossed  on  her 
lap  and  her  eyes  closed,  was  feeling  terribly  depressed.  The 
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problem  had  to  be  faced ;  and  being  the  eldest  of  the  family, 
and  the  most  worldly  wise  of  its  members,  it  devolved  upon 
her  to  face  it.  She  was  discouraged  by  the  thought  that  all 
she  had  spent  on  stamps  and  stationery  in  the  last  few  weeks 
had  brought  no  result. 

All  the  same,  she  was  fully  determined  not  to  continue 
with  Lady  Cornelia.  Even  had  not  that  old  dragon  offended 
•  her  so  deeply,  the  state  of  the  vicarage,  the  need  of  educat¬ 
ing  Margery  and  Penelope  and  some  efficient  help  for  Mums 
would  still  have  made  it  imperative  for  the  eldest  daughter 
to  turn  her  talents  to  better  account. 

Black  depression  continued  in  Beryl  all  through  the  serv¬ 
ice.  It  continued  through  the  midday  meal  of  roast  beef 
and  Yorkshire  pudding,  the  beef  as  usual  being  rather  tough 
and  in  short  supply;  it  continued  through  the  afternoon 
Bible  class  for  the  village  children,  wherein  she  bore  a 
prominent  part,  and  in  the  course  of  which  she  suddenly 
felt  a  hypocrite,  because  she  realised  that  it  was  beginning 
to  bore  her  excessively.  In  the  very  act  of  reading  the  story 
of  Ahab  to  four  rows  of  shuffling,  inattentive,  village  brats, 
she  asked  herself  whether  in  the  event  of  typing  and  short¬ 
hand  proving  a  broken  reed  there  was  anything  else  to  which 
she  might  turn. 

Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  the  matter,  her  mind  was 
still  running  queerly  on  that  French  novel  of  Dolly  Grandi- 
son’s.  After  all  she  was  a  modern  girl  and  these  were  not 
the  pious  times  of  Queen  Victoria.  It  would  break  Papa’s 
heart  if  she  ever  came  to  be  kept  after  the  manner  of  Fifine 
by  a  rich  banker.  But  if  in  the  end  it  saved  them  all  from 
the  workhouse?  Still,  one  had  first  to  catch  one’s  rich 
banker.  Fifine  had  seemed  to  find  that  quite  easy,  but  then 
she  had  powerful  sex  attraction,  whereas  Beryl  Spencer- 
Lancelot-Chetwynd.  .  .  . 

She  grew  hot  and  ashamed.  What  dreadful  thoughts  were 
these  running  loose  through  the  story  of  Ahab  ?  Something 
had  demoralised  her  at  that  beano  the  previous  day.  Either 
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it  was  that  novel  of  Dolly  Grandison’s,  or  it  was  the  ciga¬ 
rette  he  had  given  her,  or  it  was  Dolly  himself  or  that 
strange  look  out  of  those  long  and  wicked  eyes.  Several 
times  in  the  course  of  a  restless  night  she  had  woken  up 
to  find  those  eyes  looking  at  her.  Yesterday  their  minds 
had  marched  together  in  a  rather  odd  way;  she  so  fully 
sympathised  with  his  dislike  of  the  lower  orders.  These 
snuffling  brats!  With  the  parish  room  so  badly  ventilated 
she  too  had  a  yearning  to  hold  her  nose. 

How  wrong  it  all  was;  how  weak,  how  cynical,  how 
wicked.  But  with  great  respect  to  Papa  that  was  the  way 
his  eldest  daughter  was  really  made. 

Black  depression  endured  with  Beryl  through  the  unentic¬ 
ing  vicarage  tea.  Through  the  evening  service  it  endured 
although  her  father’s  voice,  his  really  lovely  voice,  had  never 
sounded  finer,  and  his  sermon  moved  that  emotional  old 
Mrs.  Knipe  to  tears;  yet  Beryl  would  have  defied  Mrs. 
Knipe  or  anyone  with  an  ordinary  mind  to  say  just  what 
that  sermon  meant. 

She  returned  to  an  evening  meal  of  bread  and  cheese  and 
cocoa  in  a  mood  of  rebellion.  She  could  hardly  look  at  it, 
she  could  hardly  bear  to  sit  at  the  table.  At  the  Hall  they 
were  probably  beginning  with  caviare  and  ending  with  hot¬ 
house  peaches  and  port  wine  and  black  coffee  and  liqueur 
brandy.  Horrid,  wicked,  worldly  thoughts.  But  it  was  no 
use  pretending,  no  use  burking  the  fact,  it  was  the  sort 
of  mind  she  had.  Plain  living  and  high  thinking  were  all 
very  well ;  but  one  needed  to  be  a  saint  like  Papa.  She, 
alas,  was  not  a  saint;  and  she  was  quite  certain  that  she 
never  would  be. 

Beryl  helped  to  wash  the  supper  things  and  then  had  a 
shot  at  a  weekly  tidying-up  of  No  Man’s  Land.  Of  course 
a  futile  proceeding.  No  Man’s  Land  was  always  in  a  state 
of  chaos;  it  was  the  land  of  Mums,  poor  darling,  and  no 
matter  what  was  done  in  the  way  of  clearing  up  it  promptly 
reverted.  It  was  really  best  to  leave  it  alone.  Still  every 
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Sunday  evening,  after  the  second  service  and  supper  were 
over  it  was  usual  to  make  the  attempt  to  put  it  in  order ; 
she  felt  it  was  good  for  her  immortal  soul. 

This  evening  Beryl  had  not  the  heart  to  do  much  tidying 
up.  As  soon  as  the  clock  struck  nine,  she  kissed  Mums 
and  without  disturbing  Papa,  who  had  already  returned  to 
his  study  and  his  high  thoughts,  she  went  up  to  bed.  For 
no  particular  reason  she  was  feeling  most  unhappy.  Some¬ 
thing  would  have  to  be  done,  she  could  not  go  on  like  this, 
the  walls  of  her  small  bedroom  were  closing  in  upon  her, 
this  kind  of  half  life  was  destroying  her. 

She  was  in  no  hurry  to  prepare  for  bed ;  the  evening  was 
so  airless  that  she  had  no  hope  of  sleep.  For  a  little  while 
she  stood  at  the  window  gazing  at  the  church  porch.  Over 
it  flamed  a  sunset  of  molten  fire.  The  challenge  of  its 
beauty  made  her  ache ;  yet  so  weird  and  so  remote  was  that 
sea  of  colour  that  in  her  present  mood  she  could  see  in  it 
no  evidence  of  what  her  father  called  the  Giver. 

For  a  mind  like  hers  that  sunset  was  too  far  off,  it  was 
on  a  scale  too  immense,  it  had  taken  aeons  to  arrive  from 
no-whence  it  was  going  on  further  aeons  to  no-whither,  so 
that  as  soon  as  one  tried  to  grasp  its  implications  it  simply 
ceased  to  have  any  meaning  at  all.  Such  a  creature  as  her¬ 
self  was  but  a  grain  of  dust  upon  the  surface  of  the  illimi¬ 
table,  she  was  nothing  more,  yet  her  heart  and  her  brain 
were  bursting  this  evening  with  the  agony  of  being  alive. 

Slowly  Beryl  undressed  and  got  into  bed.  Her  night¬ 
gown,  devised  by  herself,  from  a  kimono  pattern,  like  all 
the  products  of  her  hand  could  hardly  be  called  a  success ; 
moreover  there  was  a  pretty  large  tear  in  it  which  called 
aloud  for  a  needle  before  it  got  worse.  But  she  had  not 
the  energy  for  that  tonight.  She  had  not  the  energy  for 
anything,  not  even  the  energy  to  die.  If  only  one  could 
go  to  sleep  at  once  and  not  wake  up  tomorrow  .  .  . 

Weak,  disgraceful,  cowardly  thoughts  .  .  .  weak  .  .  . 
dis  .  .  .  grace  .  .  . 
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Sleep  was  upon  her  before  she  felt  its  approach.  But 
her  dreams  were  troubled.  They  were  haunted  by  a  young 
man  in  a  striped  flannel  shirt,  who  held  a  long  and  comic 
nose  between  finger  and  thumb  and  gazed  at  her  sideways 
out  of  a  pair  of  wicked  eyes.  “They  niff,”  he  kept  on  say¬ 
ing.  “There’s  no  other  word  .  .  .  they  niff.” 

Beryl  woke  with  a  start;  the  clock  on  the  church  tower 
was  chiming  a  mellow  throated  two.  How  stifling  it  was ; 
not  a  breath  of  air  although  the  window  was  fixed  wide 
open  and  the  curtain  drawn  right  back.  Time  dragged 
painfully  on.  Its  tardiness  was  maddening,  but  there  was 
nothing  for  it  save  to  lie  gasping  for  breath  as  one  thought 
one’s  poisonous  thoughts  and  wait  for  the  quarter,  the  half, 
the  three  quarters  and  then  the  full  and  solemn  hour. 

Sometime  after  six  she  fell  into  another  troubled  doze. 
And  then  just  as  she  was  floating  to  quiet  waters  came  the 
boom  of  seven,  which  was  getting-up  time,  and  she  had  to 
rise,  feeling  rather  worse  than  if  she  had  not  been  to  bed 
at  all,  and  face  a  situation  that  the  more  it  was  looked  at 
the  more  hopeless  it  grew. 


XV 

Beryl  came  wearily  downstairs,  buttoning  the  front  of  a 
print  dress,  at  the  moment  William  Knipe  the  postman 
opened  the  vicarage  gate.  William’s  calls  at  the  vicarage 
ranked  as  events.  The  family  was  seldom  troubled  with 
correspondence.  Hope  took  a  leap  into  Beryl  s  heart. 

Sure  enough,  William  Knipe  handed  her  a  letter.  Not 
only  was  it  addressed  to  herself,  but  it  had  the  postmark 
London,  E.C. 

Excitedly  she  tore  it  open.  It  was  absurd  to  give  way 
like  this,  but  almost  immediately  she  realised  the  high 
importance. 
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The  envelope  contained  a  single  half  sheet  of  note-paper 
stylishly  embossed  Groves  and  Hubbersty  Limited,  15  Ave 
Maria  Alley,  London,  E.C.  Three  lines  of  typewriting  ran 
to  this  effect:  “Mr.  J.  Transome  Beilis  will  be  obliged  if 
Miss  Beryl  S.  Lancelot-Chetwynd  will  be  good  enough  to 
call  here  at  5  p.m.  on  Friday  next  the  27th  instant  for  a 
personal  interview.  R.S.P.V.” 

The  summons  was  non-committal,  it  did  not  amount  to 
much,  but  taken  at  its  lowest  it  was  “a  half-nibble.”  Pos¬ 
sibly  it  was  something  more;  anyhow  it  gave  bread  and 
margot  and  synthetic  coffee  a  better  flavour  than  they  would 
have  had  otherwise. 

No  matter  how  looked  at,  here  was  a  development.  After 
evolving  a  careful  answer  Beryl  duly  posted  it  at  Mrs. 
Crick’s  as  she  went  up  to  the  Hall. 

She  was  not  hating  that  place  less  despite  the  comic 
interlude  of  Saturday.  Looking  back  on  it,  an  over-sensi¬ 
tive  mind  shied  at  the  free-and-easiness  of  Dolly,  if  not  to 
the  extent  that  it  shied  at  the  vagaries  of  his  mother.  But 
the  arrival  of  this  letter  certainly  put  her  in  better  heart. 

A  trip  to  London  on  Friday  must  now  be  arranged.  It 
was  very  inconvenient,  she  would  have  to  ask  Lady  Cornelia 
for  a  day  off.  Even  if  Aunt  Nelly  raised  obstacles,  as  no 
doubt  she  would,  Beryl  was  fully  prepared  to  take  French 
leave ;  so  that  the  real  problem  became  one  of  ways  and 
means  and  the  catching  of  a  suitable  London  train. 

According  to  Bradshaw,  which  she  found  on  a  writing 
table  in  the  entrance  hall,  by  far  the  best  train  for  her 
purpose  was  the  morning  express  from  Cuttisham  Central 
station  at  ten  minutes  past  ten,  due  to  arrive  at  St.  Pancras 
at  half  past  twelve.  But  how  could  she  get  to  Cuttisham 
at  that  hour? 

Eleven  miles  by  road,  the  nearest  junction  was  a  full  six 
from  Darleyfield-in-the-Vale,  which  was  on  the  main  road 
to  nowhere  in  particular.  And  the  train  service  was  such 
that  the  first  of  the  day,  with  the  usual  amenity  of  a  very 
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local  branch  line,  did  not  reach  Cuttisham  West  until  ten 
minutes  after  the  London  express  was  due  out. 

Here  was  a  poser.  Unless  one  started  the  night  before, 
or  one  was  prepared  to  rise  at  an  unearthly  hour  and  walk 
the  eleven  miles  to  the  county  town  upon  one’s  flat  feet, 
there  appeared  no  means  of  solving  it.  Again  there  was 
the  problem  of  means.  She  had  only  three  shillings  in  her 
pocket,  yet  two  pounds  seven  lay  in  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank.  This  would  have  to  be  withdrawn ;  but  then  could 
the  operation  be  performed  in  time?  From  previous  experi¬ 
ence,  fortified  by  the  opinion  of  Mrs.  Crick,  it  could  not. 

However,  in  stresses  of  this  kind,  one  resource  was  always 
open.  When  in  doubt,  she  consulted  Dr.  Philby.  It  was 
so  much  better  than  worrying  Papa  with  these  mundane 
matters.  In  such  crises  it  seemed  a  positive  advantage  to 
be  “little  better  than  an  atheist.”  The  old  doctor-man 
invariably  knew  what  to  do  and  the  short  way  of  doing  it ; 
the  Vicar,  in  spite  of  his  infinite  learning,  seldom  knew 
either.  At  this  short  notice  he  was  hardly  likely  to  be  able 
to  muster  a  couple  of  pounds.  He  would  almost  certainly 
refer  her  to  Mums,  the  official  keeper  of  the  privy  purse; 
and  she,  upon  coming  to  investigate  her  store,  which  she 
kept  as  a  rule  beneath  the  brass  candlestick  on  the  kitchen 
chimneypiece,  was  equally  unlikely  to  discover  a  brace  of 
Fishers. 

Dr.  Philby  might  be  little  better  than  an  atheist,  but  at 
a  pinch  there  was  nobody  like  him.  After  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day  at  the  Hall,  where  Lady  Cornelia  had 
been  rather  more  insufferable  than  usual,  in  a  reaction,  no 
doubt,  from  the  unwonted  mildness  of  Saturday,  Beryl  went 
up  the  village  on  her  way  home  shortly  after  five  o’clock. 

Seated  in  shirt  sleeves,  puffing  a  vulgar-looking  clay,  with 
a  tankard  of  ale  at  his  elbow,  in  the  shade  of  his  beloved 
mulberry  tree  in  that  high-walled  garden  of  which  Beryl 
greatly  envied  him  the  possession,  was  the  man  she  sought. 
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“Go  and  ask  Belinda  to  give  you  a  cup  of  tea,”  was  his 
greeting.  “You  look  hot  and  fagged.” 

Beryl  explained  that  she  had  had  a  cup  of  tea  already. 
Sharply  aware  that  she  was  needed  at  home  to  give  Mums 
a  hand  with  the  monthly  sewing,  she  lost  no  time  in  stating 
her  errand. 

“Must  catch  the  ten-ten  from  Cuttisham  to  London 
somehow  on  Friday  morning,  even  if  you  have  to  start  the 
night  before.  Oho,  milady !  Attending  the  levee  at  Buck 
House  I  presume,  and  feel  you  can’t,  you  really  can’t  disap¬ 
point  George  Rex  and  consort  .  .  .” 

“Don’t  be  absurd.”  Beryl’s  air  was  businesslike.  “I’m 
simply  going  after  a  job.” 

“Why,  you  don’t  mean  to  say  you’re  fired?”  Dr.  Philby 
chuckled.  “That  comes  of  carrying  on  with  Master  Dolly 
on  those  roundabouts.  Well,  it  doesn’t  surprise  me.” 

“Don’t  be  absurd.”  Beryl  was  so  deeply  annoyed  that 
she  did  not  even  pretend  to  be  amused,  but  she  had  no 
time  to  waste  over  growing  red.  “I’m  still  holding  down 
my  job,  but  I’m  hoping  to  get  something  better.” 

“As  if  there  could  be  anything  better  than  to  dance  at¬ 
tendance  on  one  of  the  great  ladies  of  our  county.  Does 
your  father  approve?” 

“He  doesn’t  know  yet.” 

“My  child,  it’s  a  very  grave  step  for  any  young  virgin  to 
take,  believe  me,  to  embrace  the  perils  of  the  vast  me¬ 
tropolis.” 

“I  can  look  after  myself,  I  expect.” 

“Seriously,  I’m  not  so  sure.  But  of  course  you’ll  have 
your  noble  uncle  and  your  noble  aunt  to  guide  your  falter¬ 
ing  steps;  although  much  will  depend,  I’ve  no  doubt,  on 
the  sort  of  job  you  find  as  to  whether  such  distinguished 
people  will  feel  they  can  really  afford  to  know  you.” 

Beryl  again  admonished  this  babbler.  The  position  was 
much  too  critical  for  ill-considered  levity. 

“Please  tell  me” — her  eyes  and  her  voice  were  almost 
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stern — “how  in  the  world  is  one  to  get  to  Cuttisham  Central 
in  time  to  catch  the  ten-ten  on  Friday?” 

The  old  doctor-man  gazed  into  his  tankard.  “There’s 
one  sure  and  certain  way,  dear  child.” 

“Oh,  how  I  wish  I  knew  what  it  was.” 

“It’s  perfectly  simple,  and  as  far  as  I  can  see  at  the 
moment  there  is  absolutely  no  other.  Looking  as  hard  as 
I  can  into  this  honest  quart  pot,  I  do  not  see  the  ghost  of 
an  alternative.  The  only  way,  dear  child,  is  for  me  to 
drive  you  there  on  Friday  morning  in  my  old  lizzie.” 

“How  perfectly  sweet  of  you !  ” 

“Never  thought  of  that,  did  you  now?  Honest  injun,  not 
for  a  moment  had  it  occurred  to  you?” 

Beryl  suddenly  flamed  like  the  roses  around  her.  She 
was  far  too  honest  to  pretend  that  no  such  thought  had 
ever  been  hers,  yet  she  stoutly  refused  to  believe  she  had 
counted  upon  it. 

This  old  doctor-man,  whose  insight  into  the  human  heart 
was  sometimes  embarrassing,  seemed  delighted  with  the 
pretty  little  thorn  upon  which  he  had  impaled  her. 

“Oh,  how  very  kind  of  you.”  That  was  all  Beryl  could 
say.  She  felt  that  any  thanks  she  could  offer  must  be 
inadequate. 

The  major  problem  was  solved;  but  there  yet  remained 
the  question  of  money.  Two  pounds  by  Friday  morning 
she  must  have,  but  it  was  no  use  depending  on  the  Post 
Office.  Only  one  course  lay  open.  Somehow  it  touched 
Beryl’s  pride  to  the  quick,  but  this  too  was  a  case  for  Dr. 
Philby. 

He  made  very  light  of  the  matter,  as  she  was  quite  sure 
he  would.  When  she  had  frankly  explained  her  difficulty, 
yet  with  an  awkwardness  that  betrayed  how  intensely  sen¬ 
sitive  she  was,  he  looked  into  his  tankard  again.  Then  he 
said,  “If  the  Post  Office  doesn’t  come  up  to  scratch,  my 
child,  I  think  I  know  of  an  old  agnostic  you  will  be  able 
to  count  on.” 
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How  good  to  have  such  a  friend,  was  Beryl’s  thought  as 
she  made  her  way  cheerfully  home  to  the  Monday’s  mend¬ 
ing.  Life  would  present  fewer  problems  if  there  were  more 
Dr.  Philbys  in  the  world. 


XVI 

Lady  Cornelia  was  not  quite  so  accommodating  as  Dr. 
Philby.  The  next  morning,  when  Beryl  broached  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  taking  Friday  off,  her  employer  promptly  demanded 
a  reason. 

“I  have  to  go  up  to  London.” 

“Why?”  On  such  occasions  Lady  Cornelia  was  no  waster 
of  words. 

“To  see  about  a  situation.” 

Beryl,  always  inclined  to  candour,  did  not  feel  like  in¬ 
venting  an  excuse.  If  the  bird  in  the  bush  failed  to  mate¬ 
rialize,  she  might  rue  it,  for  Lady  Cornelia  was  just  the  kind 
of  person  to  retaliate.  But  the  cost  was  counted  already. 
The  secretary  had  decided  that  in  any  case  she  didn’t  much 
care.  She  hated  Lady  Cornelia  almost  as  much  as  she 
feared  her,  and  if  absolute  straightforwardness  was  likely  to 
get  her  on  the  raw,  so  much  the  better. 

“Pray,  what  sort  of  a  situation?”  The  old  impertinent 
raked  her  like  a  Lewis  gun. 

Beryl  grew  nervous  and  flustered;  it  was  part  of  Lady 
Cornelia’s  power.  However,  by  a  triumph  of  sheer  will  an 
answer  clear  and  explicit  came  forth.  “A  publisher  adver¬ 
tised  in  the  Times  for  a  private  secretary,  and  I  am  to  have 
a  personal  interview  with  the  firm  at  three  o’clock  on 
Friday.” 

Lady  Cornelia  twitched  her  Cyrano  nose  and  then  she 
snorted.  “Much  good  it’ll  do  you  to  go  gallivantin’  up 
there,  it’s  a  waste  of  time  and  money.  Pray  don’t  flatter 
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yourself,  you’ll  never  get  a  post  of  that  kind.  London  holds 
far  too  many  sharp  little  cockneys  who  are  able  to  run 
rings  round  a  gal  like  you.” 

That  was  painfully  true.  Beryl  writhed  at  the  old  harri¬ 
dan’s  omniscience. 

“Besides,  if  you  get  it,  you’ll  never  be  able  to  hold  it 
down— a  sloomy  gal  like  you.” 

The  applicant  was  only  too  much  afraid  that  it  must  be 
so.  She  had  very  little  confidence  in  herself.  Lady  Cornelia 
knew  that  perfectly  well ;  but  nothing  amused  her  more 
than  to  play  upon  everybody’s  little  weaknesses. 

Friday  off,  in  the  end,  was  grudgingly  allowed.  It  was 
just  as  well  that  it  was,  for  Beryl  had  fully  made  up  her 
mind  in  any  case  to  take  it ;  at  the  price,  no  doubt,  of  her 
present  employment.  But  she  was  in  the  mood  for  the 
burning  of  boats.  She  would  have  loved  to  “cheek”  Lady 
Cornelia ;  even  if  not  the  act  of  a  lady  it  would  have  been 
most  agreeably  human.  Best,  however,  to  postpone  any 
little  indulgence  of  the  kind  until  she  had  made  sure  of  the 
future. 

She  must  not  take  too  much  for  granted.  A  personal 
interview  committed  Groves  and  Hubbersty  to  nothing ;  she 
would  merely  be  weighed  in  the  scale  against  a  host  of 
very  able  and  experienced  competitors.  Something  in  the 
nature  of  a  miracle  was  needed  for  a  person  as  ill-educated 
and  unattractive  as  herself — she  had  no  illusions — to  walk 
off  with  the  prize.  No,  at  this  moment  it  would  be  the 
height  of  folly  to  break  with  this  insulting  old  bounder. 

“Well,  take  your  day  off,”  Lady  Cornelia  finally  flung  at 
her.  “But  I  shall  expect  you  to  come  on  Saturday  morning 
and  clear  up  your  week’s  work.” 

Beryl  offered  not  very  cordial  thanks. 

“Pray  don’t  thank  me.”  It  was  a  scornful  parting  shot. 
“I  am  wrong  to  encourage  such  a  waste  of  money,  time 
and  effort.” 

It  could  not  be  said  that  Lady  Cornelia  was  helpful ;  for 
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that  matter  she  seldom  was;  but  her  present  hostility  had 
the  effect  of  completely  rousing  Beryl’s  fighting  spirit. 
Aunt  Nelly,  no  doubt,  would  have  been  greatly  surprised 
could  she  have  guessed  as  much,  and  it  would  not  have 
pleased  her,  since  her  fixed  intention  was  to  keep  her  slave 
down  under  her  heel. 

The  slave,  however,  was  in  rebellion.  All  the  same  by 
this  time  she  saw  Friday  in  the  light  of  a  grave  ordeal.  It 
was  only  too  true  that  London  swarmed  with  horribly  ef¬ 
ficient  little  cockneys  who  could  simply  run  rings  round 
her.  Still,  it  was  not  a  bit  of  use  going  out  upon  her  quest 
in  any  half-hearted  way.  She  must  contrive  somehow  to 
appear  what  she  was  not,  and  what  she  was  afraid  in  a  full 
sense  she  never  would  be,  a  woman  of  the  world. 

Friday  the  fateful  began  very  well.  It  promised  to  be 
very  hot,  but  at  least  there  was  every  sign  of  a  fine  day. 
Dr.  Philby  had  promised  to  call  for  her  with  his  car  at 
half  past  nine.  This  gave  ample  time  for  her  toilette ;  and 
she  took  almost  as  many  pains  over  it  as  if  she  were  going 
to  a  ball. 

Luckily  she  had  a  summer  frock  that  was  not  so  bad,  a 
relic  of  last  year  in  Grosvenor  Place ;  also  a  dust  cloak  of 
tussore  silk  Aunt  Theresa  had  given  her,  also  a  good  straw 
hat,  not  unbecoming  although  a  year  out  of  date ;  moreover, 
the  bottom  wardrobe  drawer  yielded  a  pair  of  stockings  of 
beige  coloured  art  silk  that  set  off  her  long,  slim  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  shaped  legs.  Finally  she  had  to  weigh  the  claims 
of  a  pair  of  large,  very  old  fashioned  garnet  earrings  which 
had  been  her  paternal  grandmother’s. 

These  earrings  went  so  exactly  with  her  curious,  old 
world  type  of  face,  adding  so  much  to  that  subtle  air  of 
difference  at  which  for  this  occasion  she  had  decided  to 
aim,  that  she  felt  they  ought  to  be  worn.  But  as  soon  as 
she  saw  how  distinguished  she  looked  in  them,  arose  the 
larger  question :  would  not  a  girl  of  that  kind  be  quite  out 
of  place  in  a  business  office  in  the  City? 
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It  was  certain  that  none  of  her  competitors,  those  astute, 
highly  specialized  pros,  would  fix  themselves  up  thus. 
They  would  have  their  eyebrows  plucked,  their  faces  pow¬ 
dered  freely,  they  would  have  the  latest  shingle  or  the 
smartest  bob ;  but  their  general  note  would  not  be  style  for 
the  sake  of  style,  it  would  be  simple  plain  efficiency,  with 
no  doubt  a  dash  of  sex. 

Beryl,  her  mind  at  high  pressure,  saw  all  this  as  she 
Wrestled  with  the  problem  of  her  appearance  before  the 
door  of  her  wardrobe. 

“Well,  make  up  your  mind,  fool.  Dr.  Philby  will  soon 
be  here.  All  depends  on  what  you  are  aiming  at.  You 
certainly  look  your  best  in  Grandmamma’s  earrings.  But 
the  point  is,  they  will  probably  cook  your  goose  with  any 
business  firm.” 

What  was  she  to  do  ?  It  was  a  riddle  without  an  answer. 
No  one  could  advise  her  upon  such  a  matter,  not  even 
Mums.  Instinct  must  be  her  guide.  Those  adornments  un¬ 
doubtedly  went  with  that  hat,  another  of  Aunt  T.’s  bene¬ 
factions,  very  good  and  modish  of  its  kind.  It  was  reason¬ 
ably  certain  that  none  of  the  other  applicants  would  present 
themselves  in  such  a  hat,  and  if  they  did,  unless  they  had  her 
own  decisive  lines,  which  a  well-known  artist  had  told  her 
at  Grosvenor  Place  last  year  as  they  sat  out  a  dance,  would 
look  extremely  well  on  canvas,  they  would  not  be  able  to 
wear  it  to  anything  like  the  same  effect.  But  there  again 
that  hat  linking  up  with  those  earrings  threw  back  to  the 
larger  question,  was  it  wise  to  aim  at  mere  “style”  in  seeking  # 
a  job  in  the  City? 

Horrid  thought,  disgruntling  thought.  It  was  five  and 
twenty  past  nine  already;  what  was  one  to  do?  If  she 
scrapped  the  earrings  she  must  scrap  the  hat,  and  if  she 
scrapped  the  hat  a  rather  charming  picture  would  be  in 
ruins.  That  was  the  worst  of  being  an  outsize  in  looks. 
Dressed  in  the  right  way  she  sometimes  had  what  Albion 
Villa  spoke  of  as  “quality.”  But  if  her  clothes  were 
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wrong,  or  they  didn’t  happen  to  suit  her,  and  cheap  ones 
somehow  did  not,  they  made  her  grotesque. 

Yes,  the  problem  was  insoluble.  But  in  the  end  instinct 
was  allowed  to  prevail.  Why  try  to  be  other  than  one 
was?  She  looked  her  best  and  therefore  she  felt  her  best 
in  Grandmamma’s  earrings.  If  she  wore  them  she  was  the 
more  likely  to  do  herself  justice.  They  might  not  be  right 
for  other  typists  and  writers  of  shorthand,  but  none  the  less 
they  were  right  for  Beryl  Spencer-Lancelot-Chetwynd. 

The  clock  on  the  church  tower  chimed  half  past  nine. 
She  put  on  her  dust  coat,  took  up  her  green  crocodile  skin 
bag,  another  gift  from  kindly  Aunt  Theresa,  descended  to 
No  Man’s  Land,  kissed  Mums  and  went  along  to  the  gate. 
The  action  was  perfectly  timed.  At  that  very  moment  Dr. 
Philby  and  his  lizzie  were  coming  round  the  corner  of  that 
disreputable  public  house,  The  Chequers. 

“Right  on  the  nail,”  was  his  greeting.  “Dear  me  how 
grand  we  are.” 

Much  too  grand,  thought  Beryl,  who  took  the  words  for 
a  bad  omen.  It  was  not  a  case  for  “swank.” 

“I  should  ask,  if  I  were  you,  Thingembob  and  Thingem- 
bob  five  pounds  a  week  as  a  minimum,”  said  Dr.  Philby 
as  she  climbed  in  beside  him.  As  usual  his  special  blend 
of  humour  had  a  cruel  power  of  hurting.  But  he  was  far  too 
good  a  friend  to  incur  any  kind  of  reproach. 

“If  I’d  had  any  sense,”  Beryl  declared,  “I  should  have 
put  on  something  plainer.” 

“Well,  you  pay  for  dressing.  I’ll  say  that  for  you.” 
Job’s  comfort. 

Lizzie  went  better  than  her  appearance  warranted.  In 
spite  of  more  than  one  bad  stretch  of  road  they  were  at 
Cuttisham  Central  Station  before  the  clock  struck  ten. 
As  Beryl  was  deposited  in  style  in  front  of  the  up-line 
booking  office,  she  grew  alive  to  a  sudden  feel  of  something 
in  her  hand.  It  was  a  wad  of  “Fishers.” 

She  was  seized  with  gratitude. 
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“That’s  all  right.”  Her  thanks  rather  gruffly  were  cut  off. 
“Return  ’em  at  your  leisure.  But  it’s  no  good  being  short 
of  cash  in  the  City  of  London.” 

Dr.  Philby  escorted  her  to  the  booking  office  and  thence 
to  the  St.  Pancras  train  which  was  already  getting  up  steam 
on  Number  One  platform.  As  he  handed  her  into  a  third 
class  compartment  which  looked  comfortable  and  whose 
occupants  were  of  her  own  sex  and  looked  respectable,  he 
told  her  to  be  sure  and  get  a  good  lunch,  an  empty  stomach 
being  no  use  at  all  when  important  business  had  to  be 
transacted ;  and  then  he  went  to  the  bookstall  and  returned 
with  an  armful  of  newspapers  and  magazines. 

Beryl  was  touched  and  consoled  by  all  these  courtesies. 
A  time  there  was,  not  so  long  ago,  when  she  spoke  of  Dr. 
Philby  as  “a  freak.”  But  he  was  so  much  kinder  in  deed 
than  in  word,  he  was  so  dependable,  he  so  consistently  did 
better  than  he  said,  that  he  ranked  as  a  freak  no  longer. 
What  would  she  have  done  without  him  on  this  occasion? 
And  it  was  but  one  of  many.  He  might  be  little  better 
than  an  atheist  and  she  had  been  raised  in  an  air  of  power¬ 
ful  orthodoxy,  yet  she  was  growing  to  lean  on  him  more 
and  more. 

The  last  glimpse  as  the  train  began  to  move  slowly  out 
of  the  station  was  of  a  stumpy,  shabby,  rather  grotesque 
figure,  whose  trousers  were  too  short,  whose  hair  was  too 
long,  whose  hat  was  shocking.  She  waved  her  hand  from 
the  carriage  window.  He  responded  by  blowing  her  a  kiss. 


XVII 

The  train  was  punctual  at  St.  Pancras.  Unencumbered 
by  luggage  of  any  kind  Beryl  decided  to  proceed  by  bus 
to  St.  Paul’s  under  whose  very  shadow,  so  Dr.  Philby  had 
informed  her,  lay  Ave  Maria  Alley.  She  would  have  plenty 
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of  time  for  the  good  luncheon  he  had  prescribed ;  also  be¬ 
fore  three  o’clock  there  would  be  ample  leisure  to  look 
round  the  Cathedral. 

When  bus  29  had  set  her  down  on  the  steps  of  St.  Paul’s, 
she  found  the  exhilaration  of  the  journey  had  quite  worn 
off.  She  had  started  from  home  with  a  sense  of  adventure. 
Upheld  by  Dr.  Philby’s  kindness,  culminating  in  six  pound 
notes,  which  had  crinkled  very  pleasantly  in  her  unaccus¬ 
tomed  fingers,  all  the  omens  promised  well  and  fair.  With 
such  a  glorious  send  off  on  this  fine  day  why  consider 
failure? 

It  was  ten  minutes  to  one  as  the  faqade  of  St.  Paul’s  gazed 
down  upon  her.  The  appointment  with  Messrs.  Groves  and 
Hubbersty  was  not  until  three  and  she  was  on  the  ground 
already,  for  across  the  road  was  Ave  Maria  Alley.  Some¬ 
how  the  rather  unexpected  sight  of  it  was  a  wet  blanket. 
At  once  she  was  damped  by  a  sense  of  her  own  inadequacy. 

After  all  what  chance  had  she?  About  as  much  really, 
when  one  was  faced  by  the  hard  facts,  as  in  buying  a 
ticket  for  a  sweepstake  in  order  to  win  a  fortune.  Her 
chance  was  a  shade  better  than  that,  but  it  was  high  time 
surely  that  she  ceased  to  live  in  the  air.  Besides  what  did 
she  expect  this  billet  to  do  for  her,  assuming  that  she  got 
it  ?  The  vital  question  of  salary  had  not  been  mentioned  as 
yet  by  either  party.  Even  if  the  job  was  offered  it  was 
certain  to  be  at  a  very  low  wage.  In  all  probability  it 
would  not  pay  for  board  and  lodging  in  this  horribly  ex¬ 
pensive  London,  let  alone  spare  anything  for  the  vicarage  at 
Darley-in-the-Vale. 

Howbeit,  these  were  vain  reflections;  the  time  for  them 
had  gone  by.  She  ought  to  have  weighed  these  pros  and 
cons  before  wasting  her  substance  on  a  return  ticket,  which 
had  cost  the  devastating  sum  of  twenty  nine  shillings  and 
threepence ;  above  all,  before  showing  Lady  Cornelia  her 
hand. 

The  mercury  fell  with  a  bump.  Oddly  temperamental,  a 
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small  thing  cast  her  down.  So  heavy  was  a  sense  of  doom 
upon  her,  in  that  moment  she  could  only  ask  why  she  had 
entered  such  a  fool’s  paradise. 

In  the  midst  of  this  swing-back  she  remembered  Dr. 
Philby’s  advice  to  be  sure  and  get  a  good  luncheon.  Her 
meagre  breakfast  had  been  earlier  than  usual,  followed  by 
a  long  journey,  so  there  was  no  doubt  Nature  was  feeling 
a  vacuum.  But  no  sooner  did  she  begin  casting  about  for  a 
restaurant  than  she  made  the  discovery  that  had  her  very 
life  depended  on  it,  just  then  she  could  not  have  eaten  a 
morsel. 

An  excitement  new  and  strange  had  caught  her,  a  kind 
of  vertigo.  She  must  really  pull  herself  together.  If  this 
was  her  form  at  one  o’clock,  what  would  it  be  at  the  dread 
hour  of  three? 

Acutely  miserable,  alarmingly  near  to  tears — even  the 
slightest  trace  of  tears  would  ruin  everything,  since  they 
always  made  her  look  like  nothing  on  earth — she  very 
slowly  ascended  the  steps  of  the  Cathedral. 

She  was  in  no  mood  to  react  to  its  beauty.  The  mist  in 
front  of  her  eyes,  like  a  thick  curtain,  made  it  strangely 
difficult  to  see  anything.  Darkness  and  eclipse,  panic  and 
emptiness,  chaos  and  old  night  lurked  in  the  very  heart  of 
this  glorious  summer  day,  threatening  to  engulf  Beryl 
Spencer-Lancelot-Chetwynd,  all  her  thoughts  and  all  her 
works. 

An  instant  later  she  was  in  the  church.  It  was  like  enter¬ 
ing  a  mystic  cave  of  enchantment.  Music,  a  low  diapason, 
flowed  gently  over  her.  Divinely  familiar,  it  might  have 
been  wandering  for  aeons  in  some  hinterland  of  the  mind. 

It  was  a  majestic  fragment  of  the  B  minor  mass,  that 
favourite  among  the  other  sublime  favourites  of  her  adored 
Bach.  Well  might  a  heart  sick  and  sorry  feel  an  uprush  as 
if  the  celestial  gates  had  opened.  Flooded  by  emotion  she 
slid  gently  down  upon  a  chair,  she  breathed  with  new  free¬ 
dom,  the  whole  of  life  had  changed  to  another  plane. 
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Irrational  though  it  was,  and  totally  wanting  in  the  logic 
which  that  modern  mind  of  hers  was  ever  seeking,  here  was 
a  message  direct  and  explicit  from  the  Giver ;  or,  as  one  of 
her  favourite  writers  was  so  fond  of  putting  it,  from  the 
unknown  Friend  behind  phenomena.  The  knowledge  ex¬ 
alted  her  strangely.  Why  these  ignoble  fears?  The  Friend 
who  had  guided  her  through  eight  million  people  to  these 
precincts  and  had  given  her  the  countersign,  would  not  fail 
her  and  hers  in  a  crisis. 

Her  father  was  right,  his  faith  was  justified.  Such  criti¬ 
cism  as  of  late  had  been  forming  in  her  mind  against  a  man 
of  infinite  vision  was  shallow,  presumptuous,  weak.  It  could 
but  lead  to  misery,  revolt,  ultimate  paralysis  of  the  will. 
Unless  one  believed  in  one’s  hidden  Sponsor  in  the  way  of 
her  father,  even  if  one  could  never  hope  to  do  so  blindly, 
one  must  not  expect  to  achieve  aught  worth  the  doing. 

To  be  greeted  in  the  Valhalla  of  her  race  by  the  B  minor 
mass  was  very  like  a  miracle.  New  life,  new  strength 
flowed  through  Beryl  as  she  sat  listening  to  that  concourse 
of  sweet  sound.  She  closed  her  eyes  and  drank  a  rapture 
more  exquisite  than  she  had  yet  known. 

Nearly  an  hour  she  sat  there,  strangely  receptive,  per¬ 
fectly  relaxed.  Hope,  courage,  fighting  power  welled  slowly 
through  her  pores.  She  was  in  the  presence  of  a  high  mys¬ 
tery.  To  accept  it  meant  strength,  to  deny  it,  weakness. 
She  had  been  given  a  revelation  of  her  father’s  wisdom. 
He  did  well  to  speak  of  the  Giver,  humbly  content  to  accept 
all  in  the  way  of  Merchandise. 

When  at  last  she  moved  out  of  that  cool,  delicious  har¬ 
mony  into  the  sun-baked  chaos  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard, 
the  clocks  were  striking  two.  There  was  still  a  full  hour 
before  the  all-important  interview.  Her  coward  nerves  were 
soothed;  hope  and  confidence  had  returned.  But  she  re¬ 
membered  the  words  of  her  eccentric  but  good  Dr.  Philby. 
He  did  not  look  on  himself  as  a  saint,  nay,  if  she  read  him 
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aright,  he  was  a  little  inclined  to  despise  the  breed,  yet  in 
affairs  of  the  flesh  he  was  a  sure  guide. 

Anyhow  she  was  going  to  take  his  advice.  It  was  easy 
to  do  so  because  no  sooner  was  she  out  on  the  pavement  in 
the  garish  light  of  broad  afternoon  than  she  realised  that 
she  was  hungry.  Quite  definitely  she  was  hungry.  And 
she  felt  very  glad.  Hunger,  a  concrete  fact,  somehow  local¬ 
ised  the  miracle  she  had  just  experienced. 

She  had  quite  a  useful  luncheon  at  a  small  restaurant 
only  two  doors  from  the  corner  of  Ave  Maria  Alley.  It 
did  not  look  attractive  but  it  more  than  met  her  needs.  At 
every  mouthful  of  chicken  fricassee  and  fruit  tart,  followed 
by  her  favourite  Gruyere  cheese  and  a  cup  of  coffee— she 
was  following  out  instructions  and  doing  herself  well — she 
appeared  to  gain  further  strength  of  mind  and  of  mansion, 
renewal  of  body  and  of  soul. 


XVIII 

Beryl  waited  for  the  clocks  of  the  City  to  strike  three. 
And  then  she  sauntered  along  Ave  Maria  Alley  as  far  as 
Number  35.  She  refused  to  be  cowed  by  the  brass  plate 
of  Messrs.  Groves  and  Hubbersty  which  looked  rather  spar¬ 
kling  amid  the  veiled  dinginess  of  the  old  and  narrow 
street.  Never  in  her  life  had  she  felt  so  resolute,  so  firm  of 
will  now  that  the  great  moment  was  at  hand. 

But,  in  the  very  act  of  entrance  through  a  couple  of 
daunting  swing  doors,  horridly  reminiscent  of  Britannia 
Wharf,  there  came  a  sharp  twinge  of  the  old  cowardice. 
Upon  the  threshold  Beryl  had  to  draw  quickly  back  to  save 
herself  from  barging  into  a  girl  who  was  coming  out. 

The  minx  was  about  her  own  age ;  she  had  the  air  and 
the  look  of  an  obvious  competitor.  The  keen  eye  from 
under  the  pull-on  business  hat  went  straight  through  Beryl 
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like  a  sword;  it  announced  a  hard  and  bright  efficiency. 
Had  the  owner  of  that  eye  met  an  ichthyosaurus  on  the 
doorstep  of  Messrs.  Groves  and  Hubbersty  the  effect  upon 
her  would  have  been  about  the  same.  This  was  one  of  the 
deeply  experienced,  clever,  ruthless,  job-hunting  cockneys 
whom  Beryl  feared. 

She  knew  in  her  heart  that  a  girl  of  this  kind  was  the 
predestined  filler  of  any  vacancy  in  the  secretariat  of  Messrs. 
Groves  and  Hubbersty.  But  at  this  moment  she  refused, 
she  simply  refused  to  admit  the  fact.  There  was  nothing 
superfluous  about  this  girl,  all  was  very  plain  and  workman¬ 
like,  even  a  little  severe;  even  the  touch  of  “sex,”  com¬ 
pounded  of  lipstick  and  powder  and  a  cunning  shingle,  had 
a  quietly  competent  air  of  “business  only”  which  somehow 
guaranteed  its  owner’s  dependability  in  the  last  resort. 

The  feral  orb  from  under  the  pull-on  hat  met  Beryl’s  in 
a  cold  and  steely  smile.  It  was  the  eye  of  the  finished 
professional  who  surveys  the  crude  and  aspiring  amateur. 
Up  and  down,  round  and  over,  through  and  beyond,  the 
orb  flashed  about  Beryl.  “Poor  fool,”  it  seemed  to  say, 
“why  do  you  get  yourself  up  like  this  when  you  have  the 
luck  to  be  granted  an  interview  with  a  self-respecting  City 
firm?” 

Beryl  calmly  exchanged  look  for  look.  She  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  playing  the  coward.  Since  the  miracle  of  the  B 
minor  mass  her  entire  world  had  changed.  And  the  best 
luncheon  she  had  had  for  weeks  embodied  the  fact.  Things 
were  not  exactly  as  they  appeared  on  the  surface.  Papa, 
poor  darling,  had  proved  to  be  right.  Materialism  led 
nowhere.  Walking  slowly  past  her  challenger  into  Messrs. 
Groves  and  Hubbersty’s  dim  interior  Beryl  was  full  of 
fight. 

“I  have  an  appointment  with  Mr.  Beilis  at  three  o’clock,” 
she  told  a  junior  member  of  her  own  sex  who  reluctantly 
opened  a  window  marked  “Inquiries”  in  response  to  a  tap 
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upon  it.  The  great  name  had  been  kept  carefully  in  the 
forefront  of  her  mind. 

There  was  a  brief  colloquy  behind  a  grille  of  frosted  glass 
and  then  a  second  junior  member  came  forward  and  said  in 
a  voice  of  cold  superiority,  “Are  you  Miss  Chetwynd?” 

Beryl  said  yes. 

“Come  this  way  please.” 

The  applicant  was  led  down  a  long  room  containing  a 
number  of  clerks  of  both  sexes,  sitting  at  tables  and  desks 
and  bending  over  ledgers,  who  took  not  the  slightest  notice 
of  her.  She  was  thankful  for  this;  at  every  yard  now  her 
courage  ran  out  of  the  heels  of  her  grey  suede  shoes. 

By  the  time  she  was  inducted  into  a  tiny  waiting  room, 
somewhere  at  the  back  of  beyond,  Beryl  was  visibly  wilt¬ 
ing.  It  was  so  stuffy  that  when  the  door  closed  upon  her 
she  felt  she  was  going  to  be  asphyxiated. 

Soon  the  waiting  room  door  opened  again.  A  young  man 
extremely  well  groomed,  whose  poise  of  manner  marched 
with  his  appearance,  stood  on  the  threshold  to  inform  her 
that  Mr.  Beilis  would  see  her  in  a  few  minutes;  and  then 
to  Beryl’s  dismay  again  closed  the  door  of  this  lethal 
chamber. 

She  did  her  best  to  compose  her  nerves  and  to  arrange  her 
mind.  But  she  was  not  very  successful.  It  was  worse  than 
waiting  at  the  dentist’s. 

Ere  long  the  young  man  returned  to  usher  Beryl  along  a 
dark  corridor  into  the  private  room  of  the  head  of  the  firm. 
This  room  was  fairly  large  and  reasonably  ventilated,  it  had 
a  thick  Turkish  rug  in  the  middle  of  an  ocean  of  gleaming 
parquet,  the  four  walls  were  lined  by  shelves  full  of  books, 
and  these  combined  with  autographed  portraits  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  authors  and  an  ornate  mahogany  writing  table 
produced  a  general  effect  of  culture  which  the  outer  pre¬ 
cincts  of  Messrs.  Groves  and  Hubbersty  had  not  suggested. 

Seated  at  the  writing  table  was  a  man  of  fifty.  He  was 
carefully  dressed,  and  though  he  did  not  present  any  marked 
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feature  beyond  extreme  baldness,  Beryl  considered  that  he 
was  not  at  all  bad  looking.  He  got  up  as  soon  as  she  came 
in,  bowed  slightly  and  in  the  process  of  doing  so  proved 
that  he  was  considerably  beyond  the  middle  height;  and 
then  at  an  impressive  leisure  proceeded  to  fit  a  single  eye¬ 
glass  into  his  right  eye.  His  manner  of  doing  this,  which 
was  rather  of  one  performing  a  solemn  ritual,  was  oddly 
reminiscent  of  Uncle  William.  In  the  course  of  it  Beryl 
was  alarmed  to  find  herself  growing  horribly  nervous. 

“Won’t  you  sit  down,  Miss  Lancelot-Chetwynd.”  Mr.  J. 
Transome  Beilis  indicated  a  vacant  armchair,  some  little 
distance  from  his  own  but  near  the  writing  table.  The 
voice,  a  rich  baritone,  was  not  in  the  least  formidable. 

Beryl  sat,  and  so  doing  tried  hard  to  pull  herself  together. 

“Perhaps  you  will  tell  me,  Miss  Lancelot-Chetwynd, 
what  previous  experience  you  have  had?”  He  gave  due 
weight  and  dignity  to  her  name,  as  though  it  were  not  a 
name  to  be  trifled  with ;  the  tone  was  direct  and  business¬ 
like,  yet  being  a  woman  she  felt  his  eyeglass  quietly  sur¬ 
veying  her. 

She  was  fully  prepared  for  the  question.  It  was  one  that 
was  bound  to  be  asked  at  an  early  stage  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings.  The  exact  form  of  words  she  would  use  had  been 
decided  upon  beforehand,  nay,  she  had  even  rehearsed  the 
tone  and  manner  of  the  reply.  Her  nerves  were  mutinous, 
but  it  was  good  to  find  her  memory  all  right  and  that  her 
voice  did  not  betray  her.  On  the  contrary  her  voice  was 
at  its  best.  It  had  the  slow  deep  notes  of  her  father.  His 
voice  was  exceptional,  a  thing  of  beauty,  perhaps  the  choic¬ 
est  of  his  gifts,  and  his  eldest  daughter  had  inherited  it. 

Mr.  J.  Transome  Beilis  insensibly  reacted  to  the  charm 
of  that  voice. 

Her  experience  seemed  to  be  slight,  indeed  from  the  look 
of  her  it  was  nil.  But  it  was  probably  counterbalanced  by 
other  things.  Mr.  Beilis,  in  point  of  fact,  was  starting  out 
with  a  prepossession  in  Miss  Lancelot-Chetwynd’s  favour. 
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To  begin  with,  he  had  been  attracted  by  her  name ;  he  ad¬ 
mired  the  careful,  old  world  handwriting  one  so  seldom  saw 
in  these  days,  and  he  liked  the  slightly  formal,  slightly 
Jane  Austenish  phraseology  that  went  so  well  with  the 
signature. 

Mr.  Beilis  was  by  way  of  being  a  connoisseur  in  lady  sec¬ 
retaries.  As  chief  partner  of  an  old  established  publishing 
house  of  some  pretensions,  as  a  public  school  and  university 
man  and  legitimately  proud  of  the  fact,  he  was  inclined  to 
seek  beyond  the  average  lady  secretary  of  commerce.  “I 
am,  yours  truly,  Beryl  S.  Lancelot-Chetwynd”  suggested 
“tone.”  And  “tone”  was  very  dear  to  Mr.  J.  Transome 
Beilis ;  in  fact,  it  was  what  he  was  really  looking  for. 

The  name  itself  intrigued  him;  in  certain  recondite  ways 
he  was  a  man  extremely  well  informed.  Claiming  a  con¬ 
nection  himself  with  two  county  families,  he  was  surpris¬ 
ingly  well  up  in  Debrett  and  cognate  works.  “May  one 
ask,  Miss  Lancelot-Chetwynd,”  he  said  with  judicious 
gravity,  “are  you  in  any  way  related  to  the  Earl  of  North¬ 
allerton?” 

“He  is  my  father’s  brother,”  said  Beryl. 

The  benign  glance  of  Mr.  J.  Transome  Beilis  registered  a 
bull’s  eye.  “I  felt  sure  you  must  be  quite  closely  related.” 
He  spoke  as  if  the  matter  was  important.  “There  are 
many  Chetwynds  up  and  down  the  world,  but  there  is  only 
one  family  of  Lancelot-Chetwynd,  and  that,  I  believe” — 
Mr.  Beilis  had  been  apprised  by  Debrett  less  than  half 
an  hour  ago — “is  connected  with  William  the  Conqueror.” 

Beryl  had  her  father’s  authority  that  so  it  was.  She  set 
no  value  on  the  fact  herself,  far  less  indeed  than  Papa, 
poor  darling,  but  then  Papa,  poor  darling,  was  not  only  a 
saint,  he  was  also  an  archaeologist.  Yet  that  was  no  reason 
why  Mr.  J.  Transome  Beilis,  who  looked  neither  a  saint  nor 
an  archaeologist,  although,  of  course,  he  might  be  both, 
should  endow  it  with  a  kind  of  mystic  significance. 

Remembering  the  general  air  of  uncertainty  about  the 
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vicarage  of  Darleyfield-in-the-Vale,  the  quality  of  the  food 
upon  its  table,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  entire  family, 
Beryl  felt  willing  to  forego  her  share  in  William  the  Con¬ 
queror.  Why  any  human  being  should  see  virtue  in  that 
remote  and  probably  quite  mythical  connection  was  beyond 
her. 

But  Mr.  J.  Transome  Beilis  was  a  publisher ;  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Philby,  publishers  as  a  class  were  uncommon. 

“I’ve  heard  my  father  say  so.”  Such  indifference  Mr.  J. 
Transome  Beilis  could  only  admire. 

“Your  father  I  presume  is  a  clergyman.”  The  assumption 
was  fairly  safe,  since  she  wrote  from  a  vicarage. 

“A  clergyman,”  said  Beryl. 

That,  of  course,  explained  her.  Although  she  was  the 
niece  of  an  earl,  and  one  very  authentic,  by  no  means  a 
recent  creation,  dating  from  1509  in  point  of  fact — Mr. 
J.  Transome  Beilis  had  pencilled  the  exact  date  upon  his 
blotting  pad — the  handicap  of  being  a  clergyman’s  daughter 
accounted  for  everything.  Still  one  would  have  thought 
her  uncle  the  Fourteenth  Earl  might  have  seen  to  it  she 
had  not  to  pad  round  the  City  in  order  to  pick  up  a  living. 
But  in  times  like  these,  Fourteenth  Earls  were  hit  so  hard 
that  if  they  had  long  families  of  their  own,  their  nephews 
and  nieces  were  bound  to  suffer. 

While  this  questionnaire  was  conducted  Mr.  J.  Transome 
Beilis  was  busy  behind  his  eyeglass,  trying  to  make  up  his 
mind.  The  more  answers  she  gave  the  more  she  grew  in 
favour.  She  was  so  obviously  “right.”  Her  voice  was 
charming,  its  slight  natural  lisp  seductive,  her  pronunciation 
of  certain  words  most  grateful  to  the  ear  of  a  connoisseur. 

She  was  honest  enough  to  volunteer  the  information  that 
her  typing  and  her  shorthand  were  not  so  good  as  they 
might  be,  but  she  would  spare  no  pains  to  improve  them. 
It  was  not  for  Mr.  J.  Transome  Beilis  to  tell  her,  but  those 
arts  weighed  less  in  his  mind  than  certain  subtle  qualities 
Miss  Lancelot-Chetwynd  undoubtedly  had.  It  was  not  so 
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much  her  looks ;  frankly  a  plain  girl,  if  oddly  distinguished. 
Those  large  garnet  earrings  were  a  little  absurd,  and  yet 
somehow  they  “went.”  She  was  too  pale  and  suggested  a 
lack  of  good  food,  but  her  profile  was  rather  fine,  she  was 
slenderly  elegant,  she  knew  how  to  wear  her  clothes,  she 
moved  well  and  her  hands  were  quite  beautiful ;  in  a  word, 
a  kind  of  girl  who  would  give  “tone”  to  the  House. 

Now  they  were  trying  to  develop  the  theological  side  of 
the  business — Dean  Braith waite’s  last  volume  had  gone 
very  well — they  were  likely  to  become  ever  more  involved 
with  church  dignitaries.  It  would  do  the  House  no  harm  in 
the  occasional  absence  of  the  chief  partner  to  have  Dean 
Braithwaite  and  his  peers  received  in  absentia  by  an  au¬ 
thentic  niece  of  a  Fourteenth  Earl. 

Another  consideration:  a  girl  of  this  kind  could  be  de¬ 
pended  on  for  real  culture ;  almost  certainly  she  would  have 
a  carefully  formed,  a  nicely  matured  taste.  When  an  extra 
opinion  was  called  for  in  the  office  upon  some  new  MS., 
there  would  be  no  harm  in  having  the  reaction  of  an  earl’s 
niece  to  the  work  in  question. 

“Who  are  your  favourite  writers,  Miss  Lancelot-Chet- 
wynd,  if  one  may  ask? 

Beryl  gave  an  instant’s  careful  thought  to  her  answer; 
she  had  a  diplomatic  desire  to  provide  the  right  one.  But 
her  nature  was  perfectly  straightforward. 

“Jane  Austen.” 

The  prophetic  soul  of  Mr.  J.  Transome  Beilis!  ! 

“Thackeray.” 

“‘Vanity  Fair’,  I  presume?  And  ‘Esmond’?” 

“Yes.  Also  the  Newcomes.  And  the  first  half  of  ‘Pen- 
dennis’.” 

“Do  you  like  Trollope?” 

“I  think  he  is  vulgar.  And  rather  a  bore.” 

Mr.  J.  Transome  Beilis  radiated  approval.  “I  quite 
agree.  Life  is  too  short  for  Trollope.  But  the  moderns, 
may  I  ask?” 
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“Hardy.  Meredith.  Dr.  Inge.  Galsworthy.  Canon 
Streeter.” 

An  excellent  answer  from  the  point  of  view  of  Messrs. 
Groves  and  Hubbersty.  Solidity  combined  with  progress, 
the  modern  spirit  fused  with  the  light  of  the  past.  It 
appeared  to  clinch  the  matter. 

Salary  was  the  question  now  for  Mr.  J.  Transome  Beilis. 
What  might  one  offer  an  earl’s  niece?  He  broached  the 
subject  delicately.  Hard-headed  business  man  he  regarded 
himself,  yet  there  was  no  denying  an  odd  vein  of  sentiment. 
A  connoisseur  of  life’s  subtler  virtuosities,  he  was  handling 
an  authentic  “piece.” 

Mr.  J.  Transome  Beilis  threw  out  a  feeler.  Beryl,  who 
was  not  up  in  the  ways  and  language  of  commerce,  was 
unable  to  follow  the  working  of  his  mind.  Her  answer  was 
irrelevant,  but  as  it  happened  it  served  her  well.  Mr.  J. 
Transome  Beilis  ascribed  it  to  the  amateur’s  sense  of  deli¬ 
cacy  and  it  reacted  upon  the  sense  of  delicacy  of  one  who 
liked  to  consider  himself  a  professional. 

The  chief  partner  in  Groves  and  Hubbersty  having 
weighed  all  the  circumstances  said  tentatively,  “Suppose  we 
say  five  pounds  a  week?” 

It  was  more  than  he  had  intended,  and  no  doubt  it 
was  more  than  she  was  worth,  but  he  somehow  felt  it 
beneath  his  own  dignity  to  offer  anything  less  to  such  an 
obvious  niece  of  a  fourteenth  earl. 

Beryl  glowed.  It  was  far  beyond  her  expectation;  it 
sounded  too  good  to  be  true.  “Five  pounds  a  week  will 
suit  me  admirably,”  she  heard  herself  saying,  yet  the  voice 
did  not  seem  to  be  hers. 

“Very  well,  Miss  Lancelot-Chetwynd,  if  that  is  agreeable 
to  you  it  will  be  agreeable  to  us.” 

Beryl  could  only  marvel  at  this  rather  princely  style  of 
doing  business,  which  was  not  at  all  like  Britannia  Wharf, 
Bermondsey. 
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“When  will  it  be  convenient  for  you  to  take  up  your 
duties  here?” 

Miss  Lancelot-Chetwynd  was  prepared  to  do  so  at  any 
moment. 

“Then  shall  we  say  Monday  week? — If  that  is  quite 
convenient  ?” 

Monday  week  would  suit  Miss  Lancelot-Chetwynd  per¬ 
fectly.  So  they  left  it. 

“I  don’t  think  you  will  find  your  work  here  too  onerous, 
I  hope  not  at  any  rate,”  said  Mr.  J.  Transome  Beilis  open¬ 
ing  the  door  and  smiling  upon  her  as  she  went  out.  She 
might  have  been  one  of  the  distinguished  authors  whose 
portraits  gave  “tone”  to  his  pleasant  room,  instead  of  a 
new  and  perhaps  not  very  efficient  secretary,  whose  services 
were  being  too  highly  remunerated. 

Still,  a  public  school  and  university  man,  who  had  an 
acute  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things,  could  hardly  have 
offered  less  than  five  pounds  a  week  to  an  authentic  niece 
of  a  fourteenth  earl. 

One  heard,  of  course,  that  fourteenth  earls  had  slumped 
in  the  market.  As  for  their  nieces,  even  in  the  days  of 
Trollope  and  Thackeray  they  did  not  invariably  stand  at 
a  premium.  However,  there  it  was.  He  liked  very  much 
the  style  and  the  manner ;  she  was  so  quiet,  so  dignified,  so 
indubitably  a  lady,  Dean  Braith waite  and  Prebendary 
Charles  were  bound  to  approve  her;  money  was  certainly 
to  be  picked  up  just  now  in  controversial  theology;  there 
was  no  reason  why  such  a  girl  should  not  prove  quite  a 
sound  investment. 


XIX 

Beryl  proceeded  on  air  to  St.  Pancras,  although  strictly 
speaking,  her  vehicle  was  the  top  of  Bus  39.  She  had 
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never  felt  so  uplifted  in  her  life.  To  have  received  an  offer 
of  five  pounds  a  week  was  beyond  her  dreams;  especially 
having  regard  to  how  she  was  rated  by  Lady  Cornelia 
Grandison  and  by  Britannia  Wharf,  Bermondsey. 

It  seemed  too  good  to  be  true.  Even  when  she  had 
found  a  corner  seat  in  the  five  o’clock  express  and  was  able 
at  a  happy  leisure  to  think  over  what  had  occurred,  it  was 
not  easy  to  realise  this  turn  of  fortune’s  wheel.  Uppermost 
was  a  sense  of  gratitude.  The  miracle  of  the  B  Minor  mass 
had  proved  a  true  omen. 

One  little  better  than  an  atheist  was  waiting  in  the 
station  courtyard  when  her  train  reached  Cuttisham  a  few 
minutes  after  seven.  Dr.  Philby  was  there  with  his  lizzie 
to  bear  her  home  in  triumph  to  Darleyfield-in-the-Vale. 

“Looking  younger  and  handsomer  than  ever,”  he  an¬ 
nounced  as  she  stepped  off  the  bridge  from  the  down  plat¬ 
form  and  simply  beamed  upon  him. 

“It’s  too  wonderful,”  said  Beryl  naively.  “I’m  engaged. 
At  five  pounds  a  week.  Think  of  that.  Five  pounds  a 
week.” 

She  was  not  given  to  public  demonstration,  but  she  felt 
like  hugging  this  good  friend.  In  the  reaction  from  recent 
stresses  all  was  rose  colour.  To  say  good-bye  to  Lady 
Cornelia,  to  scorn  that  grudging  and  contemptuous  charity ; 
to  be  able  to  arrange  for  Margery’s  and  Penelope’s  school¬ 
ing  and  for  some  extra  help  for  Mums;  to  have  the  vicar¬ 
age  dining-room  re-papered  and  the  crack  in  the  kitchen 
boiler  put  right,  her  mind  raced  through  an  enchanted  vista 
as  she  climbed  in  beside  Dr.  Philby. 

She  had  cooled  down  a  bit,  however,  by  the  time  the 
vicarage  was  reached.  When  she  had  been  set  down  at  the 
gate  and  she  had  fervently  thanked  her  friend  and  had 
watched  him  pass  out  of  sight  by  The  Chequers,  there  came 
a  glimpse  of  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  It  would  be  a 
wrench  to  leave  her  feckless,  at  times  profoundly  irritating, 
yet  always  lovable  family.  In  her  heart  was  deep  affection 
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for  them  all.  Mums  would  miss  her  terribly.  Papa  would 
miss  her  too,  she  was  sure;  Margery  and  Penelope,  who 
really  were  rather  darlings,  might  also ;  at  least  she  hoped 
they  would ;  anyhow,  speaking  for  herself,  all  of  them  would 
leave  a  void. 

Mums  was  looking  tired  and  strained;  she  knew  why 
Beryl  had  spent  the  day  in  London.  And  though  having 
declined  to  admit  a  need  of  any  such  adventurous  journey, 
she  had  steadfastly  refrained  from  building  upon  it — life 
for  Mums  had  been  one  long  disappointment — yet  the  mo¬ 
ment  her  lamb  was  back  at  the  vicarage  she  could  not  fore¬ 
bear  to  put  the  vital  question. 

“Well,  my  lamb,  tell  me?” 

“Oh,  Mums!” 

There  was  a  silence,  long,  tense  and  painful.  And  then 
Beryl  suddenly  threw  her  arms  round  her  mother’s  neck  and 
she  wept  and  she  wept. 


XX 

Lady  Cornelia  took  the  news  better  than  expected.  She 
asked  a  dozen  sharp  questions,  all  barbed  with  characteris¬ 
tic  impertinence,  but  the  ill  nature  Beryl  feared  and  the 
mordant  sarcasm  she  resented  were  milder  than  usual. 
Aunt  Nelly  all  the  same  did  not  hide  her  surprise  that  a 
firm  in  the  City  of  London  should  agree  to  pay  such  a  tyro 
five  pounds  a  week ;  a  properly  trained  amanuensis,  with 
first  class  references,  could  have  been  had  for  less. 

“And  they  didn’t  even  ask  for  um.”  An  allusion  to  the 
references  in  question. 

Beryl  secretly  was  thankful  they  had  not.  Knowing  her 
employer,  it  was  improbable  that  references  would  have 
helped  matters,  even  had  Lady  Cornelia  condescended  to 
provide  them.  Still,  the  old  wretch  might  have  behaved 
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worse.  The  truth  was  the  new  arrangement  suited  her  book. 
Next  week  she  was  going  up  to  Scotland  for  her  annual  two 
months;  she  had  no  intention  of  including  her  temporary 
secretary,  whom  she  did  not  particularly  care  for,  in  her 
entourage;  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  rather  hard  to 
turn  her  adrift  when  a  weekly  fifteen  shillings  was  so  useful 
at  home.  So  the  irrational  conduct  of  these  London  people 
was  not  a  bad  solution  of  the  whole  matter. 

“I  hope  you’ll  be  able  to  keep  your  situation,  child,  I’m 
sure,”  was  Lady  Cornelia’s  parting  shot.  It  was  not  meant 
ill,  but  her  private  opinion  was  that  such  a  contingency  was 
most  unlikely. 

Beryl  had  now  to  arrange  for  somebody  to  take  over 
her  duties  at  the  organ  on  Sundays;  also  for  somebody  to 
“guv”  Margery  and  Penelope  and  save  them  from  the  maw 
of  the  village  school. 

In  the  matter  of  the  organ  there  was  William  Knipe  the 
postman’s  George,  a  young  man  of  intelligence  and  ambi¬ 
tion,  who  in  her  father’s  opinion  had  a  gift.  He  had  al¬ 
ready  received  tuition  from  the  celebrated  Mr.  Beamish  of 
Knowe-on-the-Wold  and  was  beginning  to  shape  quite  well ; 
and  for  a  modest  sum  which  Beryl  would  be  happy  to  pay 
out  of  her  own  pocket,  George  Knipe  was  ready  to  seize  a 
chance  of  developing  his  talent. 

As  for  Margery  and  Penelope,  they  did  not  prove  a  diffi¬ 
cult  matter  either.  In  the  next  village,  hardly  more  than 
a  mile  from  Darleyfield  vicarage  if  you  took  the  short  cut 
across  the  fields  was  a  Miss  Lavinia  Barron  who  had  been 
with  good  families.  She  was  elderly  and  her  health  was 
failing,  but  having  saved  enough  to  buy  a  small  annuity, 
she  was  able  to  live  now  in  retirement. 

This  providential  lady  at  once  solved  the  problem  of 
Margery  and  Penelope.  She  would  fetch  them  herself 
from  the  vicarage  every  morning  at  ten  o’clock,  they  should 
stay  with  her  until  six  in  the  evening,  when  she  would  bring 
them  home;  in  the  meantime  their  manners  would  be 
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formed,  their  overburdened  mother  would  not  have  to  look 
after  them,  while  the  dreaded  village  school  would  be 
denied  the  opportunity.  All  this  for  a  modest  pound  a 
week. 

Came  the  historical  Monday  with  Beryl  still  in  very 
good  heart.  All  seemed  to  be  turning  out  for  the  best  in 
the  best  of  all  practicable  worlds. 

None  the  less  it  was  an  emotional  moment  when  at  half 
past  nine  a  faithful  Jehu  collected  her  in  his  lizzie.  First 
she  had  to  say  good-bye  to  the  Vicar  in  his  study.  That 
was  rather  an  ordeal,  for  her  father  was  deeply  moved.  She 
was  a  brave  girl  he  said,  and  he  put  into  her  hand  a  Book 
of  Hours  which  had  been  his  own  mother’s,  and  then  he 
solemnly  and  beautifully  kissed  her  in  the  exact  centre  of 
her  forehead  and  hoped  she  would  write  to  him  very  often. 
His  final  words,  as  he  warmly  shook  her  hand,  were  that  he 
trusted  she  would  never  fail  in  rendering  praise  to  the 
Giver.  As  the  Vicar  spoke  those  words  they  sounded  to 
the  modern  ear  of  Beryl  otherwise  than  had  they  proceeded 
out  of  the  mouth  of  another. 

Mums,  poor  darling,  lacked  the  high  spiritual  resources  of 
her  husband.  She  nearly  broke  down.  Tears  dimmed  her 
spectacles,  she  could  hardly  speak  at  all,  she  could  only  hug 
Beryl  rather  convulsively  and  beg  her  in  a  broken  whisper 
“to  be  sure  always  to  wear  enough  underneath.” 

Beryl,  of  course,  meant  a  great  deal  to  Mums.  She  was 
the  first  born,  the  most  worldly  wise,  by  far  the  most 
capable  of  her  children ;  and  Mums  had  come  to  lean  more 
and  more  upon  her.  Beryl  never  failed.  She  understood 
the  difficulties  of  vicarage  life  as  none  of  the  others  did, 
not  even  the  Vicar  himself,  whom  of  course  one  must  never 
ask  to  come  down  from  his  spiritual  elevation  to  face  the 
rubs  of  a  hard  world.  But  her  eldest  daughter,  whom  Mrs. 
Spencer-Lancelot-Chetwynd  knew  to  be  very  proud  and 
very  clever,  was  willing  at  all  times  to  lend  a  hand.  Lately, 
as  her  own  strength  had  grown  less,  the  burden  of  her 
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position  had  grown  heavier — so  much  was  expected  of  a 
vicar’s  wife — and  she  had  come  to  look  upon  Beryl  as 
her  right  hand. 

What  Mums  was  going  to  do  without  her  eldest  daughter 
she  didn’t  know.  Beryl,  it  was  true,  had  arranged  for 
Mrs.  Crick’s  Sarah  to  help  three  times  a  week  the  not  very 
efficient  Mrs.  Jobson’s  Mary  Alice.  Of  course  it  would 
lighten  Mums’  own  responsibilities;  she  would  be  able 
to  spare  more  time  for  the  sewing  and  mending  and  the 
baking  of  the  Vicar’s  hygienic  bread,  but  Mrs.  Crick’s 
Sarah,  an  excellent  girl,  would  never  be  able  to  make  up 
for  such  a  one  as  Beryl. 

Mums  was  so  near  making  an  exhibition  of  herself  that 
she  felt  like  hiding  from  Dr.  Philby  at  the  moment  he 
stepped  into  the  passage  to  give  Beryl  a  hand  with  a  large 
cane  trunk.  Anyone  else,  and  Mums  would  surely  have 
done  so.  But  Dr.  Philby  was  a  tried  friend,  he  had  a 
power  of  making  you  laugh,  he  was  so  unexpected,  that 
although  the  Vicar  pursed  his  lips  in  a  funny  way  when 
Dr.  Philby’s  name  was  mentioned,  he  was  a  man  who  al¬ 
ways  put  heart  into  you. 

“I’m  sure  you’re  very  glad,  ma’am,  to  be  shedding  this 
overgrown  gawk  of  a  girl,  eating  you  out  of  house  and 
home.  Not  as  if  she’d  ever  been  the  slightest  use  to  you. 
Why  anybody  should  pay  her  five  pounds  a  week  is  beyond 
me.  The  fools  in  London  must  have  money  to  burn.” 

Dr.  Philby  knowing  everything  about  them,  as  of  course 
he  had  for  the  last  twenty  years,  meant  the  precise  opposite 
of  what  he  said.  Even  Mums,  who  hardly  ever  saw  a  joke 
could  not  help  seeing  that  one. 

The  cane  trunk  went  slowly  down  the  garden  path,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Margery  and  Penelope  bravely  lugging  a  hatbox 
between  them,  until  expressly  forbidden  to  do  so;  whereon 
Margery  took  Beryl’s  umbrella  and  Penelope  seized 
her  attache  case.  Soon,  however,  all  too  soon  for  poor 
Mums,  who  stood  in  the  shadow  of  the  front  door  so  that 
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she  might  evade  the  broad  August  sunshine,  the  whole  of 
Beryl’s  luggage,  which  after  all  did  not  amount  to  much, 
was  fixed  and  corded  in  the  rumble.  And  then  amid  kisses 
and  hand  waving  as  the  clock  on  the  Norman  tower  showed 
five  and  twenty  minutes  to  ten,  the  car  moved  off  and  Beryl 
was  gone. 


XXI 

Haunted  by  grim  memories  of  Victoria  Works,  Beryl  was 
not  without  misgiving,  but  she  soon  settled  down  to  her 
second  avatar  in  London.  The  atmosphere  of  Ave  Maria 
Alley  was  wholly  different  from  Britannia  Wharf.  She 
was  treated  like  a  human  being,  even  a  person  of  some 
consideration,  as  one  having  access  to  the  private  ear  of 
the  head  of  the  firm.  Mr.  J.  Transome  Beilis  was  a 
cultivated  man,  who  never  forgot  that  she  was  “ a  lady” 
and  that  he  was  “a  gentleman,”  both  of  which  terms  meant 
rather  more  to  him  than  they  did  to  his  new  secretary,  but 
of  which  none  the  less  she  was  truly  glad  to  derive  the 
benefit.  At  Victoria  Works  they  did  not  use  such  labels  and 
they  despised  the  people  who  did. 

Beryl  was  kept  fully  occupied,  but  her  duties  were  not 
exacting.  She  had  worked  so  hard  at  shorthand,  that  pain¬ 
ful  study,  that  Mr.  Beilis,  not  a  rapid  and  confident  dic¬ 
tator,  as  the  appalling  Mr.  Walsh  had  been,  but  inclined 
to  hesitation  and  niceness  of  phrase,  was  not  really  difficult 
to  “take.”  And  in  any  case,  Beryl  felt  that  if  she  could 
only  hold  down  her  job,  with  continual  practice  she  must 
improve. 

Her  first  problem  was  to  find  a  cheap  lodging  that  was 
not  too  bad ;  she  had  fully  decided  at  the  outset  to  give  a 
miss  to  Horridge  Town.  Remembrance  of  Albion  Villa, 
was  by  no  means  happy.  Aunt  Gracey  had  shown  her  much 
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kindness,  but  frankly  Uncle  Pidd  was  detestable,  and  with 
the  exception  of  Elfie  and  perhaps  Syd,  who  had  the  mak¬ 
ings  of  something  decent  in  them,  the  rest  of  the  family  was 
not  much  better.  Beryl  hoped  she  was  not  a  snob,  but  really 
there  were  limits! 

In  the  matter  of  Grosvenor  Place  her  feelings  were  more 
complex.  Uncle  William,  in  spite  of  a  little  harmless  pom¬ 
posity,  was  rather  a  dear,  Aunt  Theresa  in  a  limited  way 
was  quite  a  good  sort,  and  even  if  Beryl  did  not  care  for 
her  cousins  overmuch,  she  was  half  tempted  to  call  and 
report.  Probably  she  would  have  done  so,  had  not  Milly, 
who  was  still  with  them,  and  who  having  a  robuster  tem¬ 
perament  than  her  eldest  sister,  had  enjoyed  her  London 
season  immensely,  written  to  say  that  at  the  beginning  of 
August  the  entire  Grosvenor  Place  menage  was  moving 
north,  and  that  Aunt  Theresa  most  kindly  and  generously 
included  her  in  it. 

To  begin  with,  Beryl  took  a  room  in  a  grubby  sort  of 
pension  in  a  nearby  street.  Not  in  any  sense  attractive, 
with  so  many  calls  upon  her  purse,  even  this  was  beyond 
her  means,  and  she  hoped  soon  to  find  something  to  suit  her 
better. 

In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  she  was  able  to  explore 
fins  all  important  subject. 

A  girl  in  the  office,  Leonora  E.  Conquest  by  name,  who 
looked  after  the  advertising  and  the  press  notices,  and  was 
accommodated  with  a  small  private  cubbyhole,  had  some¬ 
how  attracted  Beryl’s  notice.  Leonora  E.  Conquest  was 
squat,  rather  misshapen,  very  bow-legged,  her  mouth  not 
pretty,  her  nose  rather  beaky  and  on  the  pounce ;  either  she 
did  not  know  how  to  put  on  her  clothes  or  she  didn’t  care ; 
her  accent  was  pure  Albion  Villa,  but  Beryl  had  already 
learned  to  value  the  genus  to  which  she  belonged.  Miss 
Conquest  was  one  of  those  affaire  little  cockneys  who,  Lady 
Cornelia  had  grimly  declared,  would  “simply  run  rings 
round  her.” 
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Beryl  in  the  secret  places  of  her  heart  knew  this  to  be 
painfully  true.  But  it  did  not  make  Miss  Conquest  less 
worthy  in  her  sight.  With  excellent  astuteness  she  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  stalk  Miss  Conquest. 

By  accident  she  learned  that  Miss  Conquest  took  her 
luncheon  at  an  A.B.C.  at  the  Holborn  end  of  Ave  Maria 
Alley.  Beryl  promptly  did  the  same.  From  the  general 
air  of  Miss  Conquest  it  was  certain  that  wherever  she 
lunched  she  would  receive  “value.”  And  what  was  even 
more  important  just  now,  here  was  a  hope  of  conversation 
with  one  who  beyond  a  doubt  was  very  London-wise. 

On  the  Thursday  morning  of  her  first  week  Beryl  con¬ 
trived  for  the  luncheon  hour  exit  from  Number  thirty-five 
to  synchronise  with  that  of  Miss  Conquest.  Following 
slowly  in  her  wake  along  the  street,  she  made  her  own  en¬ 
trance  into  the  A.B.C.  at  the  precise  moment  this  lady, 
having  duly  seated  herself  at  a  well-placed  table,  was 
ordering  from  a  waitress  a  sausage  roll  and  a  bottle  of 
ginger  ale. 

Beryl’s  acquaintance  with  Miss  Conquest  up  till  now 
had  consisted  mainly  in  smiles.  But  as  soon  as  the  waitress 
had  taken  the  order  she  came  to  her  and  said  very  politely, 
“I  wonder  if  I  might  share  this  table  with  you?” 

Leonora  E.  Conquest,  oddly  like  a  small  brown  sparrow, 
darted  a  quick  glance  at  the  tall  figure.  “Why,  of  course.” 
Clearly  she  was  flattered  by  the  suggestion. 

Beryl  having  ordered  a  glass  of  milk  and  two  rock  cakes 
proceeded  to  talk.  She  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
that  Miss  Conquest  was  inclined  to  treat  her  with  deference. 
One  does  not  expect  deference  from  the  cockney  sparrow, 
and  as  Miss  Conquest  sat  wrinkling  a  very  sharp,  rather 
much  powdered  nose  while  she  took  a  good  long  drink  of 
ginger  ale,  she  had  a  comic  resemblance  to  that  bird.  Still, 
with  Britannia  Wharf  and  Albion  Villa  bitten  into  one  s 
mind,  the  air  of  Miss  Conquest  was  reassuring. 

The  truth  was  the  legend  of  the  chief’s  new  secretary  was 
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already  bruited  in  the  office.  Less  eminently  placed  com¬ 
petitors  had  learned  with  envy  that  this  favoured  mortal, 
who  was  said  to  be  very  highly  connected,  was  receiving 
five  pounds  a  week.  Miss  Conquest,  who  was  not  highly 
connected,  was  only  receiving  three,  and  was  thinking  her¬ 
self  lucky  to  get  it. 

All  the  same  she  did  not  bear  malice,  nor  did  she  indulge 
in  criticism.  It  is  an  unequal  world,  its  prizes  are  not 
distributed  impartially,  there  are  not  enough  “shops”  to  go 
round.  Leonora  E.  Conquest  was  a  believer  in  making  the 
best  of  any  gifts  you  had,  and  of  seizing  any  chance  that 
turned  up. 

The  unlooked-for  obtrusion  of  Mr.  Beilis’  new  secretary 
was  undoubtedly  a  chance.  Miss  Conquest,  who  had  not 
the  habit  of  making  herself  promiscuously  agreeable  with¬ 
out  adequate  cause  grew  very  polite.  This  Miss  Lancelot- 
Chetwynd  who  was  the  niece  of  an  earl,  was  such  an  obvious 
amateur  as  to  give  colour  to  the  theory  already  current  in 
the  office  that  she  was  just  down  from  Oxford  and  was 
studying  the  art  of  publishing  under  the  aegis  of  Mr.  Beilis 
with  a  view  to  a  partnership  with  Messrs.  Groves  and 
Hubbersty  or  some  other  eminent  firm. 

Taken  at  her  lowest  Miss  Lancelot-Chetwynd  was  not  the 
ordinary  business  girl,  at  least  in  the  purview  of  Leonora 
E.  Conquest,  who  was  very  wise  on  the  subject.  But  Miss 
Conquest  thought  none  the  worse  of  her  for  that;  on  the 
contrary,  had  she  been  able  to  overhear  herself  speaking 
she  might  have  been  a  little  astonished  at  the  sweetness  of 
her  own  voice. 

By  the  time  Miss  Lancelot-Chetwynd  had  delicately  con¬ 
sumed  the  half  of  one  rock  cake,  she  said  with  well-bred 
diffidence  after  a  few  mild  preliminaries,  “I  wonder  if  you 
can  tell  me  where  I  can  get  a  decent  room  that  isn’t  too 
expensive?” 

Leonora  E.  Conquest  was  rather  flattered  by  the  question. 
“Where  are  you  digging  at  the  moment?”  She  usually 
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answered  one  question  by  asking  another;  it  was  a  kind 
of  general  insurance  against  an  injudicious  reply. 

Beryl  told  her. 

“My  God!”  said  Miss  Conquest. 

“I  beg  your  pardon?” 

“I  said  My  God!  A  rotten  hole.  And  none  too  re¬ 
spectable.” 

Even  the  mention  of  such  a  place  threatened  a  heavy 
slump  in  the  stock  of  Miss  Lancelot-Chetwynd.  She  was 
very  green,  she  certainly  looked  very  green,  she  was  very 
cynical  or  she  was  very  foolish.  Miss  Conquest  on  second 
thoughts  chose  the  third  of  these  alternatives  with  a  strong 
dash  of  the  first. 

“Whatever  made  you  go  there?”  Filling  a  rather  strained 
pause,  the  voice  of  Leonora  E.  Conquest  was  no  longer 
sweet. 

In  a  few  shy,  embarrassed  words  Miss  Lancelot-Chetwynd 
made  it  clear  that  her  indiscretion  was  due  to  simple  in¬ 
experience. 

“Haven’t  you  any  friends  in  London?” 

“I  have  relations.” 

“Even  if  they  didn’t  put  you  up  they  ought  to  have  put 
you  wise.” 

“Well,  you  see,”  owned  Beryl  after  a  moment  of  hesita¬ 
tion,  “I  didn’t  particularly  want  them  to  know  what  I  was 
doing.” 

“Why  not?  Only  very  stick-in-the-mud  people  object 
to  a  girl  getting  her  own  living  nowadays.” 

“One’s  relations  can  be  so  boring,”  said  Beryl,  trying  to 
scramble  on  to  firmer  ground. 

“Never  had  any  myself,”  said  the  candid  Miss  Conquest, 
“except  a  sort  of  aunt  who  adopted  me,  so  I  can’t  really 
say.  But  if  I  were  you  I  should  lose  no  time  quitting  what 
is  little  better  than  a  knocking  shop.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon  ?”  said  Beryl. 

Green,  hopelessly  green,  this  girl. 
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Leonora  E.  Conquest  ruminated.  The  Chief’s  new 
secretary  had  slumped  several  points;  all  the  same  she 
might  provide  an  opportunity  not  to  be  missed.  “It’s  a 
funny  thing  you  should  be  asking  the  question” — the 
words  of  Miss  Conquest  might  have  been  coloured  beads 
she  chose  them  so  carefully,  “but  it  so  happens  the  bed¬ 
sitting-room  over  mine  is  vacant,  at  least  it  will  be  on 
Saturday.  If  you  want  something  very  reasonable  and 
don’t  mind  looking  after  yourself  and  you’ve  no  objection 
to  Golden  Hill,  you  might  do  worse  than  put  in  for  it. 
But  you’ll  have  to  make  up  your  mind  at  once.  From  what 
the  secretary  of  the  flats  tells  me  they  are  snapped  up  like 
hot  cakes  the  moment  they  are  vacant.” 

“Where  is  Golden  Hill?” 

Yes,  a  green  girl. 

“Exactly  twenty  minutes  from  the  Viaduct,  change  at 
Leicester  Square.” 

“It  doesn’t  sound  far.” 

“Of  course  it  puts  a  bit  on  to  your  rent,  but  you  get 
more  for  money  out  there  than  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
And  it’s  another  climate ;  you  get  more  sun,  more  air,  more 
space,  more  everything.  If  you’re  used  to  the  country 
you’ll  do  better  out  at  Golden  Hill.” 

Beryl  was  willing  to  take  Miss  Conquest’s  word.  It 
had  the  quiet  London  omniscience.  Miss  Conquest  had 
a  powerful  aura  of  knowledge. 

“If  I  were  you,  I’d  make  up  my  mind  now.  It’ll  cost 
you  considerably  less  than  the  hole  you  are  in,  and  be 
every  way  healthier  for  you.  I’ll  speak  to  the  secretary  as 
soon  as  I  get  home  this  evening.  It’s  far  too  good  a  chance 
to  miss ;  and  if  it’s  not  been  snapped  up  already  it  darn  soon 
will  be.” 

Miss  Conquest’s  tone  was  compelling;  what  she  knew 
she  plainly  knew.  Beryl  did  not  question  that  here  was  a 
piece  of  luck.  Whatever  one’s  private  feeling  about  Miss 
Conquest,  there  could  be  no  gainsaying  that  almost  un- 
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canny  air  of  competence.  Beryl  had  rather  trembled  at 
the  sinister  reference  to  the  Hotel  Bellevue.  It  had  not 
occurred  to  her  for  a  moment  that  it  was  a  place  of  bad 
character.  By  the  time  she  had  finished  a  modest  meal 
she  realised  that  as  the  case  was  she  could  hardly  do 
better  than  submit  herself  to  the  deeply  initiated  hands  of 
Leonora  E.  Conquest. 


XXII 

Private  secretary  to  the  head  of  the  firm,  who  never 
arrived  from  Surbiton  until  something  after  eleven,  Beryl 
was  not  expected  at  35,  Ave  Maria  Alley  until  the  civilised 
hour  of  ten  thirty.  Less  privileged  members  of  the  staff 
were  due  at  half  past  nine,  in  some  cases  earlier. 

Miss  Lancelot-Chetwynd  was  putting  to  rights  a  litter  of 
books,  letters,  papers  and  what  not  upon  the  Chief’s  desk, 
when  there  came  a  discreet  knock  upon  the  door  of  this  holy 
of  holies.  The  knock  was  followed  by  the  equally  discreet 
entrance  of  Leonora  E.  Conquest. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  previous  day,  Miss  Conquest’s 
manner  had  amusingly  veered  from  a  slightly  wistful  re¬ 
spect  to  an  odd  blend  of  patronage,  envy,  ironical  surprise. 

“You’re  in  luck,”  was  her  matutinal  greeting.  “I  went 
to  Miss  Jevons,  the  secretary,  as  soon  as  I  got  home.  She’s 
a  friend  of  mine,  and  she  let  me  have  those  rooms  on  the 
terms  of  the  outgoing  tenant ;  and  as  they’re  in  demand  she 
might  have  got  more.  However,  it’s  all  fixed  up;  and 
consider  yourself  on  velvet;  those  rooms  are  a  bargain  at 
sixteen  bob  a  week  all  in.” 

Beryl  thanked  Miss  Conquest  warmly. 

“You  can  have  the  key  on  Saturday  at  one  o’clock.  As 
soon  as  I  had  fixed  it  with  Miss  Jevons  I  went  up  to 
have  a  word  with  the  outgoing  tenant.  Not  a  girl  I  care 
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for.  Fancies  herself;  and  as  she’s  getting  married  on 
Tuesday  she  won’t  improve.  However,  I  did  a  deal  with  her 
over  the  fixtures.  They’re  dirt  cheap  at  thirty-five  shillings ; 
if  she  hadn’t  fancied  herself  so  much  I’d  have  let  her  raise 
me  to  fifty.  As  I  say,  at  thirty-five  they’re  a  snap.  And 
that  room  was  painted  and  redecorated  less  than  nine 
months  ago,  as  you  really  are  in  luck,  Miss  Lancelot- 
Chetwynd.” 

Beryl’s  gratitude  mounted.  It  began  to  seem  that  Miss 
Conquest  was  one  of  the  Giver’s  trump  cards. 

Having  gone  so  far  already,  Beryl  felt  it  best  to  yield 
entirely  to  such  immensely  competent  hands. 

Miss  Conquest  was  not  only  a  lady  of  active  will,  but 
also  a  walking  encyclopaedia  of  recondite  information. 
After  a  simple  luncheon  they  went  on  to  the  High  Holborn 
Hire  Furnishing  Company,  next  door  but  one  to  the  A.B.C. 

Miss  Conquest  having  dealt  with  this  progressive  firm, 
was  inclined,  with  certain  reservations,  to  recommend  it 
highly.  In  a  time  astonishingly  brief,  Miss  Lancelot-Chet- 
wynd  found  herself  the  owner  of  an  iron  bedstead,  a  tip-up 
table,  a  wicker  chair,  a  couple  of  blankets,  a  pair  of  sheets, 
a  counterpane,  a  washstand  and  chest  of  drawers  and  other 
articles  for  use  rather  than  ornament.  This  collection 
would  be  delivered  at  No.  9,  Garden  Suburb  Mansions, 
Golden  Hill,  not  earlier  than  one  o’clock  on  Saturday  and 
not  later  than  five,  for  the  sum  of  twenty-nine  pounds, 
fifteen  and  ninepence,  in  fifteen  monthly  payments,  the 
first  of  which  would  be  due  on  the  first  of  October. 

Could  anything  have  been  more  reasonable;  could  any 
firm  have  been  more  accommodating?  Beryl  in  her  inex¬ 
perience  thought  not ;  Miss  Conquest  in  her  infinite  wisdom 
was  ready  to  believe  it  was  a  fair  bargain,  but  she  was 
careful  to  keep  a  check  on  her  enthusiasm.  That  was 
typical  Miss  Conquest.  Had  she  found  herself  in  Paradise, 
she  would  have  been  careful  to  keep  a  check  on  her 
enthusiasm. 
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To  Beryl,  all  the  same,  that  crowded  and  glorious  twenty 
minutes  with  the  High  Holborn  Hire  Furnishing  Com¬ 
pany,  under  the  guidance  of  Leonora  E.  Conquest,  was 
like  a  glowing  page  from  the  delight  of  her  youth,  Hans 
Andersen. 


XXIII 

On  Saturday  the  office  closed  at  one  o’clock,  so  that  in 
the  course  of  the  afternoon  Beryl  was  able  to  “flit”  to 
Golden  Hill.  Beholding  a  bed-sitting  room  with  clean 
white  walls,  good  light,  fine  window  space,  a  view  of  trees 
and  cunning  plot  of  garden,  she  fell  in  love  with  it.  Such 
a  vista  was  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  City’s  overcrowded 
gloom  and  dinginess  less  than  half  an  hour  away.  When 
you  sat  in  the  window  seat  of  No.  9,  Garden  Mansions 
you  might  be  in  the  very  heart  of  Middleshire. 

The  process  of  moving  in  was  amusing.  It  was  a  new 
experience,  it  had  the  charm  of  the  unexpected,  it  gave 
one  a  sense  of  adventure.  Besides  things  were  made  easy 
by  the  valiant  presence  of  Miss  Conquest.  She  indeed  was 
a  tower. 

Beryl  learned  much  from  her  new  friend.  In  these  first 
days  of  the  new  life  it  was  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  value 
of  such  competence.  It  ranged  from  how  to  deal  with  the 
employees  of  a  hire  furnishing  company  to  the  hanging  of 
curtains,  from  doing  your  own  marketing  to  the  frying  of 
sausages.  But  there  were  a  thousand  and  one  other  things 
in  which  Miss  Conquest  was  adept. 

She  had,  to  begin  with,  a  financial  sense.  Her  ideal  was 
to  receive  for  every  penny  what  she  called  “value.”  Whether 
Miss  Conquest  bought  a  packet  of  pins  or  a  ton  of  coal,  a 
pound  of  tomatoes  or  a  seat  at  the  play,  that  ideal  was  ever 
before  her.  Much  troubled  with  the  problem  of  ways  and 
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means,  Beryl  was  only  too  ready  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  this 
new  friend. 

The  first  week-end  passed  off  well.  They  took  their 
meals  together,  pooling  the  expense ;  the  accomplished 
Leonora  was  an  expert  with  a  saucepan,  and  with  a  shopping 
basket.  She  knew  about  food;  also  when,  how  and  where 
to  buy  it. 

It  was  rather  delightful  to  be  a  bachelor  girl,  all  on  one’s 
own,  to  be  quite  independent.  Beryl  thought  so  when 
after  tea  on  that  first  Sunday  evening  she  stretched  her 
lean  length  on  the  alluring  window  seat  which  commanded 
a  view  of  open  country  in  its  ascent  to  the  heights  of  Har¬ 
row.  As  she  watched  the  play  of  light  on  her  new  curtains 
and  listened  to  the  twitter  of  birds  in  the  garden  below  and 
Leonora’s  amusing  chatter,  she  felt  that  her  life  had  sud¬ 
denly  taken  a  big  step  on. 

One  fascinating  thing  about  Leonora  was  her  practical¬ 
ity.  In  her  own  words  “she  had  been  through  it.”  She  had 
not  been  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  her  mouth  as  she 
thought  Beryl  had ;  and  Beryl  was  careful  not  to  disillusion 
her.  What  this  new  friend  alluded  to  as  “birth”  was  the 
one  advantage  she  was  willing  to  concede  to  Beryl ;  and  it 
was  asking  too  much  of  human  nature,  weighed  and  found 
hopeless  in  the  scale  of  Miss  Conquest’s  sublime  efficiency, 
to  forego  it. 

Already  the  respect  paid  by  Miss  Conquest  to  the  niece  of 
an  earl  had  waned.  After  all,  Leonora  told  herself,  it’s  brass 
tacks  that  count.  Beryl’s  five  pounds  a  week  were  the 
brass  tacks  that  had  counted  in  the  first  place,  but  it  was 
clear  they  were  fortuitous.  She  owed  her  five  pounds  a 
week  to  the  simple  fact  that  the  Chief  happened  to  be  a 
bit  of  a  snob. 

Whether  this  green  girl — Lord,  how  green  she  was!  — 
would  be  able  to  hold  down  that  five  pounds  a  week  as 
soon  as  her  Debrettishness  had  worn  off,  Leonora  would 
not  like  to  say.  She  rather  fancied  not.  Apart  from  her 
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face  value,  her  style  and  so  on,  she  would  have  been  dear 
at  half  the  price;  and  when  the  Chief,  who  was  not  a  fool, 
came  to  think  things  over,  he  would  realise  it.  However, 
Leonora  was  too  wise  to  discourage  Miss  Blue  Blood.  All 
the  same  it  might  be  the  act  of  a  friend  to  drop  a  hint. 

“If  you  depend  on  your  screw  to  keep  going,”  said  Leo¬ 
nora  as  she  settled  herself  comfortably  in  Beryl’s  new 
wicker  chair,  “you  should  begin  at  once  to  lay  something 
by  for  the  monsoon.  You  ought  to  pay  at  least  a  pound  a 
week  into  the  Hearts  of  Oak  at  five  per  cent,  so  that  if  one 
morning  the  Chief  suddenly  puts  you  into  the  rain  there’ll 
be  a  bit  for  a  macintosh  and  a  pair  of  rubbers.” 

This  was  the  voice  of  commonsense,  yet  Beryl  hoped 
there  was  no  immediate  need  to  face  any  such  emergency. 

“I  hope  he  won’t,  of  course,  but  you  never  know.” 
Leonora  screwed  a  Player’s  cork-tip  into  a  much  rouged 
pair  of  lips.  “If  I  were  you,  Miss  Spencer-Lancelot-Chet- 
wynd — I  saw  your  full  name  in  that  Tennyson  your  father 
gave  you  on  your  tenth  birthday — I  should  be  inclined  to 
regard  myself  as  a  luxury.  Sooner  or  later  the  Chief,  snob 
though  he  is,  will  realise  he  is  paying  through  the  nose. 
He’ll  see  that  the  firm  really  can’t  afford  to  give  you  a 
fiver  week,  when  he  could  have  somebody  twice  as  efficient 
and  three  times  as  bright  for  three  pounds  ten.  There’s 
myself,  for  example.  Groves  and  Hubbersty  don’t  give  me 
a  bean  more  than  three  ten ;  but  if  you  are  worth  five  you 
can  figure  out  for  yourself  what  they  ought  to  be  paying 
me.” 

This  problem  in  pure  mathematics  was  a  little  too  ab¬ 
struse  for  Beryl.  But  she  quite  saw  Leonora’s  point.  Even 
with  Uncle  William  thrown  in,  and  in  this  funny  old  world 
that  was  what  the  whole  thing  really  came  down  to,  she 
could  never  be  worth  five  pounds  a  week  to  any  firm. 
Sound  advice,  certainly,  to  set  something  aside  for  the 
rainy  season,  but  as  things  were  at  the  moment  she  did  not 
see  how  it  was  going  to  be  done. 
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Misreading  the  cause  of  Beryl’s  hesitation,  Leonora  said: 
“You  see,  child,  five  pounds  a  week  for  the  likes  of  you  is 
fancy  money.  Miss  Brightman  only  had  four,  and  she 
had  diplomas  and  her  father  was  an  honorary  canon  of 
Worcester.” 

“Why  did  she  leave?” 

“Health  mainly.  But  I  saw  it  coming.  She  told  me  six 
months  ago  she  would  have  to  go  back  to  live  in  the  country. 
From  that  moment  I  don’t  mind  telling  you,  Miss  Spencer- 
Lancelot-Chetwynd,  I  set  out  to  vamp  the  Chief.  But 
nothing  doing  in  yours  truly.  He’s  got  a  soul  above  a  plain 
bun  like  me ;  and  I  don’t  altogether  blame  him.” 

Beryl  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  face  of  wry  humour 
that  gazed  at  her  out  of  the  depths  of  the  wicker  chair. 
This  funniosity  of  a  brown-eyed  little  cockney  sparrow 
had  no  reserves.  She  was  curiously  arrogant,  yet  strangely 
humble;  she  said  amazing  things;  she  exposed  the  more 
intimate  workings  of  her  mind  in  a  way  that  Beryl  would 
have  died  rather  than  reveal ;  but  making  every  allowance 
for  a  want  of  taste  it  was  impossible  not  to  respect  her 
ruthless  honesty. 

“I  tell  you  all  so  that  you  may  look  out  for  snags.  Your 
fiver  a  week  is  a  fluke.  If  you  are  able  to  hold  it  down 
six  months  you’ll  be  lucky.  Don’t  build  on  it — that’s  my 
advice.” 

Beryl  saw  the  force  of  this.  But  with  the  furniture  to 
pay  for,  Margery  and  Penelope’s  schooling,  help  for  Mums, 
a  deputy  for  herself  at  the  organ,  endless  repairs  at  the 
vicarage,  and  heaven  knew  what,  she  did  not  see  how  the 
Abbey  Road  Building  Society,  a  very  admirable  institution, 
was  going  to  claim  much  of  her  income  just  now. 

Leonora  E.  Conquest  had  no  scruples  about  exploring 
Beryl’s  non  possumus.  “Your  room  here  costs  sixteen  bob 
a  week  all  in,  moddam,  and  that’s  bedrock.  Then  your 
grub,  if  we  continue  to  grub  together  and  you  let  me  do 
the  buying,  will  not  be  more  than  another  twenty-five; 
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then  there’s  your  Tube  ticket,  your  clothes  and  a  few 
extras;  you’ve  these  chairs  and  tables  to  pay  for;  but  you 
ought  to  live  royal  on  three  pounds  a  week.  I  know  I 
could.  And  a  girl  of  natural  style  ought  to  be  able  to  look 
a  queen  on  the  money;  although  if  I  had  a  million  a  year 
I  could  never  look  a  queen,  I’m  bound  to  say.” 

Beryl  owned  that  Leonora’s  reasoning  was  sound,  but 
having  to  help  them  at  home,  she  must  not  expect  to  save 
anything.  A  further  slump  in  Beryl’s  stock  followed 
this  candour,  yet  it  was  best  that  her  stable  companion 
should  know  exactly  how  things  stood.  It  would  be  fatal 
in  the  long  run  to  pretend  to  be  better  off  than  one  was. 
All  the  same  recognising  Leonora’s  wisdom,  she  was 
troubled  by  it. 

Leonora  had  rubbed  it  in  that  not  only  did  she  owe  her 
present  job  to  a  sublime  fluke,  but  it  would  call  for  a 
plenary  act  of  a  wonder-working  providence  for  a  girl  like 
herself  to  hold  it  down.  With  her  fear  of  predatory  little 
cockneys  who  powdered  their  noses  and  reddened  their 
lips,  who  knew  everything  and  were  so  artful  in  the  use  of 
their  knowledge,  Beryl  felt  that  only  a  miracle  would  enable 
her  to  defend  such  a  prize. 

“I  tell  you,  moddam,  if  I’d  a  ha’porth  of  sex  in  me  you’d 
never  have  had  a  look  in  with  J.  Transome  B.  To  start 
with  the  vacancy  would  not  have  got  into  the  Times.  But 
as  I  say,  in  sex  I’m  na-poo.  But  let  me  tell  you  this,  mong 
enfong — French! — when  it  leaks  out  in  our  Alley  there’s  a 
fiver  a  week  in  your  billet  there’ll  be  some  high-class  pus¬ 
sies  on  the  prowl.” 

The  tone  was  so  portentous  it  made  Beryl  shiver. 

“Is  there  any  way  of  adding  to  one’s  income,  I  wonder  ?” 

Leonora  gazed  with  the  eye  of  a  kestrel  hawk  at  this 
simpleton.  “Lots  of  ways  for  a  looker  like  you.”  She 
laughed,  yet  her  mirth  was  rather  bitter. 

“To  begin  with  I’m  not  a  looker.”  Beryl  was  only  too 
aware  of  the  fact.  That  truth  had  been  burnt  into  her 
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by  Lady  Cornelia  Grandison ;  and  it  had  been  confirmed  by 
a  very  candid  friend  in  her  bedroom  at  the  vicarage. 

“Entirely  your  own  fault,  if  you’re  not.” 

Beryl  felt  her  pulses  stir.  Could  this  astute  little  snipe 
mean  that?  Even  the  most  practical  girl  of  one-and- 
twenty  cannot  resist  such  a  hope,  however  slender.  If  she 
could  add  looks  to  her  stock  in  trade — even  of  the  kind 
Leonora  E.  Conquest  approved — they  might  be  so  useful. 
Not  only  would  they  better  her  chance  of  holding  down  her 
five  pounds  a  week  or  of  finding  an  equivalent,  but  they 
might  open  a  door  to  other  realms  of  feminine  endeavour. 

“I’m  not  deceiving  you.”  The  comic  freckles  on  the 
twitching  gamine  nose  fairly  danced.  “If  you’d  only  invest 
a  bit  every  week  in  bringing  yourself  up  to  date,  have  your 
hair  properly  shingled,  and  you’d  buy  yourself  a  lipstick, 
and  you’d  wear  frocks  two  inches  shorter,  your  legs  are 
almost  your  best  feature,  there’s  no  reason  why  with  a.  bit 
of  practice  you  shouldn’t  find  a  Bird.” 

“A  Bird?” 

“One  of  those  sweet  little  Jew  boys  who  carry  the  oof. 
They  do  you  very  well,  I’m  told.  If  you  landed  the  right 
sort  of  Bird,  he’d  fix  you  up  for  life  in  a  service  flat  in 
Devonshire  House  and  a  villa  at  Cannes  and  what  not.” 

Beryl  shook  her  head.  “My  trouble  is  I’ve  no  mag¬ 
netism.  Young  men  don’t  like  me.” 

“Have  you  ever  seriously  tried  to  vamp  one?” 

“No.” 

“Then  how  do  you  know?  I  have,  so  I  know  that  per¬ 
sonally  I’m  na-poo.  But  with  you,  cherie,  I  see  possibilities. 
You  may  be  what  the  high-brow  novelists  call  a  cold 
amorist;  but  you  look  a  bit  of  an  exotic.  And  in  these 
days,  among  a  particular  set,  an  exotic  fetches  the  top  of 
the  market.” 

Beryl  sighed  naively. 

“Miss  Lancelot-Chetwynd,  if  you  take  my  advice  you’ll 
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have  yourself  permed,  and  you’ll  dot  the  ‘i’s’  and  cross  the 
‘t’s,’  and  in  your  off  time  you’ll  be  able  to  combine  business 
with  pleasure  like  any  other  smart  puss  by  stalking  gay 
little  Dicky  Birds.” 


XXIV 

During  the  next  fortnight,  in  the  course  of  some  illum¬ 
inating  talks,  Beryl’s  outlook  underwent  a  change.  Leonora 
was  able  to  convince  her  that  the  cosmos  was  less  fixed  than 
she  thought,  and  that  her  own  position  in  it  was  by  no 
means  so  hopeless  as  she  feared. 

One  piece  of  advice  Beryl  soon  began  to  follow.  She 
set  about  what  Leonora  described  as  "giving  herself  a 
chance,”  in  other  words,  bestowing  time  and  money  on  her 
appearance.  "Growing  a  personality,”  Leonora  called  it. 

She  paid  for  dressing,  said  Miss  Conquest.  Style  was 
her  long  suit,  and  with  the  judicious  help  of  that  lady,  she 
proceeded  to  develop  it. 

"No  need  to  overdo  the  arty  or  the  Chelsea-ish.  Just  a 
soupsong — French! — is  all  you  need,  just  enough,  as  you 
might  say,  to  be  having  J.  Transome  B.  sitting  up  and 
taking  notice.” 

Within  a  fortnight  Miss  Conquest  opined  that  she  had 
come  on  quite  a  bit.  Miss  Conquest  was  glad ;  the  more 
personality  Beryl  was  able  to  grow  the  less  chance  there 
was  of  some  high-class  piece  of  fur  coming  along,  taking 
the  Chief’s  measure,  and  getting  off  with  Miss  Spencer- 
Lancelot-Chetwynd’s  salary. 

It  was  pleasant  to  feel  less  hopeless  in  the  matter  of 
looks ;  nay,  it  was  rather  thrilling  as  one  walked  along  High 
Holborn  to  have  very  direct  male  glances  to  sustain,  and 
even  to  be  keenly  aware,  as  Miss  Spencer-Lancelot-Chet- 
wynd  was  more  than  once,  that  a  much  dressed  and  not  too 
elderly  male  had  turned  round  to  stare  after  her.  But 
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with  a  girl  of  Beryl’s  kind  this  was  not  likely  to  lead  very 
far. 

She  was  a  little  alarmed,  all  the  same,  by  the  inroads 
on  her  purse.  Hairdresser  and  milliner  played  Hamlet. 
Be  as  careful  as  she  would,  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  she  was  able  to  squeeze  out 
two  pounds,  which  she  duly  posted  in  a  registered  letter  to 
Mums.  It  would  be  wise,  she  felt,  to  cast  about  for  a  means 
of  supplementing  her  income  what  time  the  Bird  material¬ 
ised,  if  the  Bird  ever  did  materialise! 

Her  stable  companion,  who  never  wasted  a  moment, 
whose  ideal  like  that  of  the  bee  was  to  improve  each 
shining  hour,  had  a  secret  vice.  Not  secret  exactly,  but 
she  took  pains  to  practise  it  under  the  rose. 

For  quite  a  week  before  the  murder  came  out,  Beryl 
was  aware  of  a  mystery  lurking  in  the  background  of 
Leonora’s  life.  Unlike  her  friend  she  did  not  ask  questions. 
Had  the  boot  been  on  the  other  leg,  the  murder  would 
have  been  out  in  a  day. 

Eventually  it  was  Miss  Conquest  herself  who  let  the 
cat  out  of  the  bag.  When  the  Illustrated  Moment  was 
delivered  at  Garden  Mansions  on  the  second  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  that  lady  had  no  sooner  glanced  at  it  than  she  folded 
a  page  significantly  back  and  handed  it  to  Beryl. 

“What  think  you  of  that,  child?” 

There  was  a  hint  of  patronage  in  the  question,  but  as 
soon  as  Beryl  saw  its  drift  she  could  not  help  feeling  it  was 
justified. 

A  nubbly,  somewhat  grubby,  rather  tobacco-stained  fore¬ 
finger  pointed  to  a  caption  in  large  type  which  ran  across 
the  top  of  the  page:  “Pandora’s  Secret:  fascinating  short 
story  by  Leonora  E.  Conquest.” 

Beryl  was  thrilled.  It  was  the  most  striking  proof  she 
had  yet  had  of  her  friend’s  all-round  cleverness.  But  she 
had  kept  this  talent  so  close  it  came  as  a  complete  sur¬ 
prise. 
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Leonora  was  quite  modest  about  it,  she  did  not  expect 
to  set  the  Thames  on  fire. 

“Most  people  can  do  that  sort  of  thing  if  they  really  put 
their  backs  into  it.  When  I  began  I  had  scarcely  any  gift 
at  all.  I’ve  precious  little  now,  but  I  shall  get  a  cheque  for 
fifteen  guineas  in  the  course  of  next  week.” 

Beryl  opened  large  eyes;  the  wonder  grew.  Without  be¬ 
ing  in  the  least  mercenary  fifteen  guineas  to  her  mind  was 
fifteen  guineas.  Such  a  reward  was  not  to  be  despised. 

Leonora  owned  that  it  was  not.  “Of  course  it’s  my  top 
notch  so  far.  It’s  taken  ten  years’  real  grind  to  get  up  to 
this.  I’ve  written  a  hundred  stories  more  or  less,  I’ve 
taken  a  course  at  a  school  of  fiction,  I’ve  studied  all  the 
swells  from  Tchehov  to  O.  Henry.  Lord  knows  what  I 
haven’t  done,  but  I  shall  never  be  a  swell  myself.” 

This  was  modesty  in  excess  and  Beryl  proceeded  to  com¬ 
bat  it. 

“Only  too  true,  it  isn’t  in  little  vulgar  me.  I’d  like  to 
be  a  knut  like  Edith  Wharton,  but  I  shall  never  rise  above 
the  bus-and-tube  market.  Mine  isn’t  a  brain  to  go  far.  I 
can  only  write  of  what  I  know.  There’s  very  little  humour 
in  me  and  less  invention.” 

When  Beryl  had  read  the  story  she  affirmed  that  her 
friend  had  a  measure  of  both. 

“If  you  knew  what  blood  I’ve  sweated  over  that  thing, 
you’d  wonder  why  it  isn’t  ten  times  better.” 

“But  it’s  wonderful  to  have  done  it  and  to  have  sold  it  for 
fifteen  guineas.” 

“It  may  take  another  year’s  grind  to  repeat  the  stunt  if 
I’m  able  to  ever.  You  see,  I’ve  no  ideas.  I’ve  such  a 
wooden  way  of  expressing  myself.  I’m  only  half  educated. 
As  I  say,  I  can  only  write  of  what  I  really  know;  and 
what  I  really  know  is  damn  little.” 

“You  are  very  clever,”  Beryl  stoutly  declared.  “I  only 
wish  I  could  write,”  she  added  wistfully. 

“Have  you  tried?” 
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“X  wrote  a  fairy  story  at  the  age  of  eight.  And  at  school, 
of  course  I  wrote  reams  and  reams,  but  I’ve  had  no  time 
lately  for  anything.” 

The  little  brown  sparrow  in  the  wicker  chair  peered  at 
her  with  funny  darting  eyes.  “Well,  child,  no  one  knows 
what  they  can  do  in  this  line  until  they  really  come  to  it. 
Look  at  the  Brontes.  A  big  pull,  I  always  think,  to  have 
been  brought  up  in  a  vicarage.” 

Beryl  wished  she  could  think  so. 

“Sticktuitiveness  has  got  me  those  fifteen  guineas  and 
nothing  else.  Writing’s  far  more  amusing  than  picture 
puzzling,  I  will  say.  And  it  wouldn’t  surprise  me,  Miss 
Beryl  Spencer-Lancelot-Chetwynd — lord  how  I  love  your 
name! — to  find  you  one  of  these  days  tucking  up  Leonora 
E.  Conquest  in  her  little  bed.” 

Beryl  shook  her  head.  Yet  her  mind  was  already  begin¬ 
ning  to  work  furiously.  It  had  long  had  a  secret  gnaw. 
“I  can’t  help  wondering  why  you  should  think  so.”  She 
threw  out  a  feeler. 

“It  wouldn’t  be  my  sort  of  stuff,”  said  the  modest  Leo¬ 
nora.  “There’d  be  more  quality;  penny  bloods  are  not 
your  line.  You  see  the  comic  side  of  things  and  people,  you 
have  an  amusing  mind.  And  that’s  the  ticket  nowadays. 
Everybody  likes  a  good  laugh.” 

Beryl  agreed. 

“This  sort  of  thing  is  the  stuff  to  give  ’em.”  Leonora 
held  up  a  slim  volume  she  had  been  devouring. 

“‘Gentlemen  Prefer  Blondes’ — oh,  yes!” 

“Of  course,  it  looks  easy,  but  it  isn’t.  A  thing  really  good 
always  reads  as  if  it  just  couldn’t  help  itself.” 

“The  girl  who  wrote  that  is  a  genius.” 

It  was  Leonora’s  turn  to  agree.  “I  should  say  so.  But 
you  may  be  a  genius,  my  che-ild,  for  all  you  know.” 

“Not  at  all  likely,”  sighed  Beryl. 

“You  don’t  know  until  you  have  tried  yourself  out.  Be¬ 
ing  a  parson’s  daughter  with  all  sorts  of  grandees  in  your 
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family  tree,  you  might  be  a  modern  Jane  Austen.  Anyhow 
I  know,  from  the  things  you  say,  that  you  have  a  knack  of 
seeing  the  world  at  a  funny  angle.  You  can  hit  people  off 
in  a  few  words  as  I  never  could  if  I  studied  human  nature 
until  I  was  black  in  the  face.  One  has  to  be  able  to  spot 
the  things  ordinary  folk  miss  to  write  like  Anita  Loos,  but 
it  won’t  surprise  me,  Miss  Lancelot-Chetwynd,  if  you  have 
a  bit  up  your  sleeve.” 

Beryl  laughed.  Yet  this  conversation  with  the  modest 
author  of  “Pandora’s  Secret”  remained  in  her  mind.  The 
idea  was  not  very  practical,  but  somehow  it  remained  in 
Beryl’s  mind.  She  took  it  to  bed  with  her ;  it  was  the 
thought  that  woke  her  in  the  night ;  on  getting  out  of  bed 
in  the  morning  it  was  still  there.  It  accompanied  her  to 
the  office.  When  she  waited,  pencil  and  notebook  in  hand, 
gazing  placidly  at  the  bald  head  of  Mr.  J.  Transome  Beilis 
while  that  gentleman  laboriously  turned  his  phrases,  it 
swooped  upon  her,  threatening  Old  Harry.  Returning  in 
the  Tube  to  Golden  Hill  it  obtruded  fiercely  upon  her 
evening  paper. 

The  cheque  for  fifteen  guineas  duly  turned  up  at  break¬ 
fast  time  on  Wednesday  morning.  In  order  to  celebrate  it 
Leonora  proposed  a  visit  to  the  Aldwych  Theatre  on  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon,  where  a  capital  farce  was  running.  “I’ll  get 
two  tickets  for  the  first  circle.  I  love  a  good  piece.” 

Accordingly  on  Saturday  following  a  luncheon,  distinctly 
better  than  usual  in  honour  of  the  occasion,  they  went  to 
the  Aldwych  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  play.  It  was 
really  funny  in  its  way,  and  Leonora  gave  the  acting  full 
marks.  “I  can’t  imagine  anything  better  than  our  English 
mimes  when  they  have  something  to  bite  on.  Their  sense 
of  character  is  marvellous.  And  they  do  get  their  teeth 
into  a  comic  part.” 

Beryl  enjoyed  the  piece  hugely.  And  the  motif  of  a  frank 
absurdity  which  lent  itself  to  picturesque  treatment  marched 
with  a  theme  that  for  the  best  part  of  a  week  had  been 
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slowly  taking  shape  in  a  corner  of  her  own  brain.  During 
Sunday,  with  the  stimulus  of  the  play  still  upon  her,  Beryl 
did  a  lot  of  thinking.  By  the  end  of  a  very  pleasant  day — 
she  and  Leonora  “got  on  like  a  house  on  fire” — the  subject 
had  definitely  taken  root. 

Not  a  word  escaped  of  what  was  running  in  her  mind. 
Beryl  had  no  confidence  in  her  own  latent  powers,  but 
until  she  had  “really  tried  herself  out”  there  was  no  saying 
what  she  could  do.  At  any  rate,  here  was  a  genuine  idea. 

The  scheme  was  almost  sure  to  prove  a  ridiculous  mis¬ 
fire.  Results  were  too  much  to  expect.  But  ideas  of  a  kind 
she  certainly  had;  Leonora  had  caused  a  pot  of  them  to 
sizzle.  In  fact  this  seething  pot  of  her  ideas  kept  her  awake 
the  best  part  of  Sunday  night. 

When  in  the  dawn  of  Monday  She  lay  abed  listening  to 
the  cheep-cheep  of  birds,  she  began  seriously  to  arrange  her 
mind.  By  getting  up  time  she  saw  the  first  chapter  of  her 
story  a  dead  sure  thing.  At  least  she  thought  she  did,  but 
whether  it  would  pan  out  so  bravely  when  she  set  pen  to 
paper  the  event  must  decide. 

However,  one  fact  was  clear.  She  would  not  know  real 
peace  until  she  was  at  grips  with  a  tantalising  subject. 

Alas,  before  that  could  happen,  there  suddenly  came  a 
bolt  out  of  a  blue  sky. 


XXV 


Beryl  in  the  middle  of  her  breakfast  porridge,  which 
Leonora  cooked  perfectly  on  a  gas  ring,  heard  the  click  of 
the  downstairs  letter  box.  She  ran  at  once  to  see  if  there 
was  a  letter  for  herself,  rather  hoping  for  a  line  from 
Mums. 

A  letter  lay  on  the  hall  mat,  but  it  was  not  from  Darley- 
field-in-the-Vale.  The  envelope  had  a  cheap  look,  the 
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writing  was  rather  crude,  the  postmark  was  a  blow  in  the 
face.  It  was  Horridge  Town. 

Aunt  Gracey  had  written  to  say  that  Beryl’s  mother  had 
told  them  she  was  in  London,  and  had  sent  her  address, 
and  her  mother  hoped  Albion  Villa  would  keep  in  touch 
with  her.  If  Beryl  cared  to  come  to  dinner  next  Sunday 
at  one  o’clock,  they  would  be  pleased  to  see  her. 

It  was  all  kindly  meant,  yet  Beryl  raged.  She  had  entered 
into  a  vow  to  give  Horridge  Town  a  very  wide  berth  in¬ 
deed;  the  whole  family,  Aunt  Gracey  apart,  had  an  un¬ 
canny  power  of  making  her  see  red.  But  Mums,  poor 
darling,  had  unwittingly  landed  her  in  a  net.  There  was 
no  help  for  it ;  sooner  or  later  she  would  have  to  face  this 
ordeal.  Albion  Villa  meant  so  well;  at  least  Aunt  Gracey 
did ;  as  for  Mums,  she,  of  course,  would  never  understand. 

Beryl  promptly  decided  to  take  her  medicine.  Best  to 
swallow  it  quite  soon.  Why  not  accept  the  invitation  for 
the  following  Sunday?  Besides  it  was  rather  snobbish  to 
have  such  feelings  against  one’s  flesh  and  blood.  Hor¬ 
rid  thought,  but  after  ail  they  were  just  as  much  part  of 
her  belongings  as  Uncle  William  and  Aunt  Theresa.  But 
when  she  recalled  Elfie  and  Mybel  and  Syd  and  Ireen,  and 
worst  of  all,  Uncle  Pidd,  there  was  every  reason  for  her 
point  of  view. 

Sunday  came,  a  rather  dreaded  Sunday.  Soon  after 
twelve,  in  a  state  of  mutiny,  Beryl  set  forth  to  Horridge 
Town.  She  had  been  careful  not  to  open  out  to  Leonora, 
and  she  greatly  envied  that  young  woman,  seated  writing 
pad  on  knee,  who  was  free  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  as 
she  chose. 

“Where  be  you  going,  child?” 

“Some  friends  have  asked  me  to  lunch.” 

“Well,  you  don’t  look  very  cheerful  over  it.  Grosvenor 
Place,  I  suppose,  from  the  way  you’ve  fixed  yourself  up.” 

It  was  true  Beryl  had  fixed  herself  up;  at  any  rate  she 
had  taken  considerable  pains  with  her  appearance.  Water 
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had  flowed  under  the  bridge  since  her  last  visit  to  Albion 
Villa,  and  it  would  do  no  harm  for  Uncle  Pidd  and  his 
peers  to  realise  that  she  was  not  quite  such  easy  game  as  of 
yore.  Anyhow  she  hoped  for  this.  If  one  went  all  out  to 
impress  perhaps  their  manners  would  gain. 

“Not  Grosvenor  Place.”  Beryl  tried  to  be  as  straight¬ 
forward  as  circumstances  permitted,  even  if  she  could  not 
bring  herself  to  take  Leonora  E.  Conquest,  who  was  de¬ 
cidedly  a  quiz,  fully  into  her  confidence.  “They  live  in 
Horridge  Town.” 

“Horridge  Town.  Dear  me,  quite  a  nose-dive  from  my 
uncle  the  Earl  and  my  aunt  the  Countess.” 

“Leonora,  you  are  a  goose.”  The  attempt  at  light  banter 
was  a  failure. 

By  five  minutes  to  one,  her  heart  in  a  pair  of  ultra-smart 
new  shoes,  Beryl  ascended  the  six  dirty  steps  of  Albion 
Villa  and  rang  the  changes  on  a  prehistoric  bell.  She  was 
feeling  nervous  and  shy.  These  people,  indubitable  rela¬ 
tions,  always  seemed  to  paralyse  her.  Why  had  she  come? 
Better  to  have  kept  away,  even  at  the  risk  of  offending 
Aunt  Gracey,  who  was  rather  a  dear. 

There  was  an  opening  and  shutting  of  doors  within,  a 
clutter  of  feet  on  a  tiled  passage,  the  shabby  front  door 
was  jerked  back,  and  there  stood  the  unspeakable  Ireen. 
That,  of  course,  was  a  figure  of  speech.  The  chief  trouble 
with  Ireen  was  that  in  all  circumstances  she  was  exceedingly 
vocal.  She  flung  up  her  arms  with  the  gesture  of  a  tragedy 
queen.  Her  cavern  of  a  mouth  which  in  spite  of  its  size 
overflowed  with  words,  and  her  incredible  lungs  which  gave 
them  momentum  were  quite  overpowering. 

“Why,  it’s  Cousin  Burial !  Chase  me  Charley,  if  it  isn’t 
Cousin  Burial!” 

Yes,  the  same  Ireen.  And  the  visitor  as  on  every  occa¬ 
sion  of  having  to  do  with  Ireen  was  at  once  possessed  by  a 
desire  to  offer  her  personal  violence. 

“Plow  are  you,  Burial?  Glad  to  see  you,  deer.” 
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Ireen  gave  Beryl  a  heavy  kiss  on  both  sides  of  her  face. 
This,  too,  annoyed  Beryl  extremely ;  she  hated  kissing  and 
being  kissed  by  promiscuous  people.  Still,  one  mustn’t  be 
too  critical  of  Ireen. 

Beryl  had  not  time  to  recover  from  this  assault  before 
Ireen  hustled  her  along  a  narrow  passage  which  exuded  a 
powerful  odour  of  roast  meat  and  boiled  cabbage,  into  a 
fair-sized  parlour  at  the  back  of  the  house,  commanding  a 
spectacular  view  of  the  neighbours’  washing.  In  this  holy 
of  holies  the  other  members  of  the  family  sat. 

“It’s  Cousin  Burial.  Chase  me,  if  it  isn’t  Cousin  Burial!” 

As  Ireen  repeated  this  formula,  of  which  she  seemed 
proud,  Beryl  grew  horribly  tongue-tied.  She  despised  her¬ 
self  for  such  gaucherie,  but  suddenly  projected  into  the 
midst  of  Uncle  Pidd,  Elfie  and  Syd,  for  the  life  of  her  she 
couldn’t  find  a  word. 

“Ow  are  yer,  Berrle?” 

Uncle  Pidd  leered  at  her  from  his  arm  chair.  He  was 
not  as  bad  as  he  looked  and  he  didn’t  look  as  bad  as  he 
sounded,  of  that  Beryl  was  sure,  but  he  had  an  uncanny 
power  of  making  her  feel  prickly  all  over. 

“Ow  goes  it,  Berrle?” 

Syd,  whose  ambition  was  to  follow  in  his  father’s  foot¬ 
steps,  his  father  having  succeeded  greatly  in  life,  had  an 
impact  exactly  similar.  He  leered  at  her,  too,  and  did  not 
rise  from  the  sofa  on  which  he  sat. 

Elfie  alone  of  the  three  males  rose  to  greet  her.  He 
promptly  offered  his  hand,  a  distinctly  cordial  hand,  and 
said  in  a  voice  of  less  aggression  than  the  others,  “Nice 
to  see  you  out  again,  Beryl.  How  are  we?” 

Elfie  looked  directly  at  her  in  a  way  that  suggested  per¬ 
sonal  interest.  For  some  reason  Elfie  was  less  devastating 
than  the  others ;  perhaps  he  was  less  a  Pidd. 

She  found  her  tongue  and  was  able  to  say,  “Thank  you, 
very  well.  I  hope  you  are.” 

“Champion,”  said  Elfie. 
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Beryl  was  painfully  conscious  that  her  entrance  was  not 
impressive.  How  foolish  to  set  up  that  idea!  One  might 
as  well  try  to  be  impressive  at  the  bear  pit  at  the  Zoo. 

“Sit  here,  Beryl.  This  is  the  next  best  pew  to  the  old 
man’s.”  Elfie  delivered  a  cretonne-covered  monstrosity 
from  a  pot  of  aspidistra,  placed  it  for  her  next  the  French 
window  which  gave  on  to  a  chicken  run,  and  stood  over  her 
until  she  sat. 

Anchored,  she  felt  a  little  more  secure.  Her  will  resumed 
contact  with  her  wits.  She  had  come  to  Albion  Villa  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  be  hustled  out  of  her  true  self.  As  this  visit 
was  but  a  couple  of  hours  at  the  most  there  was  no  reason 
why  she  should  be. 

The  cretonne-covered  atrocity  combined  with  Elfie’s  po¬ 
liteness  gave  her  confidence.  Refusing  to  wilt,  she  ventured 
a  glance  at  Uncle  Pidd  and  caught  mean  eyes  travelling 
over  her  from  behind  the  Exchange  and  Mart.  Those  eyes 
missed  nothing.  Hat,  shoes,  face,  hands,  frock,  grey  silk 
stockings,  all  were  included  in  the  meticulous  survey  of 
Uncle  Pidd. 

Ireen,  too,  was  busy.  Syd,  on  the  other  hand,  had  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Chicken  Fanciers ’  Weekly;  while  Elfie,  so 
much  the  best  of  the  four,  was  trying  hard  to  keep  the 
ball  of  politeness  rolling. 

In  this  he  was  not  very  successful.  Beryl  had  not  yet 
acquired  the  art  of  small  talk ;  anyhow  in  order  to  exercise 
it  she  needed  much  in  her  favour.  Nerves  still  pricking, 
conversation  languished. 

Soon,  however,  Aunt  Gracey  came  in,  bringing  with  her  a 
powerful  odour  of  roast  meat  and  boiled  cabbage,  and  then 
the  visitor  took  heart.  There  was  a  large  and  warm  hu¬ 
manity  about  Aunt  Gracey  which  was  exactly  like  Mums. 
They  resembled  each  other  in  many  ways.  Aunt  Gracey 
was  the  elder  by  two  years,  and  looked  even  more  worn  than 
her  sister  of  the  vicarage.  Both  must  have  had  real 
charm  and  prettiness  in  their  youth,  but  since  those  far- 
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off  days  life  had  used  them  hard.  Aunt  Gracey  wore  a 
large  checked  apron  for  cooking,  the  sleeves  of  her  dilapi¬ 
dated  blouse  were  rolled  high,  her  hair  was  anyhow,  but, 
the  willing  slave  of  an  egotistical  family,  she  was  completely 
selfless.  She  lived  to  serve  her  husband  and  her  children 
in  the  way  that  Mums  did ;  but  Mums,  having  married  a 
man  of  culture,  had  managed  to  absorb  some  of  the  outward 
tokens  of  it,  whereas  Aunt  Gracey,  who  had  not,  dwelt  very 
close  to  nature. 

Beryl  submitted  to  a  powerful  embrace,  which,  fastidious 
in  such  matters,  her  instinct  was  to  avoid.  But  she  could 
not  help  thinking  as  she  received  this  maternal  caress  and 
felt  the  pressure  of  that  ample  bosom  that  it  was  a  shame 
to  dissect  Aunt  Gracey.  Whatever  her  limitations,  which 
sprang  largely  from  the  burdens  laid  upon  her,  she  was  a 
truly  good  sort.  You  had  only  to  be  one  of  the  family  and 
she  would  share  with  you  her  last  rag  and  her  last  crust. 

Beryl  in  the  sight  of  Aunt  Gracey  was  unmistakably  one 
of  the  family.  She  had  been  taken  without  a  question  into 
a  warmly  generous  heart ;  she  was  her  sister’s  eldest ;  no 
matter  what  happened  in  the  course  of  time’s  alchemies, 
her  sister’s  eldest  she  would  always  remain. 

“How  well  you’re  looking,  lovey,  how  much  you’ve  im¬ 
proved.  And  how’s  your  mother?  I  hope  she’s  using  that 
remedy  I  sent  her  for  her  rheumatism.  It  did  your  uncle  a 
power  of  good,  didn’t  it,  Uncle?  And  your  father,  I  hope 
he’s  keeping  well.  And  where  are  you  working  now,  lovey? 
I  hope  you  have  a  nice  situation.” 

Here  was  genuine  affection.  Beryl  thawed. 

“Where  did  you  say  you  were  working,  lovey?” 

“In  Ave  Maria  Alley,  next  door  to  St.  Paul’s.  I’m  a  sort 
of  private  secretary  to  a  publisher.” 

“Private  secretary  to  a  publisher,  are  you  indeed!  Well, 
I  always  said  you  were  a  kind  of  girl  who  would  get  on  in 
the  world,  didn’t  I,  Ireen?” 
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A  scowl  was  Ireen’s  answer.  “Some  folks  has  luck,”  she 
remarked  bitterly. 

Ireen’s  comment  was  meant  for  an  oblique  reference  to  an 
historic  event  which  had  just  illuminated  the  Pidd  family. 

“You’ve  heard  about  Mabel  of  course,  lovey?” 

Beryl  knew  from  the  tone  of  Aunt  Gracey  and  a  heighten¬ 
ing  of  gaze  of  the  others,  who  had  suddenly  concentrated 
the  whole  of  their  attention  upon  her,  that  she  would  be 
guilty  of  want  of  tact  not  to  have  heard  about  Mabel.  But 
her  finesse  was  not  equal  to  the  occasion.  It  was  no  use 
pretending  to  have  heard  about  Mabel  if  one  had  not. 

“I  felt  sure  your  mother  would  have  told  you,”  Aunt 
Gracey  disappointedly  said. 

“Perhaps  she  may  have  and  I’ve  forgotten.”  It  was  a 
desperate  attempt  on  Beryl’s  part  to  save  her  mother’s  face 
at  the  expense  of  her  own. 

“More  than  likely  I  should  think,”  said  Ireen  with  a 
sniff.  “You  can’t  expect  a  private  secretary  to  a  firm  of 
publishers  next  door  to  St.  Paul’s  to  be  interested  in  a  girl 
like  Mybel  who  is  only  an  assistant  book-keeper  at  the 
Excelsior  Dairy  .  .  .” 

“Shut  it,  Ireen.  Less  of  it.”  Elfie  glowered  sternly. 

Hostilities  were  imminent ;  they  were  never  far  off  when 
this  family  was  in  spate.  Beryl  interposed  hastily,  “Oh, 
please  do  tell  me  about  Mabel.  I  know  it’s  something 
important  and  I  was  in  a  great  hurry  when  I  read  Munis’ 
letter.”  Thus  at  further  cost  to  herself  was  she  able  to 
postpone  an  outbreak  of  war. 

“Oh,  nothing  of  importance,”  said  Ireen,  with  a  toss  of  a 
vivid  coiffure,  “Mybel  has  only  gone  and  got  engaged,  that’s 
all.” 

Beryl  simulated  an  enthusiasm  she  was  very  far  from 
feeling.  “Oh,  has  she  indeed!  I’m  so  glad.  Do  tell  me 
who  she’s  going  to  marry.” 

“A  member  of  the  Diplomatic  Corpse,”  said  Ireen. 

There  came  an  instant  guffaw  from  the  depths  of  the 
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Exchange  and  Mart.  Uncle  Pidd  himself  would  like  to 
have  been  the  author  of  that  remark;  the  least  he  could 
do  was  to  give  it  his  benison;  it  was  exactly  the  vein  in 
which  he  excelled.  Everybody  said  Ireen  got  her  wit  from 
her  father. 

“You  shut  it,  Ireen.”  Elfie  lacked  appreciation  of  true 
humour.  “His  name’s  Gregory  Moses,  a  very  decent  chap, 
but  he’s  no  more  in  the  Diplomatic  Corpse  than  I  am  and 
no  more  likely  to  be.  He  travels  in  art  silk  underwear  and 
drives  his  own  car.  He  goes  to  all  the  big  textile  towns 
and  he’s  doing  very  well.  And  as  I  say  he’s  quite  a  decent 
chap.” 

“Of  course  he’s  an  Ike,”  said  Syd  from  the  sofa. 

“None  the  worse  for  that,”  rose  Uncle  Pidd  from  out  the 
depths  of  the  Exchange  and  Mart.  “I’ve  known  several 
Ikes  who  have  been  quite  the  correct  card.” 

“Same  here,”  said  the  large-minded  Elfie.  “We  all  think 
Mybel  has  done  very  well  for  herself.” 

“You  speak  for  yourself,  Elf.”  Ireen  shook  a  large  head 
like  a  red  heifer.  “No  Ikes  for  me  I  thank  you.” 

“Sour  grapes,”  came  a  shot  from  the  ramparts  of  The 
Chicken  Fanciers’  Weekly. 

“A  mouth  like  yours,  Syd,  turns  everything  sour.”  Ireen 
had  few  equals  in  the  return  of  fire. 

Hostilities  were  again  imminent,  but  this  time  it  was 
Aunt  Gracey  who  bore  the  dove  of  peace. 

“It’s  a  quarter  past  one  and  everything  is  quite  ready  to 
dish  up.  The  question  is  shall  we  wait  for  those  two  or 
shall  we  begin  without  them?” 

“They  may  not  be  here  for  another  hower,  Mother,”  said 
Uncle  Pidd.  “I  expect  they’ve  lingered  by  the  roadside  to 
spoon.” 

Ireen  honoured  this  with  one  of  her  loudest  guffaws. 
There  was  spiritual  affinity  between  her  father  and  herself. 

“Those  in  fyvour  of  getting  on  with  the  biled  mutton  and 
caper  sauce  hold  up  their  ands,”  said  Uncle  Pidd,  who  pro- 
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ceeded  to  hold  up  both.  He  was  supported  by  Syd  and 
Ireen,  but  Elfie  boldly  affirmed  that  the  happy  pair  might 
be  allowed  another  ten  minutes  in  the  special  circs. 

“Special  circs,  my  foot,”  said  Ireen. 

“Well,  suppose  we  leave  it  to  Cousin  Bewyl.”  To  Beryl’s 
keen  annoyance,  although  careful  not  to  show  it,  Uncle 
Pidd  now  relapsed  into  his  famous  imitation  of  the  earl’s 
niece.  This  consisted  of  a  very  mincing  pronunciation,  an 
exaggerated  lisp  and  mutilation  of  the  letter  “r.” 

Ireen  promptly  loosed  another  guffaw  which  threatened 
to  bring  down  a  china  dog  from  the  chimneypiece. 

“Shut  it,  Ireen.”  How  true  it  was,  as  Paw  always  said, 
that  Elf  never  saw  the  funny  side. 

“Well,  Mr.  Pidd,”  said  Beryl  unexpectedly  finding  herself 
in  full  command  of  her  voice  and  taking  advantage  of  it 
to  give  due  value  to  the  “Mr.,”  “if  I’m  to  have  the  casting 
vote  I  think  we  might  allow  Mabel  and  her  young  man 
another  ten  minutes.” 

“Hear,  hear,”  applauded  Elfie.  “Well  done,  Beryl.” 

The  others,  Aunt  Gracey  excepted,  gazed  at  Beryl  with 
surprise.  Her  tone  of  quiet  confidence  was  new  to  them ; 
evidently  the  earl’s  niece  was  beginning  to  find  her  feet 
now  she  was  getting  up  in  the  world. 

As  it  happened  it  was  not  necessary  to  wait  longer,  for 
at  that  moment  Mybel  came  in.  She  was  the  same  devas- 
tatingly  self-confident  Mybel  she  had  always  been — the 
amount  the  whole  family  had  of  this  quality  was  incredible 
— but  Beryl  could  not  help  thinking  that  “getting  engaged” 
had  improved  her.  Mybel  almost  verged  upon  pretty.  For 
one  thing  her  taste  in  clothes  was  better  and  her  aggressive¬ 
ness  had  been  softened  by  a  touch  of  what  almost  amounted 
to  dignity. 

“Sorry  we’re  late.”  Mybel’s  entrance,  for  Mybel,  was 
really  quite  modest.  “But  we  had  a  puncture  at  Gerrard’s 
Cross.  Why,  if  it  isn’t  Berrle!  How  are  you  deer?” 

A  hearty  kiss  from  Mybel  was  inevitable.  Beryl  rose 
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stoically  from  her  cretonne-covered  perch  to  receive  this 
cousinly  salute.  “How  well  you’re  looking,  Berrle.  And 
that  smart  you’ll  make  Ireen  quite  jealous.” 

“I  don’t  think,”  said  that  lady  in  an  aside  to  her  father. 

“What  have  you  done  with  Ikey?”  asked  Syd. 

There  was  no  need  for  Mybel  to  answer  the  question, 
because  at  that  moment  Ikey  in  person  was  able  to  do  so. 
He  came  into  the  room  with  a  certain  empressement  and 
was  received  by  all  with  a  cordiality  which  showed  that 
already  he  ranked  as  a  general  favourite. 

His  height  was  against  him,  he  could  not  have  been  more 
than  five  feet,  although  he  had  adopted  every  known  de¬ 
vice  to  add  to  himself.  But  he  was  not  a  bad  looking 
fellow ;  at  any  rate  he  had  a  face  of  keen  intelligence ;  and 
he  was  very  well  turned  out.  Moreover,  Ike’s  manners  had 
a  restraint  and  a  suppleness  considerably  above  the  level 
of  his  future  in-laws. 

It  was  clear  that  Ikey  had  been  prepared  beforehand  for 
the  presence  of  the  earl’s  niece.  The  Pidd  family  would 
have  fiercely  rebutted  the  charge  of  being  undemocratic, 
but  they  had  certainly  sought  to  derive  some  little  kudos 
from  Beryl’s  ancestry;  it  would  in  Mybel’s  opinion  have 
been  wanting  in  human  nature  to  have  done  otherwise. 

Ikey,  however,  was  quite  equal  to  the  occasion.  Mybel 
made  the  introduction  with  a  facetiousness  which  received 
the  imprimatur  of  her  father — Uncle  Pidd  had  such  a  pas¬ 
sion  for  humour  that  he  encouraged  the  least  sign  in  others. 
But  Ikey  took  the  fence  like  a  man.  He  produced  a  bow 
that  none  of  his  in-laws-to-be  could  have  approached  to 
save  their  lives,  and  murmured  in  a  voice  agreeably  low 
and  not  too  aggressively  “refeened,”  “Pleased  to  meet  you, 
I’m  sure.” 

Beryl  inclined  her  proud  head  slightly— somehow  it  was 
feeling  proud— smiled  just  a  little,  and  then  to  the  keen 
disgust  of  Ireen,  on  the  look-out  for  “swank,”  she  offered 
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an  immaculate  glove  at  the  precise  angle  and  in  the  precise 
style  of  Grosvenor  Place  at  its  most  benign. 

Ike  was  impressed.  He  drew  himself  up  to  his  full 
height  of  five  feet,  bowed  again  and  shook  the  clean  glove 
with  a  kind  of  warm  delicacy  like  a  kitten  shaking  a  mouse. 
Again  he  murmured,  “Pleased  to  meet  you”  and  looked 
straight  up  into  Beryl’s  eyes  as  though  he  meant  what  he 
said. 

For  no  very  tangible  reason  Mybel  gave  a  sniff  of  annoy¬ 
ance.  That  sniff  was  immediately  raised  by  Ireen  to  the 
nth  power.  So  like  Ikey  to  be  overdoing  it.  The  worst  of 
being  an  Ike  was  you  always  took  your  tone  from  your 
company.  A  born  Swankpot  this  girl ;  it  was  a  real  pity 
somebody  did  not  tell  her  off. 

Silence  came  heavily  upon  the  parlour ;  thunder  was  in 
the  air.  Even  Uncle  Pidd,  who  seldom  recognised  things 
of  that  kind,  perceived  it.  An  explosion  was  imminent,  for 
to  judge  by  their  looks  both  Mybel  and  Ireen  were  highly 
charged  with  electricity.  It  was  not  so  much  tact  on  the 
part  of  Uncle  Pidd  as  nature’s  time-honoured  reaction  to 
a  vacuum  which  caused  him  to  exclaim:  “Say,  Mother,  in  a 
brace  of  shakes  I’ll  be  a  corpse  if  I  don’t  get  a  sight  of 
that  roast  duckling  and  those  green  peas.” 

Uncle  Pidd  cast  aside  the  Exchange  and  Mart,  rose  from 
his  armchair  and  led  a  procession  to  the  dining  room. 

Beryl  no  less  than  the  others  was  fain  to  bless  Paw  for 
this  admirably  timed  manoeuvre. 
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“Beryl,  sit  there  on  the  right  of  Uncle.  Elfie,  you  sit 
next.  Mybel  on  the  left  of  her  father.  And  then  Gregory. 
And  then  Ireen.  Syd  dear,  you’ll  have  to  sit  next  to  your 
poor  old  mother.” 
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“A  boy’s  best  friend  is  his  mother,”  quoted  Uncle  Pidd, 
artistically  trying  the  edge  of  a  most  sinister  looking  carv¬ 
ing  knife  on  the  ball  of  his  thumb. 

Eight  was  a  tight  squeeze  at  the  table,  but  they  managed 
to  wedge  themselves  in ;  and  it  was  generally  felt  that 
Mother  had  contrived  the  distribution  of  her  guests  with 
the  skill  of  a  born  hostess.  Anyhow,  she  had  manners  of 
the  heart  and  they  helped  to  soften  the  asperities.  Nobody 
had  cause  to  grumble,  not  even  Ireen,  whose  chief  hobby 
was  grumbling;  all  the  same  Beryl,  who  had  set  her  teeth 
in  order  to  go  through  with  this  thing,  could  not  help  feeling 
most  uncomfortable. 

There  was  not  a  breath  of  air  in  the  overcrowded  little 
dining-room;  at  least  if  there  was  air  it  was  heavy  with 
roast  mutton  and  boiled  cabbage.  Odours  hardly  less  pun¬ 
gent  were  also  present:  to  wit,  Mybel’s  cheap  scent  which 
came  across  the  table  like  a  whiff  of  grapeshot,  and  Ike’s 
hair  oil  which  was  only  slightly  less  lethal. 

Beryl,  watching  Uncle  Pidd  perform  upon  a  hefty,  not 
very  well  cooked  piece  of  mutton  and  Aunt  Gracey  doling 
out  boiled  cabbage,  baked  potatoes,  braised  onions  and  a 
highly  mysterious  sauce  from  her  end  of  the  table,  felt  that 
she  might  easily  faint.  She  despised  herself  for  this  un¬ 
worthiness,  it  was  all  wrong ;  she  tried  hard  to  concentrate 
upon  being  helpful  and  kind  to  those  around  her,  but  it 
really  was  difficult. 

Strain  lay  upon  the  whole  company.  La  famille  Pidd  for 
some  reason  appeared  to  lose  a  few  feathers  of  its  self¬ 
esteem.  It  may  have  been  the  presence  of  Beryl,  at  least 
that  stormy  petrel  caught  Syd  and  Ireen  and  even  Mybel 
glancing  at  her  now  and  then  out  of  the  extreme  corners 
of  hostile  eyes,  or  it  may  have  been  the  presence  of  Ikey, 
or  the  presence  of  both  in  conjunction  that  served  as  a  wet 
blanket.  Uncle  Pidd,  giving  a  masterly  performance  with 
the  carving  knife,  had  a  touch  of  the  self-conscious  quite 
foreign  to  his  character.  Elfie  looked  worried,  Ireen  con- 
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tinued  to  scowl,  even  Ikey  seemed  to  have  lost  his  man-of- 
the-worldliness.  Aunt  Gracey  alone,  victoriously  doling  out 
gravy  and  vegetables,  soared  above  the  malaise. 

In  the  midst  of  a  silence  so  thick  as  to  be  a  little  uncanny 
Uncle  Pidd  became  inspired.  “Mov-ah,”  he  said,  reverting 
to  his  famous  lisp  that  never  failed  to  set  the  table  in  a 
roar,  “is  thith  a  ladylike  enough  peeth  of  sheep  for  the 
honourable  Bewyl?” 

Paw  was  really  so  funny  that  Ireen  broke  into  a  shout. 
Mybel  followed  more  discreetly.  Syd,  who  took  after  his 
mother  in  having  no  humour  to  speak  of,  looked  rather 
dubious,  while  Elfie,  who  frankly  had  none  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  brand  and  was  apt  to  despise  its  manifestation  in 
others,  turned  to  Beryl  and  remarked  in  a  low  voice,  “A 
damned  shame  I  call  it.” 

Ikey,  however,  took  the  matter  seriously.  At  any  rate 
he  looked  across  at  Beryl  and,  to  her  intense  chagrin,  ob¬ 
served  her  crimsoning  face  and  the  stealthy  biting  of  her 
lip.  She  could  only  maintain  a  cold  silence  while  loathing 
herself  for  being  so  absurdly  sensitive.  Mybel  on  the  other 
hand  resented  the  concentration  of  her  affianced,  which  for 
an  accomplished  man  of  the  world  struck  her  as  altogether 
too  naif. 

“She  isn’t  honourable  at  all.”  Mybel’s  tartness  was  more 
for  the  guidance  of  Ikey  than  for  the  purpose  of  rebuking 
the  famous  Court  Jester. 

“Of  course  she  isn’t,”  snorted  Ireen  in  a  very  audible 
aside  to  Ikey,  in  order  to  recall  him  to  the  golden  mean, 
“but  if  swanking  could  make  her  one,  she  would  be.” 

“Her  father  is  anyhow.”  Elfie,  a  modern  knight  errant, 
rode  bravely  to  the  rescue  of  the  hapless  lady  upon  his 
right. 

“Her  father  isn’t  her,”  said  the  literal  Syd. 

“Next  thing  to  it,”  said  Elfie  the  valiant.  “Birth’s  birth, 
and  you  can’t  get  away  from  it.  And  it’s  only  the  folks 
who  have  none  who  want  to.” 
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“Ark  at  Dean  Hinge,  I  ask  you,”  roared  Ireen. 

“Beryl’s  got  two  hyphens  to  her  name  any  old  way,”  said 
the  paladin. 

“Two?”  Ikey  was  incredulous.  Double-barrelled  names 
he  knew  of  and  approved,  but  it  was  a  revelation  that  peo¬ 
ple  should  be  so  dowered  by  ancestral  dignity  as  to  flaunt 
a  treble. 

“Her  father  has  anyhow,”  said  Elfie,  “so  I  suppose  she 
can  have  if  she  chooses.” 

Beryl  was  embarrassingly  aware  of  the  moonlike  gaze  of 
Mr.  Gregory  Moses  fixed  solemnly  upon  her.  For  some 
little  time  past  the  vexed  question  of  his  own  nomenclature 
had  troubled  him.  Secretly  he  felt  something  would  have 
to  be  done  about  it.  That  the  girl  sitting  opposite  should 
be  three-barrelled,  legally  three-barrelled,  was  overdoing 
things,  rather. 

Beryl  feeling  it  inhuman  to  remain  oblivious  of  the  wist¬ 
ful  eye  that  was  still  pinned  upon  her,  managed  to  dispel 
further  silence  with  a  quiet  laugh  and  the  gentle  remark: 
“Oh,  I’ve  shed  one  hyphen  already.  And  I’m  seriously 
thinking  of  shedding  the  other.” 

“I  wouldn’t  if  I  were  you,”  Ike  solemnly  affirmed.  “That 
would  be  a  great  pity.” 

“Why?”  demanded  Mybel. 

“It  would.  Of  course  it  would,”  and  Ike  sighed  deeply. 

“Yeth,  of  coorth  it  would,”  lisped  Uncle  Pidd.  “Jest 
fawncy  our  dee-ah  Couthin  Bewyl  without  a  hyphen  what- 
ev-ah !  ” 

Ireen  vented  a  roar,  which  however  was  abruptly  checked 
by  the  fact  that  her  mouth  was  exceeding  full  of  roast 
mutton.  Suddenly  she  began  to  choke  so  violently  that 
Syd  had  to  beat  her  heavily  in  the  middle  of  the  back ;  and 
it  was  not  until  her  mother  had  offered  a  glass  of  water 
and  walked  her  about  the  room  that  the  sufferer  was  re¬ 
stored  to  her  bright  young  self. 
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Beryl  survived  the  meal,  long  drawn  out  though  it  was. 
On  a  return  to  the  parlour  she  was  met  by  the  problem  of 
escape.  This  she  must  contrive  at  the  first  practicable  mo¬ 
ment;  it  was  as  if  her  life  depended  on  it,  yet  it  was  not 
going  to  be  easy  without  giving  offence.  She  was  treated 
so  much  as  one  of  the  family,  that  if  she  lightly  forwent 
the  privilege  of  mixing  with  it  certain  penalties  would  be 
incurred. 

Tact  was  needed  to  emerge  from  that  overcharged  atmos¬ 
phere.  Indeed  in  all  dealings  with  Albion  Villa  that  quality 
was  in  continual  demand.  Had  there  been  a  School  of  Tact 
anywhere  in  London,  as  Beryl  felt  there  ought  to  be,  she 
would  certainly  have  taken  the  full  course. 

Poised  on  the  edge  of  the  cretonne-covered  monstrosity 
which  had  been  permanently  conceded  to  her,  trying  to 
bear  a  part  in  a  general  conversation  that  was  deadly,  at 
last  she  heard  an  offence  in  the  centre  of  the  plush  mantel¬ 
piece  strike  three.  Then  nerved  by  a  glorious  September 
afternoon  outside,  she  boldly  took  the  plunge. 

She  rose  and  offered  her  hand  to  Aunt  Gracey  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  snatching  a  few  minutes  on  the  corner  of  the 
sofa  from  her  labours  elsewhere.  “Goodbye,  dear  Aunt 
Grace,  and  thank  you  ever  so  much.”  The  warmth  in 
Beryl’s  voice  was  genuine.  When  all  was  said  Aunt  Grace 
was  a  dear,  a  not  unworthy  sister  of  Mums. 

“Going,  lovey?”  Aunt  Grace  peered  at  her  with  grave 
surprise.  “Why  it’s  only  three  o’clock.  I  was  sure  you’d 
stay  to  tea  and  perhaps  to  supper.” 

“My  friend  is  all  alone.  I  promised  her  I’d  be  back  to 
tea.”  It  sounded  lame,  it  was  more  or  less  a  lie,  but  what 
is  one  to  do  if  one  is  not  a  mixer  and  has  omitted  to  take 
a  course  in  Tact? 

“You  should  have  brought  her  with  you,  my  dear,  if  she’s 
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as  lonely  as  all  that.  We  shall  always  be  glad  to  see  your 
friends.” 

Dear  Aunt  Gracey,  a  true  sister  of  Mums ! 

By  summoning  all  the  tact  of  which  she  was  capable  Beryl 
was  able  to  carry  her  point  without  causing  any  visible 
wound  in  that  good  heart.  Penalties  were  incurred  all  the 
same;  not  so  much  in  the  form  of  oral  criticism,  although 
Uncle  Pidd  and  Ireen  were  humanly  incapable  of  failing 
to  improve  such  an  occasion ;  but  of  a  more  solid  kind. 

Beryl  had  begun  to  hope  that  she  had  got  over  a  stiff 
fence  without  much  loss  of  skin  when  Ikey  barged  in  and 
fairly  bowled  her  over. 

“If  you’re  going  back  to  Golden  Hill  we  could  run  you 
there  in  the  car,  Mabel  and  I.” 

Tact  evidently  was  not  Ikey’s  long  suit  either,  but  he 
meant  well ;  and  no  doubt  he  too  was  seeking  an  escape 
from  85  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Beryl  thanked  him  very  much,  yet  gracefully  declined 
the  offer. 

To  her  intense  annoyance  Mybel  suddenly  clinched  the 
matter.  “Why  of  course  we’ll  take  her  to  Golden  Hill. 
’Tisn’t  more  than  twenty  minutes  from  here  across  the 
Heath  and  by  the  Whitestone  Pond.  Besides,  I  want  to 
see  the  sort  of  hutch  Berrle  has  fixed  herself  up  in  and  the 
kind  of  stable  companion  she  considers  good  enough  to  live 
with.” 

That,  of  course,  as  far  as  Mybel  was  concerned  was  the 
key  of  the  whole  matter.  Curiosity  was  the  motif.  But  it 
sufficed  to  bring  Mybel  to  her  feet.  She  made  no  bones 
about  it,  nor  was  it  necessary  between  relations.  “Come  on, 
Ike,  we  can  run  her  over  to  Golden  Hill  in  a  jiffy.” 

Ike,  politely  obedient,  sprang  to  open  the  door  of  the 
parlour.  Beryl  realised  that  this  particular  retreat  from 
Moscow  was  going  to  be  conducted  on  the  terms  of  the 
enemy. 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  Mybel,  and  in  a  less  degree 
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Ikey,  were  determined  to  spy  out  her  bolting  hole.  Furious 
at  this  turn  of  events,  she  was  also  furious  with  herself 
for  being  so  furious.  Such  a  feeling  was  mean,  egoistical, 
anti-social.  Why  couldn’t  she  learn  to  be  a  good  mixer 
and  a  good  fellow  like  other  people? 

The  entire  family,  Uncle  Pidd  excepted,  who,  like  a  boa- 
constrictor  after  a  large  meal,  was  already  coiled  for  slum¬ 
ber  in  his  armchair,  came  to  the  front  door  to  watch  them 
depart. 

Ike  opened  his  Sunbeam  to  a  fire  of  running  com¬ 
ment.  Mybel  had  the  politeness  to  offer  Beryl  the  seat  of 
honour  beside  the  driver ;  and  Beryl  had  the  politeness  not 
to  accept  it. 

Comfortably  housed  at  the  back,  she  waved  her  adieu  to 
Albion  Villa,  and  kissed  the  tips  of  her  gloves  to  Aunt 
Gracey.  But  it  was  not  until  Ike,  who  handled  the  car 
with  mastery,  began  to  scoot  cleverly  across  a  perfect  maze 
of  tramline  around  the  Tube  Station  at  the  end  of  the  road, 
that  the  escaping  bird  was  able  to  breathe  freely. 

These  emotions  were  quite  unworthy  but  she  could  not 
help  it,  they  were  part  and  parcel  of  an  absurd  make-up. 
In  the  more  spacious  air  of  Avenue  Road,  a  certain  Dolly 
Grandison  invaded  her  mind.  That  image,  half  buffoon, 
half  man  of  the  world,  was  standing  on  the  terrace  of 
Darleyfield  Hall,  holding  the  tip  of  his  Cyrano  nose 
as  he  gazed  out  across  the  park  at  “the  lower  orders.” 

Yes,  a  thorough  snob.  And  never  more  one  than  now, 
seated  behind  Mybel  and  her  Ike,  making  the  sharp  ascent 
of  Fitzjohn’s  Avenue.  What  right  had  she  to  indulge  these 
likes  and  dislikes,  these  ultra  refinements? 

Golden  Hill  was  soon  in  view.  Within  twenty  minutes 
of  leaving  Albion  Villa  they  were  confronted  by  the  smartly 
painted  blue  door  of  Garden  Mansions. 

“You  must  come  up  and  see  my  room.”  Beryl  was  sure 
that  was  Mybel’s  reason  for  bringing  her  home. 
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She  opened  the  door  of  the  flats  and  led  the  way  up  a 
long  flight  of  stone  stairs,  Mybel  and  Ike  on  her  heels. 
Contemplating  an  establishment  of  their  own,  they  had 
every  right  to  their  curiosity. 

“What  do  you  think  of  my  cubbyhole?”  said  Beryl,  in¬ 
ducting  her  not  very  welcome  visitors.  She  felt  their  eager 
eyes  travelling  over  and  round  and  through  her  cubbyhole; 
and  then  Ike  impressively  gave  his  verdict.  “I  think  it’s 
just  It.” 

“Honestly,  you  do?”  Beryl  was  pleased  and  rather  flat¬ 
tered.  She  felt  it  was  a  real  success,  but  she  had  not  ex¬ 
pected  Ike  to  endorse  her  judgment. 

Ike,  however,  was  a  man  of  taste,  even  if  his  taste  had 
played  him  false  in  the  matter  of  Mybel.  He  approved 
each  detail :  the  curtains,  the  chintzes,  the  gate-leg  table, 
the  skilful  camouflage  of  wardrobe  and  bed,  the  window 
seat,  the  Khelim  rug,  the  shelf  of  favourite  authors;  above 
all  he  admired  the  really  noble  sweep  of  landscape  towards 
Harrow  on  the  Hill. 

In  spite  of  Mybel — what  a  cat  I  am,  thought  Beryl — Ike 
was  a  man  of  discernment.  She  had  somehow  felt  that  when 
she  first  saw  him,  and  though  under  a  heavy  handicap  in 
the  person  of  his  affianced,  he  had  a  tendency  to  improve  on 
acquaintance.  Did  he  but  know,  he  was  far  above  the 
form  of  Albion  Villa.  Perhaps  he  did  know ;  but  the  lure 
of  sex  is  a  queer  thing.  But  what  he  could  see  in  Mybel 
passed  all  understanding. 

Mybel,  however,  to  do  her  justice,  had  come  on.  Ike  had 
somehow  refined  her  manners.  She  had  grown  better  look¬ 
ing,  her  clothes  were  more  reticent,  her  taste  was  surer.  In 
regard  to  Beryl’s  room  she  said  little  and  that  little  was 
faint  praise,  but  at  least  she  did  not  loose  the  truculent 
sniff  which  Beryl  was  painfully  expecting. 

“A  dinky  little  hutch,  I  call  it.” 

Beryl  was  glad  to  let  it  go  at  that.  “I  hope  you  will  both 
honour  this  humble  roof  by  drinking  a  cup  of  tea  under  it. 
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She  forced  herself  to  be  hospitable.  “This  little  gadget 
boils  a  kettle  in  less  than  five  minutes.” 

“Oh,  we  couldn’t,  Berrle,  not  so  soon  after  that  big  lunch.” 
Mybel  had  no  diffidence  in  answering  for  Ike. 

The  invitation  was  not  pressed.  Ikey  proceeded  to  coun¬ 
ter  it  with  one  of  his  own. 

“It’s  such  a  fine  afternoon  we  are  going  for  a  spin  in  the 
country ;  as  far  as  a  little  village  beyond  Hatfield.  Why  not 
come  with  us  and  get  your  friend  to  come  too?” 

This  in  the  circumstances  was  such  a  very  sporting  offer 
that  Beryl  felt  it  sprang  from  politeness  alone.  To  her 
surprise  it  was  seconded  by  Mybel. 

As  Mybel  was  not  given  to  making  vain  gestures,  and 
the  bait  held  out  was  in  one  respect  enticing,  Beryl  felt 
the  least  she  could  do  was  to  go  and  consult  Leonora  on 
the  subject.  Anyhow  Leonora  would  be  able  to  devise  a 
seaworthy  excuse,  if,  as  Beryl  surmised,  she  did  not  see  her 
way  to  accept  what  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  meant 
invitation. 

Why  it  had  been  made  and  why  endorsed  by  Mybel  she 
could  not  imagine  as  she  descended  the  stairs  to  Leonora’s 
room.  That  lady,  writing  pad  on  knee,  and  a  number  nine 
frown  on  her  small  brown  face,  was  evidently  up  against 
a  snag. 

“I  simply  can’t  think  of  a  dam  thing  this  afternoon,” 
Leonora  groaned.  “But  I’m  often  so.  It’s  because  the 
root’s  not  in  me.” 

Beryl  promptly  declared  her  errand. 

“Why  it  may  be  the  very  thing  to  set  me  going,”  Leonora 
opined.  “I’ll  come  like  a  bird  if  I’m  really  wanted.  Any¬ 
how  I’m  sick  to  death  of  being  cooped  up  hour  after  hour 
with  an  idea  that’s  digging  my  grave.” 

To  Beryl’s  inward  chagrin,  for  she  was  by  no  means  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  prosperity  of  the  enterprise,  Leonora  laid 
aside  her  writing,  took  her  oldest  and  flattest  hat  out  of  a 
mysterious  drawer,  an  old  dust  cloak  off  a  peg  and  an- 
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nounced  that  she  was  ready  to  go  with  Amundsen  to  the 
South  Pole. 

Such  a  turn  was  disconcerting,  but  there  was  no  help  for 
it.  People’s  ways  were  so  odd.  Not  for  a  moment  had  she 
expected  that  Leonora,  who  gave  herself  up  to  work  on 
Sundays,  would  have  accepted  with  open  arms. 

Strange  to  relate,  the  journey  to  the  little  village  beyond 
Hatfield  was  quite  enjoyable.  For  one  thing  the  afternoon 
was  ideal  for  such  an  excursion.  Ike’s  car  was  comfortable, 
he  drove  with  skill ;  Beryl  and  Leonora  side  by  side  at  the 
back  could  only  feel  gratitude  towards  the  happy  pair  in 
front.  Beryl’s  mood  grew  less  critical  as  the  miles  went 
by,  and  Leonora,  whose  mind  was  broader  and  whose  out¬ 
look  was  more  tolerant,  simply  basked  in  the  hour  and  gave 
herself  up  to  Elysium. 

Journey’s  end  proved  to  be  some  little  way  beyond  Hat¬ 
field  ;  a  good  ten  miles  in  point  of  fact,  but  they  felt  repaid. 
Like  Darleyfield-in-the-Vale  it  was  right  off  the  map,  on 
the  main  road  to  Nowhere,  and  perhaps  for  that  reason 
the  more  alluring.  It  was  indeed  a  charming  spot,  to  Beryl 
strangely  reminiscent  of  “Sweet  Auburn,  fairest  village  of 
the  plain,”  where  the  flower  of  her  years  had  been  spent. 

In  one  particular  this  Hertfordshire  village  excelled  Dar¬ 
leyfield-in-the-Vale.  Mybel  had  not  overpainted  the  charms 
of  its  inn.  Really  an  adorable  inn ;  and  rather  surprisingly 
unknown  to  other  motorists,  for  in  spite  of  the  glorious 
evening  no  car  stood  at  its  door. 

Ike  ordered  quite  a  sumptuous  tea:  bread  and  butter, 
honey,  boiled  eggs,  three  kinds  of  cake.  After  an  Albion 
Villa  luncheon  such  a  repast  was  heroic,  but  he  was  that 
kind  of  man.  He  liked  giving  pleasure;  he  was  really 
hospitable;  he  had  a  generous  nature.  Beryl  relented  to¬ 
wards  him.  Mybel,  too,  showed  up  much  better  than  her 
wont.  Clearly  Ike  had  already  softened  some  of  her  as¬ 
perities. 

She  was  a  gentler  and  nicer  Mybel,  dispensing  tea  rather 
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in  the  manner  of  Aunt  Gracey  in  the  arbour  of  the  inn 
garden,  amid  hollyhocks  and  rhododendrons  and  love-in-a- 
mist;  doing  the  honours  very  well  indeed  without  one  re¬ 
lapse  into  Uncle  Piddishness.  She  talked  quite  sensibly, 
she  behaved  quite  sensibly,  and  Beryl,  whose  eye  was  no 
more  easy  to  please  than  her  nose  or  her  ear  or  her  mind 
in  general,  was  ready  to  believe  her  hat  suited  her  so  well 
that  she  might  even  be  called  good-looking.  The  mystery 
of  what  an  up-to-date  young  man  like  Ike  saw  in  Mybel 
was  far  less  a  mystery  than  it  had  been  now  that  she  was 
free  of  the  blight  of  Albion  Villa. 

As  soon  as  tea  was  over,  there  being  plenty  of  daylight 
still  left,  Beryl  proposed  that  Leonora  and  herself  should 
go  and  have  a  look  at  the  village  church  while  Mybel  and 
her  swain  took  a  stroll  in  the  adjacent  woods.  Beryl’s  tact 
was  a  little  obvious,  still  it  was  tact.  Leonora  and  she  went 
forth  unhindered,  while  those  twain  stayed  behind  in  the 
arbour ;  Ike,  who  had  a  sense  of  humour,  being  careful  to 
promise  they  would  observe  the  sunset  anon. 

It  was  not  far  to  the  church,  over  a  stile  and  along  a 
footpath,  and  there  it  was  in  all  its  simplicity.  Beryl  was 
a  little  disappointed.  She  had  a  high  standard  in  such 
things.  The  roof  was  not  as  good  as  the  one  she  was  ac¬ 
customed  to;  the  famous  Norman  tower  was  lacking;  the 
whole  fabric  was  on  a  smaller,  less  romantic  scale.  But 
Leonora  was  enchanted. 

“Yes,  but  you  should  see  the  one  we  have  at  home,” 
Beryl  could  not  refrain  from  saying. 

The  cracked  bell  had  ceased  tolling;  evensong  had  al¬ 
ready  begun.  They  went  through  a  lichgate,  past  mossy 
gravestones,  along  an  ill-paved  path  and  stood  at  the  open 
church  door.  Beryl  very  tense  and  queerly  emotional,  with 
an  odd  sudden  constriction  of  throat  and  breast,  listened  to 
an  old  parson  intoning  the  prayers.  For  a  moment  she 
imagined  it  was  her  father,  although  the  rather  common¬ 
place  voice  had  so  much  less  quality.  Her  mind  went  back 
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to  him,  that  rather  pathetic  enigma,  and  from  him  to  Mums, 
who  was  even  more  pathetic  if  far  less  an  enigma;  and 
thence  to  Margery  and  Penelope;  she  could  see  and  hear 
them  all. 

Tears,  strange  painful  tears,  came  suddenly  to  Beryl’s 
eyes.  Life  could  hurt  sometimes.  This  evening,  with  a 
marvellous  sunset  flooding  those  graves  and  the  ancient 
stones  of  the  little  porch  and  the  wizened  features  of  Leo¬ 
nora,  life  was  hurting  horribly.  Unity,  unity,  unity:  she 
could  hear  her  father’s  voice  above  the  drone  of  the  old 
vicar;  but  this  evening,  the  pressure  of  things  was  heavy 
upon  her.  If  only  she  could  lose  herself  in  her  surround¬ 
ings,  if  only  she  could  forget  the  ache  of  the  over-conscious, 
if  only  she  could  stifle  her  awareness  of  the  human  tragedy ! 

The  organ  pealed  forth  a  voluntary.  It  was  not  so  good 
an  organ  as  the  one  at  home.  She  saw  herself  seated  at  it ; 
she  could  see  the  keys;  she  could  hear  the  rustle  of  her 
father’s  cassock  as  he  moved  towards  the  lectern.  He  was 
a  saint,  and  yet  as  the  world  went  he  did  not  count.  She 
wondered  how  George  Knipe  was  doing.  Mums  in  her  last 
letter  thought  quite  well,  but  of  course,  poor  darling,  she 
didn’t  know.  But  however  well  George  Knipe  was  doing 
he  could  not  have  equalled  her  own  performance  had  she 
sat  in  his  place  just  then. 

She  tried,  as  she  stood  in  the  porch,  to  give  her  whole  mind 
to  the  service.  It  was  the  least  the  eldest  daughter  of  a 
vicar  in  Christ  could  do,  yet  she  grew  ever  more  aware  that 
she  was  failing.  The  thought  was  a  knife,  but  whenever 
of  late  she  had  found  herself  in  a  church  it  was  terribly 
difficult  to  pursue  its  ritual  with  a  single  mind.  Unity,  said 
her  father.  Alas,  there  was  no  unity  for  Beryl  Spencer- 
Lancelot-Chetwynd ;  and  she  was  afraid  there  never  could 
be  unity.  She  was  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  she  was  a 
wayworn  and  disgruntled  traveller,  she  was  a  lost  sheep, 
and  she  was  very  far  from  home. 
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“Come  on,  child,”  whispered  Leonora.  “We  mustn’t  stay 
here.  I  expect  they’ll  be  wanting  to  get  home.” 

They  began  to  retrace  their  steps  along  the  crooked  path. 
The  church  clock  struck  seven.  Its  chime  was  much  infe¬ 
rior  to  Darleyfield  parish  church,  but  Leonora  considered  it 
beautiful. 

“That  place  has  done  me  good,”  said  Leonora.  “I  love 
those  old-fashioned  services.  There’s  something  about  an 
old  village  church  that  always  fills  me  up  with  a  queer 
sort  of  happiness.” 

Old  village  churches  had  an  effect  precisely  opposite  upon 
Beryl,  of  late  at  any  rate,  but  she  did  not  say  so.  “I  should 
like  you  to  hear  my  father  preach.  Perhaps  you  will  some 
day.” 

“I’d  love  to,  I’d  simply  love  to,  Beryl,”  said  Leonora  in 
a  tone  of  humbleness. 

Mybel  and  Ike  were  already  seated  in  the  car  before  the 
inn  door.  “You’ve  been  a  long  time  looking  at  that  old 
glory-box.”  Rebuke  was  in  the  voice  of  Mybel.  “Ike  wants 
to  get  back  to  Horridge  Town  before  lighting-up  time.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Ike  good-naturedly ;  he  glanced  at 
the  watch  on  his  wrist.  “We’ve  got  at  least  an  hour.  A 
short  cut  along  the  North  Road  will  save  a  few  miles  and 
I  may  be  able  to  let  her  out  a  bit.” 

Ike  soon  proceeded  to  let  her  out.  The  miles  flew  by.  It 
was  a  beauteous  evening,  calm  and  free,  but  Beryl  grew 
very  silent,  she  was  in  a  mood  of  strange  melancholy.  For 
a  reason  she  could  not  analyse  she  found  it  very  difficult  to 
keep  from  tears.  A  pity  she  had  seen  that  old  church. 
Life  was  too  big  for  her.  She  was  an  exile  in  a  foreign  land. 
The  tides  of  fate  sweeping  over  her  were  beyond  her  power 
of  endurance.  If  only  she  was  bigger,  if  only  she  was 
braver,  if  only  the  pressure  of  things  was  less  heavy. 

“Well,  I  must  say  it’s  been  a  most  enjoyable  outing,” 
purred  Leonora  in  her  right  ear.  “I’ve  loved  every  moment. 
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Very  kind  of  Mr.  Moses  and  his  fiancee.  Just  what  the 
doctor  ordered  to  shake  up  my  thick  wits.” 


XXVIII 

For  the  afternoon  of  the  Sunday  following  Beryl  was 
invited  to  Surbiton  by  Mr.  J.  Transome  Beilis.  He  had  a 
hospitable  wife  who  gave  tea  and  tennis  parties  on  that 
day.  Beryl  had  so  little  use  for  the  game  she  didn’t  even 
own  a  racket.  She  was  still  much  shyer  than  she  ought  to 
be,  but  she  liked  Mr.  Beilis,  and  though  she  had  yet  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  his  lady,  she  decided  to  go.  It 
would  make  hay  of  an  all-important  day  for  which  she  had 
other  uses,  being  already  hard  at  work  on  the  idea  that 
had  come  to  her ;  but  it  would  be  an  opportunity  for  “mix¬ 
ing”  which  she  must  not  neglect. 

Mixing,  just  now,  was  one  of  Beryl’s  problems.  She  did 
not  take  readily  to  people,  the  bulk  of  whom,  to  her  mind, 
were  merely  wasters  of  time  and  energy,  and  she  had  been 
born  with  a  most  unhappy  faculty,  to  quote  Leonora,  of 
“always  looking  at  the  lining.”  It  was  an  unchrisian  atti¬ 
tude  which  she  could  not  help  deploring,  for  she  knew  that 
the  greatest  bores,  the  idlest  duds,  had  two  sides;  and  it 
was  not  fair  nor  was  it  wise  to  judge  them  by  the  worse. 

Leonora,  who  made  a  point  of  mixing  with  anybody  with 
whom  she  got  the  chance,  if  with  no  higher  motive  than  an 
eye  to  copy,  had  already  rebuked  this  aloofness. 

“You  are  too  proud,  child,  and  you  are  much  too  par¬ 
ticular.  Girls  in  our  position  can’t  afford  to  be.  It  may 
be  all  right  in  Grosvenor  Place,  but  even  there  you  are 
going  to  miss  a  lot  of  quiet  fun.  After  all,  the  proper  study 
of  mankind  is  man,  as  old  Thingummy  says.  The  older  I 
get  the  more  I  realise  that.  You  must  go  to  Surbiton. 
I  hear  that  Mrs.  J.  Transome  B.  gives  very  jolly  parties ;  I 
only  wish  she  had  invited  me.” 
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Beryl  felt  this  diagnosis  to  be  only  half  true.  Really  she 
was  suffering  from  that  modern  disability,  the  inferiority 
complex.  Leonora  did  not  guess  that  and  Beryl  did  not 
enlighten  her.  It  was  that  lack  of  unity  for  which  she 
was  always  striving.  She  was  a  fish  out  of  water,  she  be¬ 
longed  nowhere ;  she  had  yet  to  discover  a  technique  of 
living. 

Apart  from  the  hole  it  would  make  in  her  precious  time, 
there  was  no  reason  for  not  going  on  Sunday  afternoon  to 
Surbiton.  So  she  went.  The  Bellises  lived  in  a  sizable 
house  not  far  from  the  station ;  a  good  kind  of  dwelling  of 
an  elder  day.  Architecturally  hideous  it  yet  had  an  air  of 
solid  comfort ;  it  had  redundant  gables,  its  front  was  stucco, 
it  followed  no  plan,  it  achieved  no  form,  it  was  all  more 
or  less  wrong,  yet  it  somehow  looked  friendly. 

A  garden  at  the  back  of  the  house  was  the  best  feature. 
Really  it  was  charming.  Its  pleasant  acres  gave  an  effect 
of  space ;  an  expanse  of  well  kept  turf  provided  two  tennis 
courts  and  a  lawn  for  croquet ;  the  flower  beds  were  a  riot 
of  colour  and  there  were  some  old  and  shady  trees  under 
which  was  spread  a  heavily  laden  tea  table. 

It  was  getting  on  for  five  when  Beryl  arrived.  The  trains 
from  Waterloo  had  not  fitted;  an  earlier  one  would  have 
landed  her  there  too  soon.  Her  head  being  so  full  of  other 
matters  and  her  feeling  of  diffidence  so  keen,  she  did  not 
want  to  remain  at  The  Sycamores,  Rosebery  Avenue,  a 
minute  longer  than  she  could  help. 

Balls  were  being  patted  mildly  over  both  tennis  nets,  and 
sedater  folk  with  even  less  energy  were  beginning  to  swing 
croquet  mallets.  There  was  an  air  of  cheerful  informality 
about  everything  and  it  was  embodied  by  the  hostess  who 
detached  herself  from  the  tea  table  as  soon  as  she  caught 
sight  of  Beryl. 

They  had  not  met  before,  but  Mrs.  J.  Transome  Beilis 
greeted  Beryl  with  the  warmth  of  an  old  friend.  “So  nice 
of  you  to  come.  There’s  Mr.  Beilis  yonder,  trying  to  keep 
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his  eye  on  the  ball.  Let  me  find  you  a  good  place  to  sit 
while  I  get  you  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  macaroon  or  something.” 

Beryl’s  first  reaction  to  Mrs.  J.  Transome  Beilis  was 
that  she  was  tainted  with  a  teeny-weeny  shade  of  vulgarity. 
Promptly  she  rebuked  herself  for  this  thought.  Who  was 
she  to  criticise  everybody  in  this  way?  Unless  she  learned 
to  take  the  world  in  her  stride  she  would  never  make  a 
success  of  life.  After  all,  Mrs.  Beilis  had  manners  of  the 
heart,  as  Mums  and  Aunt  Gracey  had  in  their  different 
spheres.  What  else  mattered? 

By  the  time  Beryl  had  been  introduced  to  two  other 
women,  who  were  at  once  underdressed  and  overdressed  and 
whose  names  she  didn’t  catch,  and  she  was  seated  between 
them  under  the  genial  shade  of  a  sycamore,  and  had  been 
supplied  with  tea  and  a  slab  of  cake  by  a  nice-looking 
parlourmaid,  she  had  valiantly  pulled  herself  together.  She 
must  not  be  detached,  she  must  cease  to  criticise,  she  must 
show  herself  interested  in  her  surroundings,  however  banal. 

“I  think  lawn  tennis  is  such  a  fine  game,”  said  the  lady 
on  Beryl’s  left.  She  looked  forty  yet  she  was  inclined  to 
enthusiasm.  “Don’t  you?” 

Beryl  hated  lawn  tennis  and  wanted  to  say  so.  Instead, 
she  managed  to  smile  brightly  and  to  say  that  she  thought 
it  was,  very. 

“You’ve  seen  Mile.  Lenglen,  of  course?” 

“Marvellous,  isn’t  she?”  lisped  Beryl.  Suggestio  falsi, 
but  it  “went.”  The  lady  on  her  right  took  up  the  tale. 
“Marvellous,  marvellous.  So  reminds  one  of  a  ballet 
dancer.” 

“Yes,  marvellous,”  piped  the  lady  on  her  left.  “Moves  on 
her  toes  just  like  Karsavina.  Don’t  you  think  so,  Miss — 
Miss— I’m  afraid  I  didn’t  quite  catch  your  name?” 

“Lancelot-Chetwynd.” 

“Don’t  you  think  that  Mile.  Lenglen  moves  on  her  toes 
just  like  Karsavina?” 

Beryl  had  never  seen  Karsavina  and  she  had  never  seen 
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Mile.  Lenglen,  but  she  quite  agreed.  The  conversation  pro¬ 
gressed.  Beryl’s  contribution  was  meagre  in  the  extreme, 
but  the  ladies  on  either  side  were  so  full  of  information 
that  all  she  had  to  do  was  to  repeat  the  word  marvellous  at 
strategic  intervals  and  get  on  with  her  tea. 

Presently  Mr.  Beilis  came  up,  bearing  his  croquet  mallet 
on  his  shoulder  in  a  martial  manner.  “Here  you  are,  Miss 
Lancelot-Chetwynd,”  he  said  gaily.  “So  glad  you  have 
found  your  way  out  here.  You  have  been  introduced?” 

Miss  Lancelot-Chetwynd  had  been  introduced. 

“Let  me  get  you  some  more  tea.” 

Beryl  acquiesced.  Her  employer  prattled  pleasantly 
while  she  drank  it  and  then  led  her  off  to  make  up  a  game 
of  croquet.  It  was  against  her  inclination,  but  she  must 
refuse  no  practicable  fence.  There  was  no  reason  for  shirk¬ 
ing  a  mild  game  like  croquet.  She  knew  the  rudiments, 
anyhow,  because  they  mustered  a  set  of  sorts  at  the  vicar¬ 
age,  though  the  lawn  being  full  of  plaintain  roots  and 
rabbit  burrows  and  dog-scratchings,  not  to  mention  the 
excavations  of  Margery  and  Penelope,  was  not  exactly 
Ranelagh,  and  her  brothers  Tom  and  Dick,  with  the  brutal 
candour  of  the  species,  declared  that  “she  couldn’t  play 
for  toffee.” 

Still,  this  afternoon,  she  was  determined  to  be  a  mixer, 
and  under  the  aegis  of  Mr.  J.  Transome  Beilis,  who,  mallet 
on  shoulder,  looked  a  stout  performer,  she  went  and  played. 
Her  partner  was  a  retired  admiral  who  wore  white  duck 
trousers,  and  her  opponents  a  Mrs.  Carnaby  Jackson,  wTho 
had  about  her  an  indefinable  air  of  conventional  “vicarage” 
which  invariably  got  Beryl’s  goat  when  she  happened  to 
come  up  against  it,  as  she  did  too  often  in  the  rather  over- 
vicaraged  county  of  Middleshire,  while  the  partner  of  this 
discouraging  lady  was  no  less  a  personage  than  Mr.  Somers 
Meeking,  the  novelist. 

Mr.  Somers  Meeking  was  a  best  seller  and  a  piece  de 
resistance  of  Messrs  Groves  and  Hubbersty.  He  was  no 
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longer  young,  but  he  looked  younger  than  he  was,  and  he 
was  so  tall  and  so  trim,  his  white  flannel  trousers  had  such 
precision,  and  he  had  such  style  in  the  conduct  of  his  cro¬ 
quet  mallet  that  he  suggested  something  altogether  more 
virile  than  his  real  vocation.  His  success  with  the  circulat¬ 
ing  libraries,  which  had  endured  for  thirty  years,  was  due, 
in  Beryl’s  opinion,  to  the  fact  that  he  “slopped  over,”  but 
his  form  on  the  green  did  not  indicate  it. 

He  was  quite  an  agreeable  man  with  an  air  of  breeding 
which  his  published  works  did  not  warrant ;  and  Beryl  who 
deplored  those  works  exceedingly,  felt  from  the  outset,  to 
her  surprise,  that  she  was  going  to  like  their  author. 

Beryl  knew  this  paladin  was  a  stand-by  of  the  firm.  Mr. 
J.  Transome  Beilis  humorously  deplored  the  fact,  but  with¬ 
out  Somers  Meeking  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  main¬ 
tain  three  lawns  and  a  staff  of  eight  servants,  and  to  Beryl’s 
mind,  what  was  vastly  more  important,  he  would  not  have 
been  able  to  pay  his  private  secretary  five  pounds  a  week. 
She  had  cause  therefore  to  bless  the  name  of  Somers  Meek¬ 
ing,  she  ought  to  have  reverenced  him.  The  begetter  of 
such  “tripe” — the  word  was  Leonora’s — as  “The  Consum¬ 
mation  of  Christabel,”  “The  Enchantment  of  Eustace,” 
“The  Beguilement  of  Belinda,”  could  hardly  look  for  rev¬ 
erence  but  Beryl  made  up  her  mind  to  pull  out  her  best 
game. 

It  was  by  no  means  a  good  game,  and  the  blunt  old  sea 
dog  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  her  partner  was  not  slow 
to  tell  her  so  in  round  terms.  Beryl,  however,  was  not 
alarmed  by  him;  she  understood  his  notation,  white  duck 
trousers  and  all.  He  belonged  to  a  type  she  recognised  and 
appreciated ;  she  was  sure  that  had  Dolly  Grandison,  to 
whom  her  mind  had  a  strange  trick  of  reverting,  ever 
walked  the  quarterdeck  of  a  dreadnaught,  he  could  have 
blossomed  out  into  something  akin.  The  old  sea  dog  really 
amused  her. 

In  spite  of  her  own  inefficiency  she  enjoyed  the  game. 
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She  and  the  admiral  bit  the  dust,  yet  they  kept  on  speak¬ 
ing  terms,  being  able  to  recognise  that  they  were  dipping 
the  ensign  to  a  vastly  superior  foe.  Somers  Meeking  and 
Mrs.  Carnaby  Jackson  could  really  play;  they  had  figured 
in  the  Hurlingham  tournaments ;  and  having  soon  made 
mincemeat  of  Beryl  and  the  admiral  they  good  humouredly 
changed  about.  Somers  Meeking  took  Beryl  as  his  partner, 
Mrs.  Carnaby  Jackson  the  old  man  of  the  sea.  This  im¬ 
proved  matters,  but  though  Somers  Meeking  played 
like  an  angel,  anyhow  Mrs.  Carnaby  Jackson  said  he  did, 
Beryl  let  him  down  so  badly  that  the  admiral  who  was  no 
flyer  had  an  opportunity  for  crowing. 

Somers  Meeking’s  partner,  never  easy  to  please  in  the 
matter  of  homo  sapiens,  conceived  quite  a  liking  for  him. 
He  was  so  much  better  than  his  books  that  she  found 
herself  wishing  he  hadn’t  written  them.  A  sportsman, 
he  took  defeat  in  just  the  right  way;  he  played  the  whole 
game,  and  he  had  the  excellent  art  of  praising  his  opponents. 

For  all  that  Somers  Meeking  was  the  world’s  worst  writer, 
pace  Leonora  E.  Conquest,  an  opinion  Beryl  fully  endorsed, 
he  was  the  outstanding  figure  of  the  party.  He  was  in¬ 
teresting  to  look  at,  he  was  interesting  to  play  with,  he 
was  interesting  to  talk  to;  and  Beryl  saw  a  certain  irony 
in  the  fact.  The  emanations  of  his  brain  were  “bilge,”  yet 
they  had  brought  him  a  considerable  fortune ;  he  was  quite 
unspoiled  by  a  success  big  enough  and  sufficiently  unde¬ 
served  to  turn  the  head  of  a  cleverer  man.  Beryl  won¬ 
dered  how  he  contrived  to  be  as  good  a  man  as  he  seemed 
and  yet  be  the  author  of  such  punk.  She  could  only  con¬ 
clude  that  Somers  Meeking  kept  his  tongue  very  adroitly 
in  his  cheek. 

Later  in  the  evening  on  her  return  to  Garden  Mansions, 
sitting  at  supper  with  Leonora,  she  gave  an  account  of 
the  afternoon  and  the  people  she  had  met. 

Miss  Conquest  was  duly  regaled  with  a  description  of  the 
greatest  of  all  “bum”  novelists. 
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“Somers  Meeking.”  The  tone  of  Leonora  was  withering. 
“Of  course  he’d  be  there.  I  doubt  whether  the  firm  could 
carry  on  without  him,  although  from  what  Vera  Jennings 
says,  the  girl  in  the  accountancy,  his  sales  are  falling  off. 
But  he’s  made  his  pile  long  ago ;  he  and  Prebendary  Charles 
have  kept  Groves  and  Hubbersty  on  the  rails  for  the  last 
twenty  years.” 

“The  odd  thing  is,”  Beryl  confessed,  “one  can’t  help  Uking 
him.” 

“Well,  I’m  glad  you  like  somebody.  But  it’s  rather  a 
case  of  nemesis  to  be  reduced  to  liking  Somers  Meeking.” 

“What  is  there  against  him?” 

“Nothing,  as  a  human  being,  so  far  as  I  know,  but  that 
hundred  and  fifty  volumes  he’s  published,  I  think  it’s  a 
hundred  and  fifty,  call  for  a  lot  of  living  down.” 

“One  could  certainly  think  so.”  And  then  Beryl  pro¬ 
pounded  her  theory.  “But  of  course  he  has  his  tongue  in 
his  cheek.” 

“There  you  are  dead  wrong,  my  child.”  Leonora  could 
be  amusingly  dogmatic  in  regard  to  the  mysteries  she  prac¬ 
tised.  “Any  writer  who  gets  gay  in  that  way  is  found 
out  at  once.  He  never  wins  a  big  public  and  certainly 
he  never  holds  it  down.  That  man  takes  his  work  quite 
seriously ;  he  merely  does  as  good  as  he  knows.  And  it’s 
because  he  does  as  good  as  he  knows  and  his  poor  mush 
of  a  servant-girl  mind — a  literary  chambermaid  I  call  him 
— marches  with  a  million  other  mushes  that  he  gets  away 
with  it.” 

Beryl  strove  to  combat  this  view  of  Somers  Meeking. 
But  she  was  really  less  interested  in  that  practitioner  than 
in  the  art  itself.  For  some  weeks  now  she  had  been  giving 
it  every  spare  moment. 

Discussion  this  evening  with  Leonora  E.  Conquest  was 
quite  illuminating.  Fired  by  Beryl’s  adventures  at  Surbiton 
and  her  encounter  with  one  whose  name  was  a  household 
word,  even  if  contemptuous  pity  was  the  attitude  towards 
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him  of  the  educated,  they  talked  until  long  past  mid¬ 
night. 

Beryl  felt  it  was  a  fitting  crown  to  a  red  letter  day.  She 
was  nerved  for  the  arduous  work  of  the  morrow,  nay, 
of  many  morrows.  All  unknown  to  Leonora,  as  she  fondly 
believed,  she  was  now  grinding  her  own  little  axe.  Her 
plans  were  taking  shape,  her  horizon  was  expanding; 
already  she  was  a  sport  of  new  hopes  and  new  fears. 

The  next  fortnight  was  one  long  toil.  But  it  was  in 
her  own  room,  in  strict  privacy,  that  most  of  it  went  on. 
Sometimes  it  continued  far  into  the  night,  but  she  kept  her 
secret  very  close.  Even  Leonora  must  not  know  what  she 
was  at.  For  when  Miss  Lancelot-Chetwynd  sat  in  the  office 
on  her  high  stool,  the  whole  thing  appeared  to  be  sheer 
folly.  No  doubt  when  she  had  won  through  to  the  end 
of  her  labours  she  would  make  them  up  into  a  large  parcel 
and  put  them  in  the  dustbin. 


XXIX 

“Child,  there’s  some  dark  and  awful  secret.  Out  with  it.” 

One  Sunday  morning,  the  sixth  week  of  their  life  to¬ 
gether,  Leonora,  seeking  ink  for  a  fountain  pen  that  had 
run  dry,  burst  unexpectedly  into  Beryl’s  room.  She  was 
seated  at  a  little  bureau,  which  had  been  placed  in  an 
angle  of  the  window  to  catch  the  light,  writing  for  dear 
life. 

At  the  whirlwind  entrance  Beryl  looked  up  in  guilty 
surprise.  The  abrupt  words  did  not  lessen  it. 

While  Leonora’s  wants  were  being  attended  to,  her  de¬ 
mand  was  repeated.  “Out  with  it.  The  game’s  up.” 

Beryl’s  blush  was  mainly  annoyance  at  being  found  out. 
“I’m  trying  to  let  my  pen  run,  as  you  advised  me  to, 
just  to  see  what  happens.” 
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“Yes,  I  guessed  that  was  what  you  were  up  to.  I’ve 
suspected  it  some  time.” 

“Well,  you  know,”  defended  Beryl,  “you  said  that  until 
I  had  tried  myself  out  there  was  really  no  knowing  v/hether 
I  had  it  in  me  to  be  a  Somers  Meeking  or  a  Leonora  E. 
Conquest.” 

“Thank  you,  Miss  Spencer-Lancelot-Chetwynd,  thank 
you  for  nothing.” 

“It’s  meant  as  a  compliment,”  laughed  Beryl.  “Somers 
Meeking  is  a  common  denominator,  and  if  I  have  the 
luck  to  be  that — well,  I  think  the  vicarage  will  get  a 
coat  of  paint  next  spring.” 

“If  I  know  anything  about  you,  you’d  simply  hate  to  be 
as  common  as  Somers  Meeking.” 

“The  odd  thing  is  he  isn’t  common.” 

“As  a  writer  he’s  ‘as  common  as  pig  tracks,’  as  they  say 
in  Ireland.” 

“But  didn’t  you  say  his  income  must  have  worked  out 
at  fifteen  thousand  a  year  for  the  last  thirty  years?” 

“Nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it,  cherie.  Aim  at  being  a 
good  writer  and  you  may  become  a  rich  one,  but  if  you 
aim  at  being  a  rich  one,  you  never  will  be.  Now  let  me 
see  your  stuff.” 

“Not  in  broad  daylight,”  Beryl  sounded  gay.  “But  to¬ 
night  after  supper,  if  you  behave,  you  shall  glimpse  the 
early  chapters,  just  to  see  what  the  murder  amounts  to. 
Still  I  hadn’t  meant  to  let  you  in  so  soon— if  at  all.” 

“Why  so  close  ?  You  know  I  want  to  help.” 

“I  know  you  do,  Leonora.  But  I  hate  making  myself 
ridiculous.” 

“Ridiculous  my  foot.  Why  so  modest?  I  don’t  mind 
saying  this,  Miss  Beryl  Spencer-Lancelot-Chetwynd:  I  shall 
be  greatly  surprised  if  it  isn’t  good.” 

“Why  you  should  think  so,  I  don’t  know.” 

“Don’t  fish  in  shallow  waters,  Miss  C.  Since  we  came 
together  I’ve  kept  my  eyes  skinned.  You’re  no  fool.” 
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“  'Any  fool  can  write  a  novel,  most  fools  do’,”  Beryl 
quoted. 

“Don’t  you  believe  it,”  groaned  Leonora.  “Anyhow, 
I’m  blamed  if  I  can.  Short  stories,  perhaps,  by  the  sweat 
of  my  brow,  but  a  long  novel,  even  a  Somers  Meeking 
novel,  has  me  beat.” 

“Wait  till  you’ve  seen  my  fiasco  and  then  you’ll  under¬ 
stand  why  I  don’t  offer  my  sympathy.” 

“The  pride  that  apes  humility.  And  there’s  nothing  I 
dislike  more.” 

Now  the  murder  was  out,  Leonora  was  burning  for  de¬ 
tails.  At  rather  a  loose  end  that  morning  she  demanded  a 
sight  of  the  early  chapters  on  the  spot.  But  Beryl  was 
firm.  She  could  not  screw  up  her  courage. 

“If  you  are  very  good,  Miss  Leonora  E.  Conquest,  you 
shall  see  the  beginning  of  this  try-out  after  supper  has  been 
washed  up  this  evening,  but  not  a  moment  sooner.” 

Leonora  had  a  will,  but  she  knew  that  Beryl  had  one 
also;  indeed,  just  now,  Beryl’s  proved  the  stronger.  A 
tiresome  girl  to  have  these  unnecessary  scruples;  but  Miss 
Conquest  saw  in  that  perversity  a  good  omen.  It  showed 
what  Leonora  had  suspected  from  the  first ;  Beryl  had  not 
the  mind  of  the  average  business  girl.  She  might  be  want¬ 
ing  in  certain  kinds  of  experience,  but  Leonora  felt  there 
must  be  a  good  deal  to  her. 

“Very  well,  Jane  Austen.  This  evening,  after  supper.” 

So,  for  the  time  being,  they  left  it. 

That  evening,  after  a  supper  chiefly  consisting  of  sardines 
and  cocoa,  Beryl,  under  further  pressure,  gave  up  her 
secret. 

Leonora  pounced  like  a  kite  upon  the  neatly  typed 
early  chapters  as  soon  as  they  were  offered. 

“I  like  your  title,”  she  promptly  announced.  “  'Virginity, 
by  Miss  X.’  That’s  the  stuff  to  give  ’em.  Clever  you, 
to  have  thought  of  that.” 

Beryl  said  nothing.  She  did  not  feel  at  all  clever.  A  lot 
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of  thought  had  been  given  to  these  secret  labours,  but 
she  had  so  little  power  of  self-criticism  there  was  no  know¬ 
ing  whether  they  ought  to  be  taken  seriously. 

She  cast  a  nervous  glance  at  the  expert  seated  opposite 
under  the  reading  lamp.  Pince-nezed  eyes  were  already 
devouring  “Virginity.”  Beryl  could  not  help  thinking  such 
absorption  was  a  good  sign.  From  time  to  time  Leonora 
chuckled  audibly;  once  she  broke  into  a  broad  grin.  But 
she  turned  page  after  page  methodically,  the  minutes  ticked 
steadily  away,  yet  the  critic  did  not  utter. 

After  more  than  an  hour  of  this,  Leonora  reached  the  end 
of  her  quota.  Then  she  arranged  the  pages  neatly,  re¬ 
turned  them  to  Beryl  and  demanded  more. 

“That’s  all  I’ve  copied  out.” 

“Is  this  the  first  you’ve  written?” 

“Oh,  no,”  Beryl  frankly  confessed.  “I’ve  been  putting 
pen  to  paper  on  the  sly  more  or  less  all  my  life.  I  wrote 
two  novels  at  school  and  burnt  them,  I  wrote  one  last  year 
and  burnt  that,  and  when  I’m  through  with  this  I  expect 
it  will  be  a  bonfire.” 

“My  dear  Miss  Lancelot-Chetwynd,  I’d  be  in  no  hurry 
to  burn  this  one  if  I  were  you.  If  only  you  can  finish 
in  the  key  you’ve  begun,  it  might  easily  find  a  publisher. 
I  mean  it.”  Leonora  E.  Conquest  searched  the  modest  and 
blushing  author  of  “Virginity”  with  a  humorous  eye,  add¬ 
ing  point  to  her  remarks  by  wrinkling  her  freckled  oddity 
of  a  nose. 

“That’s  almost  too  much  to  expect,”  Beryl  sighed  wist¬ 
fully. 

“In  one  way,  yes.  But  in  another,  no.  It’s  heaps  better 
than  the  tripe  the  big  public  eats  in  such  quantities,  but 
whether  it’s  a  commercial  proposition,  that’s  the  question.” 

“You  think  I  ought  to  go  on  to  the  bitter  end?” 

“I  certainly  do.  And  then  you  might  show  it  to  J.  Tran- 
some  Beilis.  He’s  well  disposed  towards  you  and  even  if 
he  didn’t  feel  inclined  to  risk  the  firm’s  money  he’d  prob- 
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ably  give  you  some  advice  that  would  be  worth  having.” 

“It  doesn’t  begin  to  be  good  enough  for  Groves  and 
Hubbersty.” 

“You’re  a  much  better  judge  of  other  people’s  writing 
than  you  are  of  your  own.  Anyhow,  go  on.  End  as  you’ve 
begun  and  something  may  happen.” 

Beryl  was  greatly  encouraged.  The  critic  was  keen, 
really  keen  to  see  the  remaining  chapters  of  “Virginity.” 

Later  that  evening  she  gave  her  opinion  more  fully.  It 
had  the  effect  of  sending  Beryl  to  her  bed  in  a  state  of 
entrancement. 

“I  don’t  want  you  to  pitch  your  hopes  too  high,”  said 
the  worldly  wise  Leonora.  “This  is  a  game  in  which  it 
hardly  does  to  be  sanguine.  It’s  chock  full  of  disappoint¬ 
ments,  at  least  that’s  my  experience,  but  this  I  will  say. 
One,  you  can  write.  The  style’s  A.i,  and  it’s  naturally 
witty.  Two,  you  have  an  original  mind.  It  gives  a  comic 
twist  to  everything,  and  doesn’t  take  the  world  at  its  own 
value.  That’s  what  I  call  the  Jane  Austen  touch,  only 
this  mind  of  yours  is  right  up  to  date.” 

Beryl  tingled  with  pleasure;  it  was  so  much  more  than 
she  had  expected.  Leonora  was  candour  itself,  even  if 
her  judgment  no  doubt  was  a  little  coloured  by  friendship. 

“Three,  your  eye  for  character  is  wonderful.  This  Lady 
Charlotte  Shuckburgh  and  this  fatheaded  son  of  hers  are, 
to  my  mind,  just  about  as  good  as  they  can  be.  Your 
heroine,  too,  is  absolutely  alive.  Of  course  she’s  a  regular 
cat,  but  she  might  have  come  straight  out  of  the  pages 
of  Thackeray.” 

Beryl  could  only  blush.  “An  awful  cat,  as  you  say, 
Leonora,  but  so  is  her  creator.” 

“Of  course  she  is.”  Leonora  was  perfectly  candid.  “You 
feel  that,  but  it’s  what  I  so  like  about  the  whole  thing. 
There’s  a  sort  of  salted  almonds  tang  which  to  some 
people  is  delicious;  but,  of  course,  the  great  big  sugar- 
devouring  female  public  that  nearly  every  novelist  depends 
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on,  so  much  prefers  huge  chunks  of  cheap  chocolate.  That’s 
why  you’ll  be  wise  not  to  set  your  hopes  too  high.  But 
I  am  bound  to  say  you  are  just  about  ten  times  as  clever 
as  I  thought.  Go  on,  my  dear,  and  prosper.” 

Leonora  E.  Conquest  ended  what  to  her  own  critical 
mind  was  perilously  near  an  oration  with  a  sisterly  kiss  on 
the  top  of  Beryl’s  embarrassed  head.  Beryl  was  sure  that 
Leonora  was  letting  friendship  run  away  with  her  judg¬ 
ment,  none  the  less  she  was  a  true  sportsman.  For  the 
best  part  of  ten  years  she  had  been  sweating  blood  over  a 
craft  in  which  at  last  she  had  begun  to  make  headway, 
but  she  gave  herself  no  airs,  she  offered  no  patronage. 

Courage  as  well  as  generosity  were  needed  for  such  a 
verdict.  Even  if  it  sounded  too  good  to  be  true,  Beryl 
was  stimulated  immensely;  and  she  felt  grateful.  Leonora 
was  a  sportsman  every  inch.  No  matter  what  fate  had 
in  store  for  “Virginity,”  there  was  no  gainsaying  that. 


XXX 

Now  came  a  time  of  severe  mental  travail,  but  Leonora’s 
enthusiasm  was  a  continual  spur.  Evening  by  evening, 
Sunday  by  Sunday,  “Virginity”  grew.  The  characters 
shaped  themselves,  the  situations  fell  into  line,  while  the 
mere  business  of  writing,  in  which  Beryl  had  had  quite  a 
lot  of  practice  at  one  time  and  another,  grew  easier  as 
the  tale  went  on. 

Financial  results  were  not  at  all  likely;  Leonora  had 
rubbed  that  in  well  and  hard.  Miss  X  in  some  ways 
worked  the  better  for  that  precaution.  Now  the  whole 
thing  had  taken  a  shape  so  definite,  she  enjoyed  the  con¬ 
triving  more  and  more.  As  the  end  came  in  sight  there 
were  moments  when  she  even  began  to  feel  a  sense  of 
mastery.  It  was  really  absurd,  but  there  were  times  when 
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she  experienced  a  Thackeray-Jane  Austen  sort  of  feeling. 
Pure  conceit,  of  course,  but  there  was  no  denying  it  tried 
very  hard  to  find  a  lodging  in  her  queer  rag-bag  of  a  mind. 

Miss  X  was  not  allowed  to  finish  her  masterpiece  with¬ 
out  the  obtrusion  of  the  great  world.  But  the  great  world, 
in  the  cool  judgment  of  Leonora,  who  was  really  very 
shrewd,  did  not  imply  a  conflict  of  interest.  Having  made 
up  your  mind  to  be  a  novelist  it  is  quite  the  best  thing 
to  happen,  declared  Leonora,  one  evening  on  their  return 
from  the  office,  when  Beryl  suddenly  began  to  bewail  fate. 

She  had  just  received  a  ukase  from  Grosvenor  Place 
bidding  her  to  dinner  at  7.45  p.m.  on  Saturday  evening 
week. 

“What  a  bore,”  groaned  Beryl.  “And  Aunt  Theresa 
means  it  so  kindly  I  somehow  feel  I  can’t  refuse.” 

“You  can  refuse,”  said  Leonora  severely.  “But  you  are 
not  going  to,  my  child.  Lucky  you  to  have  a  real  live 
countess  taking  that  amount  of  interest  in  you.” 

“It’ll  mean  a  new  frock,”  desponded  Beryl. 

“What  of  it?  You  had  made  up  your  mind  to  have  one 
in  any  case.  And  I  think  I  can  arrange  to  get  you  tick 
at  Madame  Noyau’s.  In  fact,  I’m  sure  I  can.” 

“It  doesn’t  leave  much  time.” 

“Time  enough,  if  we  call  at  Madame’s  tomorrow  morn¬ 
ing  as  we  go  along  to  the  office.” 

“But  it’s  going  to  take  my  mind  off  this.” 

“So  much  the  better.  Getting  out  into  the  world  and 
seeing  people  and  hearing  them  talk  will  improve  your 
work.  I  only  wish  Leonora  E.  Conquest  had  half  your 
opportunities.” 

So  it  was  that  Beryl  had  to  resign  herself  to  Aunt 
Theresa  on  Saturday  week.  It  was  idle  to  argue  with 
Leonora.  “The  line  of  least  resistance  leads  to  the  dis¬ 
card,”  said  that  authority.  “No  matter  what  you  are  out 
to  do  the  first  thing  you  have  to  learn  is  to  stand  up  to 
your  job.” 
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Madame  Noyau  was  a  new  dressmaker  who  recently  had 
opened  a  shop  in  the  Quadrant,  opposite  the  Underground 
railway  at  Golden  Hill.  Leonora,  it  seemed,  “had  a  bit  of 
a  pull  with  her.”  Somehow  she  made  quite  a  hobby  of 
having  “a  bit  of  a  pull”  with  people  of  that  kind.  All 
the  same,  Beryl’s  new  evening  frock  was  going  to  cost 
twelve  guineas.  Such  a  sum  alarmed  her  seriously,  but 
Leonora  agreed  with  Madame  Noyau  that  having  due  re¬ 
gard  to  style  and  material  it  was  dirt  cheap. 

“I’ve  a  great  mind  to  go  in  my  old  one,”  said  the  dubious 
Beryl.  “I  shall  look  a  guy  and  I  shall  feel  a  guy,  but 
Aunt  Theresa  is  such  a  good  sort  she’ll  make  allowances.” 

“It’s  not  Aunt  Theresa  you  have  to  think  of.  A  woman 
in  her  position  won’t  care  a  hoot  what  you  go  in.  You 
have  to  consider  yourself.  Please  remember  this,  Miss 
Lancelot-Chetwynd :  it’s  not  how  you  look,  it’s  how  you 
feel  that  matters.  If  you  feel  you’re  a  dud  you  are  a  dud ; 
and  that’s  what  new  frocks  are  for  mainly.  When  you 
are  not  feeling  quite  as  full  of  pep  as  you  ought  to  be 
they  pop  a  bit  in  you.” 

No  use  arguing  with  Leonora,  who  teemed  with  horse- 
sense. 

On  the  Friday  evening  they  collected  the  new  creation 
from  Madame  Noyau.  When  Beryl  fitted  her  long  form 
into  it  immediately  after  supper,  there  was  no  doubt  in 
Leonora’s  mind  that  it  was  a  “wow.”  Fremantles,  Gre- 
villes,  or  Hadleys  could  not  have  done  better. 

Beryl  was  more  than  pleased  with  the  new  frock,  how¬ 
ever  much  she  might  deplore  the  hole  in  her  pocket.  There 
was  no  doubt  the  new  style  was  most  becoming;  or  it  may 
have  been  that  Madame  Noyau,  who  was  Hadley’s  head 
girl  for  nearly  ten  years  before  setting  up  for  herself, 
had  treated  the  long  lines  of  her  figure  with  real  art.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  frock  had  style,  and  so  had  the  wearer ;  at  least, 
that  was  Leonora’s  opinion ;  and  could  there  be  higher  ? 

“And  if  you  have  your  hair  properly  done  by  Polly  An- 
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derson,  next  door  to  the  Mac  Fisheries,  and  you  let  me 
touch  you  up  a  shade  with  my  raddle  pot,  and  you  wear 
those  dinky  earrings  of  your  grandmother’s,  and  those  satin 
slippers  I  gave  you  for  your  birthday,  you  can  bet  your 
life  there  won’t  be  a  woman  there  to  beat  you  in  dis¬ 
tinction.  Mind  I  don’t  say  handsome.  Looks  of  your 
kind  are  an  acquired  taste;  what  I  mean  is  they’re  not 
everybody’s  money.  But  give  me  distinction.  Always 
distinction  for  little  me.” 

Miss  X  submitted  unreservedly  to  the  hands  of  this  ex¬ 
pert  on  the  following  evening.  Had  she  been  going  to 
Buckingham  Palace  more  pains  could  not  have  been  taken 
over  her.  Luckily  the  night  was  mild  and  dry;  and  quite 
providentially  Bus  2  passed  along  the  end  of  the  road 
barely  a  hundred  yards  from  Garden  Mansions;  also  it 
skirted  Grosvenor  Place  in  the  course  of  its  journey,  so 
there  need  be  no  expensive  taxis  or  tiresome  changes.  A 
little  wistfully,  a  true  friend  put  Cinderella  into  this  fairy 
vehicle  at  seven  o’clock.  With  her  lust  for  social  adven¬ 
ture  Beryl  could  but  wish  that  Leonora  E.  Conquest  had 
been  invited  to  accompany  her. 

She  firmly  made  up  her  mind  en  route  not  to  be  over¬ 
awed  by  her  surroundings  or  by  the  quality  of  the  guests. 
Such  shyness  as  hers  was  incurable  she  was  sadly  afraid, 
but  all  the  way  down  into  London,  as  she  sat  in  her 
grandeur  in  a  corner  of  the  bus,  she  dragooned  her  mind 
sternly.  Why  shun  people?  Why  be  always  on  the  de¬ 
fensive?  Why  think  so  preposterously  much  of  oneself? 

The  party  was  not  so  large  as  she  feared  it  might  be; 
yet  for  that  matter  the  larger  the  better;  somehow  in 
numbers  there  was  a  feeling  of  security.  But  it  was  only 
a  round  dozen  all  told:  Uncle  William  and  Aunt  Theresa, 
kindly,  natural  folk  who  were  not  in  the  least  formidable; 
three  of  their  girls,  for  whom  Beryl  had  a  latent  an¬ 
tagonism;  there  was  also  her  young  sister,  Milly,  who 
really  looked  charming  in  a  hoydenish  way;  then  there 
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was  the  young  man  to  whom  Lettice  had  lately  got  en¬ 
gaged,  a  nice  young  peer;  also  an  elderly  marquis,  who 
had  hardly  a  word  to  say  for  himself ;  a  rather  simple 
youth,  who  was  in  the  Blues;  and  finally,  as  a  sort  of 
bonne  bouche  at  the  end,  for  they  were  the  last  to  arrive, 
Dolly  and  Wally  Grandison. 

Beryl  felt  their  appearance  to  be  quite  a  coincidence  and 
all  things  considered  a  pleasant  one.  In  spite  of  a  hatred 
deep  and  undying  for  Dolly’s  mother,  she  could  not  help 
liking  “the  best  colt.”  Dolly  somehow  disarmed  you.  It 
was  impossible  to  take  him  seriously,  his  nose  was  so 
comic  and  he  had  irresistible  humour.  Beryl,  who  had 
such  a  keen  sense  of  it,  would  have  been  the  last  to  deny 
him  that.  She  could  never  forget  the  brilliant  manner 
in  which  he  had  done  the  honours  at  the  Mad  Hatter’s 
Tea  Party  on  that  never-to-be-forgotten  day.  Margery  and 
Penelope  had  been  simply  ravished.  Yes,  there  was  a  good 
side  to  Dolly  Grandison,  although,  said  Gossip,  there  was 
also  a  side  to  him  that  would  not  bear  inspection.  Beryl, 
all  the  same,  had  thought  of  him  many  times  since  their 
last  meeting  and  it  gave  her  quite  a  thrill  to  see  him 
again. 

By  great  luck  or  brilliant  contrivance  on  the  part  of 
Aunt  Theresa,  it  was  almost  certainly  luck  because  no¬ 
body  could  ever  accuse  Aunt  Theresa  of  being  brilliant  in 
anything,  Dolly  Grandison  had  to  take  Beryl  down  to 
dinner. 

His  bold  red  countenance  was  a  picture  for  Punch  as  he 
offered  his  arm. 

“I  hear  you’ve  given  Aunt  Nelly  the  chuck.” 

“Do  you  blame  me?”  Beryl  was  glad  to  feel  that  her 
tone  was  casual,  not  to  say  cool. 

“God,  no.”  Dolly’s  laugh,  even  under  polite  duress,  was 
so  rich  that  it  floated  down  the  broad  staircase  like  the 
prelude  to  Tristan.  “Awful  old  trot.”  A  most  unfilial 
son,  but  she  was  amused  at  the  gusto.  “By  the  way,  how 
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are  the  Babes  in  the  Wood?  Sick  as  dogs  after  that 
blow  out,  what?” 

“No  fault  of  yours  if  they  were  not  anyhow.”  Beryl 
was  not  altogether  gracious.  But  rebuke,  if  rebuke  it  was, 
had  no  more  effect  upon  Dolly  than  water  upon  a  crocodile. 

As  soon  as  they  were  seated  at  the  dinner  table  his  eye 
began  to  rove.  “That’s  a  nice  lookin’  bud  yonder.” 

“My  sister  Milly.”  Beryl  tried  to  sound  non-committal. 
But  she  could  not  help  being  a  little  proud  of  Milly.  The 
child  had  managed  to  fit  so  much  better  into  the  picture 
than  she  had  last  year.  Milly  was  not  tormented  by  self- 
consciousness  ;  on  the  contrary,  she  looked  quite  at  her 
ease.  And  there  was  something  blooming  about  her. 
Strictly  speaking,  one  could  not  call  her  really  pretty,  but 
her  cousins  were  so  plain  she  was  easily  the  best  looking 
girl  in  the  room. 

“I  don’t  see  the  slightest  resemblance.” 

Beryl  ignored  the  left-handed  compliment ;  she  was 
amused  by  the  Lady  Cornelia  bluntness,  and  a  shade  an¬ 
noyed.  The  presence  of  Dolly,  however,  added  a  great 
deal  to  the  meal’s  prosperity.  Oddly  enough,  talking  to 
him,  the  feeling  of  shyness  left  her.  Their  minds  marched 
together.  They  didn’t  go  deep,  they  kept  to  the  surface 
of  things;  but  each  topic  one  of  them  touched  drew  from 
the  other  an  answering  spark. 

Dolly  had  a  kind  of  Aunt  Nelly  impertinence  of  which 
he  was  wholly  unconscious  and  for  which  Beryl  on  that 
account  forgave  him.  He  was  remarkably  unexpected. 
There  was  no  telling  what  he  would  say  next,  but  since 
Dolly  Grandison  said  it,  somehow  it  was  funny. 

This  gift  enabled  him  to  monopolise  Beryl  to  such  an 
extent  that  she  quite  neglected  the  callow  youth  in  the 
Blues  on  her  left.  Dolly,  however,  showed  his  good  nature 
and  a  sense  of  form  when  he  said  in  a  discreet  whisper, 
“Throw  a  word  to  the  pup  on  your  off-side.  He’s  a  reg’lar 
Croesus,  a  decentish  cove.” 
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There  was  something  fatherly  in  the  way  Dolly  spoke. 
Beryl  took  the  hint;  but  the  Croesus  on  the  off-side  was 
by  no  means  so  entertaining.  He  had  very  little  to  say  for 
himself  and  that  little  was  horses.  Rich  he  might  be,  a 
real  parti,  but  she  had  to  set  him  down  a  bore.  With  a 
sense  of  relief  she  returned  to  Mr.  Adolphus  Grandison  who 
had  been  having  equally  heavy  weather  with  Eunice. 

“Tired  of  diggin’  already.  You’ll  never  get  on  in  the 
world,  y’know,  if  you  don’t  learn  to  ply  that  little  bucket 
and  spade.” 

Beryl  wanted  to  inform  Mr.  Adolphus  Grandison  that 
he  was  an  impertinent  sweep,  having  had  a  longing  to  do 
so  several  times  already;  but  she  merely  laughed  cheer¬ 
fully  and  proceeded  to  deal  with  a  vol-au-vent. 

In  the  drawing-room  twenty  minutes  later,  whither  she 
retired  with  Aunt  Theresa,  her  three  cousins  and  Milly 
to  await  the  return  of  the  port-and-madeira  section  of  the 
party,  Beryl  had  to  correct  this  levity.  Dolly  Grandison  had 
made  her  laugh  throughout  a  meal  she  had  much  enjoyed. 
She  had  a  true  appreciation  of  good  food  and  good  wine, 
as  well  as  good  company ;  these  had  been  abundantly  pro¬ 
vided;  yet  more  than  once  she  had  felt  the  basilisk  eye  of 
Lettice  staring  at  her  across  the  epergne  in  the  centre  of 
the  dinner  table. 

Had  Beryl  been  in  a  mood  to  be  put  out  of  her  stride,  no 
doubt  that  cat  Lettice  would  have  done  it.  Lettice  knew 
her  besetting  weakness  and  it  was  her  nature  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it,  not  so  much  out  of  a  bad  heart,  but  simply 
because  she  was  one  of  those  who  cannot  resist  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  power  over  weaker  natures.  This  evening,  however, 
it  would  need  more  than  Lettice  to  upset  Beryl. 

“You  and  Dolly  Grandison  seemed  to  find  quite  a  good 
deal  to  say  to  one  another,”  Lettice  acidly  observed. 

“I  used  to  know  him  at  home,”  Beryl  countered. 

“Lady  Cornelia’s  secretary,  weren’t  you?” 

“Only  for  a  few  weeks.” 
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She  had  written  to  congratulate  Lettice  upon  her  engage¬ 
ment,  but  she  did  so  again.  “I  think  he’s  charming.” 
There  was  very  little  love  lost  between  Beryl  and  Lettice; 
it  was  a  matter  of  opposing  temperaments  rather  than 
actual  ill  will.  Both  were  difficult  and  wanted  a  lot  of 
knowing.  “Too  much  ego  in  her  cosmos,”  each  said  of  the 
other.  Still  both  tried  to  play  the  game  and  to  keep  from 
overt  acts  of  war.  It  was  easier  for  Lettice  who  had  the 
whiphand  socially;  for  Beryl,  feeling  the  inferiority  of  her 
own  position,  had  a  pride  that  was  ferocious. 

She  had  come  to  this  dinner  party,  however,  filled  to  the 
brim  with  high  resolutions.  No  matter  how  arrogantly 
Lettice  might  look  at  her,  Beryl  was  not  going  to  take 
offence.  In  order  to  get  anything  from  the  world  one  had 
to  cultivate  the  sovereign  faculty  of  bearing  with  Tom, 
Dick  and  Harry. 

While  they  talked  Beryl  knew  that  Lettice’s  gaze  of  im¬ 
perfectly  veiled  insolence  was  travelling  over  her.  First, 
the  new  frock,  then  the  freshly  shingled  head,  the  satin 
slippers,  Leonora’s  generous  gift,  and  finally  her  face  and 
the  amount  of  discreet  rouge — Beryl  hoped  the  amount  was 
discreet  without  much  caring  if  it  wasn’t — upon  it.  There 
was  a  subtle  impertinence  in  the  whole  procedure,  but 
though  Beryl  resented  it  keenly  she  met  the  eye  of  Lettice 
with  a  cool  smile. 

Lettice  was  puzzled  by  her:  that  was  clear.  She  had 
never  taken  pains  to  conceal  her  opinion  that  Beryl  was 
hopeless.  Last  year  she  had  been.  She  had  not  had  a  word 
to  say  for  herself,  she  had  felt  and  looked  inferior,  she  hadn’t 
a  penny  of  her  own  and  very  few  clothes ;  and  the  very  few 
clothes  she  had  not  known  how  to  wear.  But  since  then 
Beryl  had  come  on,  not  only  in  looks  but  in  manner;  she 
had  gained  confidence;  she  was  almost  a  woman  of  the 
world.  Lettice  could  not  make  her  out.  The  penniless 
daughter  of  a  country  parson  who  had  made  complete  hay 
of  his  life  ought  not  to  be  giving  herself  these  airs ;  to  Let- 
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tice  this  new  competence  of  Beryl’s  was  nothing  less  than 
“airs.”  She  dearly  wanted  to  snub  her,  but  for  some  reason 
it  was  not  so  easy  now. 

Unable  to  make  head  or  tail  of  this  funny  cousin,  the 
word  “funny”  was  a  great  favourite  with  Lettice,  she  turned 
aside  to  chaff  her  younger  sister  Eunice  on  the  subject  of 
Wally  Grandison  with  whom  she  had  not  been  as  successful 
at  the  dinner  table  as  Beryl  had  been  with  Dolly.  Then 
Aunt  Theresa  made  some  fatuous  remark — in  Beryl’s  judg¬ 
ment  all  remarks  of  Aunt  Theresa  were  more  or  less  fatu¬ 
ous — and  then  Milly  came  over  to  her,  and  like  the  very 
good  and  simple  thing  she  was,  told  Beryl  how  much  she  was 
enjoying  herself,  how  much  she  had  enjoyed  being  in  Scot¬ 
land  and  how  kind  was  Aunt  Theresa. 

There  was  no  subtlety  about  Milly.  She  took  things  as 
they  came,  having  the  highest  of  all  wisdom,  never  to  look 
a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth.  Her  elder  sister  envied  her. 
Milly,  somehow,  had  been  born  right.  She  was  as  good  as 
gold.  Beryl  felt  rather  proud  of  her;  Milly  did  infinitely 
more  credit  than  herself  to  the  stock  from  which  they 
sprang.  She  wore  her  clothes  very  well  too ;  Aunt  Theresa, 
whose  purse  was  by  no  means  unlimited,  had  been  extremely 
generous  in  the  matter.  Aunt  Theresa’s  brain  also  was  by 
no  means  unlimited,  yet  Beryl  could  not  deny  that  she  had 
fine  instincts. 

Milly  could  not  say  enough  in  praise  of  Aunt  Theresa. 

“She  would  like  to  have  done  more  for  you,  Beryl,  but 
she  thinks  you  are  a  kind  of  girl  who  is  only  happy  in 
making  a  career  for  herself.” 

That  showed  perception,  was  Beryl’s  private  thought:  it 
was  rather  above  the  usual  form  of  Aunt  Theresa.  But 
to  the  simple  Milly  she  merely  said:  “Yes,  I’m  a  queer 
sort  of  fish.” 

“Mums  says  you  are  earning  five  pounds  a  week  in  the 
City.  And  that  proves  you  are  very  clever.” 

“Rather  say  lucky,  my  dear.” 
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“No,  Beryl,  clever,  and  we  all  think  so.  It  shows — it 
shows  grit.  And  you’re  looking  ever  so  well,  Beryl.  I’ve 
never  seen  you  look  half  so  well  as  tonight.” 

Beryl  took  this  as  a  real  compliment,  it  was  so  unsisterly. 
She  blushed  with  pleasure  and  said  naively,  “Then  you 
think  this  new  effort  in  the  way  of  a  dress  a  success?” 

“It  suits  you  quite  perfectly.  Right  colour,  right  length, 
everything.  And  your  hair’s  lovely.  You  are  ever  so  much 
better  looking  than  Lettice  or  Eunice,  or  any  of  us,”  Milly 
Confided.  And  then  while  Beryl  basked  in  this  flattery, 
winch,  with  some  impatience  for  her  own  absurdity  she  did, 
the  door  opened  and  the  vanguard  of  the  port  drinkers 
appeared. 

The  entertainment  as  far  as  Beryl  was  concerned  soon 
petered  out.  Some  of  the  party  were  going  on  to  a  club 
for  dancing ;  Lettice  and  her  young  man  and  Wally  Grandi- 
son  and  Eunice.  Beryl  received  an  invitation  too,  but  she 
was  no  good  at  dancing.  She  had  had  so  little  practice 
and  she  didn’t  really  care  for  it;  besides  she  must  keep 
ever  before  her  the  problem  of  getting  back  to  Golden 
Hill.  Wise  to  decline,  lest  she  find  herself  landed  after 
midnight  with  a  long  and  expensive  taxi  drive. 

She  thanked  Aunt  Theresa  warmly  for  an  evening  she 
had  honestly  enjoyed.  Tucked  away  in  a  fairly  comfortable 
corner  of  her  bus  at  the  very  reasonable  hour  of  a  quarter 
past  ten,  this  modern  edition  of  Cinderella,  this  discreet 
reveller  could  only  regard  Aunt  Theresa’s  dinner  party, 
to  which  she  had  looked  forward  with  dread,  as  a  triumph. 


XXXI 

The  next  few  weeks  were  given  up  to  “Virginity.”  On 
Leonora’s  advice,  Beryl  decided  to  finish  the  story  out  of 
hand.  It  was  always  best,  said  Leonora,  out  of  her  long 
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stocking  of  wise  saws,  wherefrom  she  so  freely  sprinkled 
her  life  and  her  writings,  to  strike  while  the  iron  was  hot. 
Inspiration  might  dry  up,  the  writer  might  lose  interest; 
there  were  a  hundred  dangers  to  guard  against. 

Beryl  did  not  feel  this  at  all  likely;  the  whole  thing  had 
caught  her  imagination;  the  characters  and  their  actions 
had  come  alive.  But  she  made  up  her  mind  to  finish  by 
Christmas  and  she  ventured  a  hope  that  by  then  it  would 
be  meet  for  the  eye  of  Mr.  J.  Transome  Beilis. 

That,  to  be  sure,  was  partly  Leonora’s  idea.  Intensely 
businesslike,  she  did  not  believe  in  hanging  things  up.  Beryl, 
with  so  many  calls  upon  her  purse  and  her  new  furniture 
and  her  new  frock  to  pay  for  and  the  doubt  as  to  how 
her  five  pounds  a  week  was  likely  to  continue,  must  now  look 
on  the  financial  aspect.  Leonora  had  begun  by  warning 
her  that  she  must  not  expect  to  find  money  in  “Virginity.” 
Still,  one  never  quite  knew.  Privately,  Leonora  was  coming 
to  believe  as  the  story  grew  in  power  and  felicity  that  it 
might  even  have  the  luck  not  only  to  find  a  publisher  but 
also  a  public.  Many  a  worse  piece  of  work  had  made  a  pot 
of  money  for  its  author. 

Miss  X  plied  a  busy  pen.  Every  evening  after  a  light 
supper,  often  before  breakfast,  the  half  of  Saturday,  the 
whole  of  Sunday,  “Virginity”  made  progress.  Beryl  was 
far  too  modest  to  take  all  the  credit,  if  credit  there  might 
be ;  Leonora’s  practicality  was  a  help  in  a  hundred  ways. 

Not  for  nothing  had  Leonora  served  a  long  apprentice¬ 
ship  to  the  craft.  She  was  not  herself  creative,  even  the 
meagre  success  she  had  won  had  cost  enormous  labour, 
yet  for  that  very  reason  she  was  firmly  grounded  in  first 
principles.  She  knew  how  the  game  should  be  played  even 
if  Nature  had  denied  her  the  requisite  tools. 

Beryl,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  power  of  visualisation 
which  Leonora  totally  lacked,  she  had  an  original  and  amus¬ 
ing  mind,  at  any  rate  on  paper,  although  in  conversation, 
oddly  enough,  very  rarely;  also  she  had  stowed  away  in 
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“a  queer  rag  bag  of  a  brain”  a  good  deal  of  out-of-the-way 
social  knowledge,  some  of  which  was  first-hand  experience 
but  most  of  which  was  inheritance. 

In  the  sight  of  Leonora  here  was  the  equipment  of  a  real 
novelist.  Of  course  the  stuff  was  crude,  but  it  was  alive. 
Her  types  simply  came  out  of  the  page  and  hit  you  between 
the  eyes.  Leonora  E.  Conquest  grew  ever  more  hopeful ; 
but  she  was  wise  enough  not  to  say  so. 

At  last  came  the  great  hour,  it  was  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  third  Sunday  in  November,  when  Beryl 
copied  out  on  her  portable  the  last  paragraph  of  the  final 
chapter.  Many  erasures  there  had  been,  many  pullings 
about,  many  writings  in,  but  there  at  last  the  thing  was, 
more  or  less  as  she  wanted  it :  “Virginity,  by  Miss  X.”  In 
the  course  of  the  day  she  would  yield  to  the  fearful  joy 
of  reading  the  script  through  once  more ;  and  then  if  Leo¬ 
nora  approved,  she  would  wrap  it  in  brown  paper  and  on 
Monday  morning  take  it  with  her  to  the  office  and  intro¬ 
duce  it  to  the  august  notice  of  Mr.  J.  Transome  Beilis. 

Such  a  programme  verged  upon  pure  cheek.  But,  said 
Leonora,  everybody  has  to  have  a  beginning.  Even  Jane 
Austen  had  to  have  a  beginning,  not  to  mention  Madame 
Dumbleton  Day,  Laetitia  Longborn  Gentle,  Miss  Carinthia 
Small  and  the  shining  host  who  overflowed  the  shelves  of 
Mudie. 

They  fried  sausages  for  breakfast  over  the  nonpareil  super 
gas  cooker.  Sunday  was  their  feast  day,  for  it  was  then 
they  had  time  for  culinary  matters.  Breakfast  on  Sunday, 
which  they  could  prepare  at  leisure  and  linger  over  as 
long  as  they  chose,  had  become  quite  an  institution  at 
Garden  Mansions.  This  morning,  however,  they  did  not 
linger  so  long  as  usual ;  and  as  soon  as  the  table  was  clear 
and  the  pots  washed,  they  made  up  a  rare  fire,  lit  cigarettes 
and  fell  to  upon  a  thrilling  task. 

“It’s  even  better  than  I  thought,”  was  Leonora’s  verdict 
as  she  re-read  chapter  one.  She  went  delightedly  on,  page 
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by  page,  stopping  now  and  then  to  read  out  a  bit  particu¬ 
larly  choice.  “Your  Lady  Charlotte  is  a  jewel.  But  the 
whole  thing  goes  like  a  house  on  fire.  Honestly,  Beryl, 
it’s  almost  the  best  thing  of  its  kind  I’ve  ever  read.” 

There  is  much  virtue  in  “almost,”  but  the  author  was 
enchanted.  She  could  not  stifle  a  feeling,  all  the  same,  that 
friendship  was  getting  away  with  the  critic.  Not  conscious 
herself  of  having  done  anything  out  of  the  rut,  if  merit 
there  was  it  was  hardly  the  fruit  of  pains ;  it  sprang  from 
a  mind  which  had  the  luck  to  be  “just  so.” 

Still,  a  red  letter  Sunday.  It  was  delightful  to  feel  the 
thing  was  finished  at  last,  apart  from  the  joy  of  listening 
to  frank  and  generous  enthusiasm. 

“First  thing  tomorrow,”  exulted  Leonora,  “you  will  put 
this  babe  into  the  hands  of  J.  Transome  B.,  and  we’ll  just 
see  what  he  does  with  it.” 

It  only  remained  for  Beryl  to  obey.  The  moment  was 
chosen  with  care.  True  to  his  habit,  Mr.  Beilis  did  not 
turn  up  at  the  office  on  Monday  morning  till  nearly  eleven. 
He  glanced  through  his  letters,  then  came  an  hour’s  slow 
and  painful  dictation.  And  then  the  psychic  instant.  Shyly 
and  nervously,  a  mass  of  secret  qualms,  Miss  X  laid  very 
gently  the  brown  paper  parcel  on  the  sacred  writing  table. 

“What  have  you  there,  Miss  Lancelot-Chetwynd?” 

Mr.  Beilis  was  under  the  impression  that  she  was  re¬ 
turning  a  manuscript  he  had  asked  her  to  read.  Twice  al¬ 
ready,  to  her  secret  pleasure  and  to  the  secret  annoyance 
of  Leonora,  he  had  sought  her  opinion  of  novels  submitted 
to  the  firm  by  new  writers.  As  her  sex  formed  the  staple  of 
the  fiction  market  he  felt  that  her  instinct  in  such  matters 
was  likely  to  have  value.  Beryl  was  flattered,  but  to 
prefer  the  judgment  of  such  a  novice  to  that  of  an  expert 
like  Leonora  was  absurd. 

Miss  Lancelot-Chetwynd  finding  sudden  difficulty  with 
her  voice,  never,  never  had  she  been  so  self-conscious,  J. 
Transome  Beilis  laid  a  casual  finger  on  the  brown  paper 
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parcel  and  wholly  misunderstanding  the  nature  of  the 
contents  said:  “I  hope  you  think  well  of  it.” 

Beryl’s  laugh  was  short,  dry  and  nervous.  The  ice  had 
to  be  broken  somehow.  “I  shouldn’t  be  speaking  the  truth 
if  I  didn’t,”  she  found  the  wit  to  say  after  a  pause  that  was 
a  form  of  coma. 

J.  Transome  Beilis  was  frankly  puzzled.  Why  this  em¬ 
barrassed  reluctance?  Her  opinion  committed  her  to  noth¬ 
ing,  yet  she  spoke  as  if  the  fate  of  the  world  hung  on  it. 

“The  fact  is,”  said  Beryl,  reading  J.  Transome  Beilis  like 
an  open  page,  “this  happens  to  be  a  novel  of  my  own.” 

He  took  the  blow  like  a  man.  “I  see,  I  see.  By  Jove,” 
and  he  suddenly  laughed  wholeheartedly.  “I  hadn’t  realised 
that  you  had  these  ambitions.” 

“May  I  ask  you  to  be  kind  enough  to  look  at  it?” 

“Certainly  I  will,  certainly  I  will.”  J.  Transome  Beilis 
had  a  trick  of  repeating  his  phrases  on  occasions  of  magni¬ 
tude.  “Only  too  delighted,  only  too  delighted.  But  of 
course” — the  genial  employer  was  suddenly  merged  in  the 
wary  publisher — “you  do  understand,  don’t  you,  that  as  far 
as  manuscripts  submitted  to  This  House  are  concerned  the 
acceptances  work  out  at  rather  less  than  one  per  cent?” 

Beryl  understood  that  only  too  well ;  and  she  did  not  find 
the  reminder  very  reassuring.  Her  courage,  which  at  the 
outset  of  this  interview  had  not  been  high,  took  a  sudden 
dive  into  her  neat  suede  shoes.  Still,  the  head  of  the  firm 
had  promised  faithfully  to  read  “Virginity,”  and  that,  after 
all,  was  something. 


XXXII 

A  week  passed,  a  time  of  keen  suspense,  for  in  the  whole 
course  of  it  not  once  did  J.  Transome  Beilis  refer  to  the 
delicate  task  his  private  secretary  had  thrust  upon  him. 
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Outwardly  there  was  nothing  to  tell  her  his  attitude  to 
the  work  upon  which  he  was  sitting  in  judgment.  As  al¬ 
ways  he  was  never  failing  in  chivalry.  It  was  really  very 
agreeable  to  serve  that  kind  of  employer.  He  had  the  art 
of  studying  one’s  feelings  without  appearing  to  do  so;  he 
never  wholly  forgot  that  he  was  a  public  school  and  Uni¬ 
versity  man  and  she  was  the  niece  of  an  earl. 

A  bald  precis  might  seem  to  convey  a  shade  of  ill  nature. 
If  so  it  was  far  from  the  intention  of  Miss  X.  She  had  every 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  J.  Transome  Beilis;  and  his  present 
silence  might  be  a  further  cause  for  gratitude. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  a  little  exasperating.  That  long 
week  of  silence  meant  a  state  of  repressed  emotion.  How 
hard  it  was  to  possess  one’s  soul  in  patience.  Saturday 
came  at  last  and  she  half  decided  to  ask  to  be  told  the  worst. 

Leonora,  however,  a  much  cooler  and  surer  hand — of 
course  she  did  not  happen  to  be  the  author  of  the  work — 
held  that  any  such  amateurish  precipitancy  would  be  un¬ 
wise.  “Let  him  speak  in  his  own  time,”  was  her  counsel. 
“And  after  all,  silence  isn’t  a  bad  sign.  He’s  a  busy  man. 
Besides,  it’s  a  kind  of  thing  no  publisher  would  care  to  give 
an  opinion  of  at  once.  I  daresay  he’ll  take  two  or  three 
opinions  before  he  opens  up.” 

To  Beryl,  in  her  state  of  tension,  delay  was  a  little  in¬ 
human.  But  Leonora  saw  it  otherwise.  “You  can’t  expect 
an  immediate  verdict.  And  if  it  comes  it  won’t  be  favour¬ 
able.” 

Sunday  verged  upon  tribulation.  Beryl  filled  in  some  of 
it  by  heroically  faring  to  Horridge  Town  and  drinking  tea. 
This  was  an  assertion  of  human  stoicism,  a  part  of  the  self- 
discipline  necessary  to  become  a  good  mixer ;  also  it  was 
in  deference  to  her  mother’s  wishes.  Mums  had  made  a 
special  point  of  her  keeping  in  touch  with  Aunt  Gracey,  who 
had  rather  alarmed  Mums  in  one  of  her  letters.  Aunt 
Gracey  had  said  that  London  was  a  terrible  place,  and  that 
young  girls  living  entirely  on  their  own  were  much  exposed 
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to  danger.  So  it  would  ease  Mums’  mind,  and  of  course 
Aunt  Gracey’s,  if  she  would  visit  Albion  Villa  as  often  as 
possible. 

Beryl  managed  to  survive  Sunday  tea.  Its  votaries  were 
less  thick  on  the  ground  than  on  her  former  pilgrimage. 
Mybel  and  Ike  were  flying  around  somewhere  in  the  car; 
Syd  and  Ireen  were  dancing  or  at  a  cinema,  Uncle  Pidd 
was  not  sure  which,  but  he  deplored  them  equally;  only 
Elfie  and  Aunt  Gracey  remained,  and  these  Beryl  could 
regard  as  friends. 

“You’ve  fairly  put  the  comether  on  Ike,”  confided  Elfie. 
“He  talks  of  you  so  much  Mybel  gets  quite  shirty.  You’re 
so  aristocratic,  he  says.  But  that’s  because  of  your  two 
hyphens.  He’d  give  his  eyes  to  take  one  of  them  off  you 
and  tack  it  on  to  himself  by  deed  poll.  Gregory  Lancelot 
Moses,  it  would  be  a  bit  of  a  mouthful,  but  we  should  have 
Ike  as  proud  as  a  peacock  with  two  tails.” 

“It’s  a  shame  to  laugh  at  him.”  Beryl  at  all  costs  was 
determined  to  mix.  “I  think  Mabel  is  a  lucky  girl.” 

“I’m  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  lovey,  that’s  what  I  think.” 
Aunt  Gracey  spoke  with  fervour.  “If  Elfie  and  you  are 
half  as  lucky  you’ll  have  no  reason  to  complain.” 

Elfie  had  the  good  taste  not  to  loose  the  family  guffaw 
at  his  mother’s  naivety.  He  was  content  to  wink  very  de¬ 
murely  at  Beryl.  This  archness  recalled  Dolly  Grandison. 
None  the  less,  she  was  developing  a  sneaking  regard  for 
Elfie.  He  had  far  more  perception  than  the  others.  When 
every  tongue  at  Albion  Villa  was  hostile,  this  young  man 
had  been  a  friend.  Elfie  had  the  instincts  of  a  sportsman 
at  any  rate,  even  if  no  power  on  earth  would  make  him  a 
gentleman. 

Time  you  went  back,  0  Snob,  to  Golden  Hill. 

On  Monday  morning,  towards  noon,  came  a  reference  of 
High  Olympus  to  a  momentous  subject. 

“By  the  way,  Miss  Lancelot-Chetwynd,”  suddenly  re¬ 
marked  Mr.  J.  Transome  Beilis  swivelling  round  upon  her 
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in  his  revolving  chair.  “That  manuscript  you  were  kind 
enough  to  let  me  read,  I  can’t  quite  make  up  my  mind 
about  it.  Do  you  mind  if  I  show  it  to  Colquhoun?” 

“Oh,  not  at  all,”  murmured  Beryl.  Yet  her  flag  was 
down. 

Colquhoun  was  a  critic  of  renown  and  the  firm  had  great 
faith  in  his  judgment.  Beryl  felt  it  was  like  bringing  a 
nasmyth  hammer  to  bear  on  a  butterfly.  She  was  very 
despondent. 

Leonora,  however,  with  the  courage  that  was  so  endear¬ 
ing,  was  able  to  show  a  happier  side  to  the  picture.  In  her 
view  there  was  no  need  to  fear  Colquhoun.  He  was  more 
than  likely  to  decide  against  the  story,  but  the  fact  of 
Mr.  Beilis  asking  for  his  opinion  showed  that  he  was  doubt¬ 
ful  of  his  own ;  yet  their  united  verdict,  even  if  adverse, 
could  not  rob  the  work  of  its  merit.  Leonora  was  unshaken 
in  that ;  she  remained  very  sound  there.  If  Groves  and 
Hubbersty  knew  their  business  they  would  certainly  make 
an  offer  for  “Virginity” ;  if  they  did  not,  there  were  other 
purveyors  of  fiction  in  the  city  of  London  who  probably 
knew  how  to  conduct  their  business  better. 

As  always  in  heavy  weather  Leonora  proved  a  rock. 
Beryl  could  not  disguise  from  herself  that  the  omens  were 
adverse.  Throughout  the  week  that  followed  Mr.  Beilis 
maintained  an  invincible  silence.  He  let  fall  no  hint  as 
to  what  the  final  judgment  was  likely  to  be. 

Beryl,  having  been  so  unwise  as  to  put  hope  in  the  saddle, 
felt  miserably  let  down  when  Sunday  came  again  and 
Messrs.  Groves  and  Hubbersty  still  lingered,  to  quote  Mr. 
J.  Transome  Beilis,  in  the  valley  of  decision.  It  was  a  long 
and  cheerless  day.  Leonora,  who,  no  matter  what  rebuffs 
fate  might  hold,  had  acquired  the  habit  of  incessant  toil 
and  never  wasted  a  moment  of  her  precious  time,  urged 
Beryl  to  start  upon  something  else.  It  would  take  her  mind 
off  the  verdict,  and  if  it  went  against  her,  a  new  idea  would 
be  a  means  of  keeping  her  upon  the  course. 
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This,  however,  was  a  counsel  of  perfection.  All  the  morn¬ 
ing  Beryl  tended  a  new  idea  germinating  in  her  mind,  but 
to  no  purpose.  Early  in  the  afternoon  she  gave  it  up  as  a 
bad  job;  and  in  duty  bound  resigned  herself  to  paying  a 
call  at  Grosvenor  Place. 

It  was  not  until  the  morning  of  the  following  Wednesday 
that  Mr.  J.  Transome  Beilis  referred  again  to  the  matter. 
And  then  abruptly,  without  any  preface,  he  informed  Beryl 
that  Colquhoun  had  read  “Virginity,”  and,  as  it  seemed,  to 
the  surprise  of  the  head  of  the  firm,  the  judgment  of  Col¬ 
quhoun  was  not  absolutely  unfavourable.  Mr.  J.  Transome 
Beilis  was  careful  not  to  put  it  higher.  Colquhoun  did  not 
much  like  the  title,  and  of  course  he  had  not  been  told  who 
the  author  was,  but  in  some  respects  he  thought  the  effort 
showed  a  certain  amount  of  promise. 

While  J.  Transome  Beilis  conducted  a  lengthy  and  rather 
gloomy  preamble  Beryl  felt  her  heart  in  her  shoes.  It  was 
his  method,  she  was  sure,  of  tempering  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb.  Yet  at  the  end  of  a  good  deal  of  not  very 
constructive  criticism,  a  surprise  emerged.  “To  end  a  long 
story,”  said  J.  Transome  Beilis  refixing  his  eyeglass  and 
then  proceeding  to  toy  with  a  brass  paper-weight,  “Colqu¬ 
houn  thinks  This  House” — J.  Transome  Beilis  always  spoke 
of  Groves  and  Hubbersty  as  This  House,  particularly  in 
moments  of  this  kind — “might  possibly  do  worse  than  give 
the  matter  serious  consideration.” 

Such  a  glow  of  rapture  came  into  the  eyes  of  the  author 
that  J.  Transome  Beilis  tried  to  keep  her  from  a  conclusion 
altogether  too  hasty.  “But,”  he  proceeded  solemnly,  “Col¬ 
quhoun  does  not  see  any  money  in  it,  and  I  am  bound  to 
say,  neither  do  I.” 

Once  more  Beryl’s  heart  sank.  It  was  really  too  bad. 

“Still” — J.  Transome  Beilis  fixed  his  eyeglass  again — 
“Colquhoun  thinks  it  shows  considerable  promise,  con¬ 
siderable  promise  and  on  the  whole  I  am  inclined  not  to 
disagree  with  him.  Of  course  it’s  obviously  a  first  effort, 
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and  as  such,  please  forgive  my  saying  quite  frankly,  it  is 
likely  to  have  very  little  commercial  value.  But,  as  Colqu- 
houn  thinks  the  author,  if  judiciously  encouraged,  might  one 
day  write  something  much  better,  he  is  rather  inclined  to 
advise  This  House  to  consider  the  question  seriously.” 

Again  the  look  of  rapture  sprang  to  the  eyes  of  the 
author;  again  the  head  of  the  firm  took  pains  to  moderate 
it. 

“Of  course  it’s  very  outspoken  and  it’s  very  cynical,  the 
tone  and  feeling  are  excessively  modern,  and  Colquhoun  says 
the  heroine  is  not  altogether  his  idea  of  a  nice  girl,  and  I’m 
afraid  I  agree  with  him,  so  you  see  that  even  if  our  de¬ 
cision  is  favourable  a  good  deal  of  toning  down  may  be 
necessary.  And  Colquhoun  is  inclined  to  consider  the  title 
a  little — er — shall  we  say — vulgar.” 

Beryl  candidly  thought  so,  too.  And  though  she  was 
feeling  very  tongue-tied  and  her  ears  were  burning  and  her 
head  was  muzzy,  she  was  able  to  remark :  “But  novels  ap¬ 
peal  mainly  to  vulgar  people,  don’t  they?” 

J.  Transome  Beilis  offered  no  comment  upon  that,  be¬ 
yond  refixing  his  eyeglass  once  more  and  looking  at  Beryl 
as  if  he  did  not  quite  understand  her.  To  put  the  matter 
shortly,  that  appeared  to  be  the  effect  her  novel  had  upon 
him  and  even  upon  Colquhoun.  They  did  not  seem  quite 
to  understand  it ;  they  did  not  seem  to  know  what  the  author 
was  getting  at. 

Finally  J.  Transome  Beilis  said,  “Colquhoun  is  lunching 
with  me  tomorrow  at  the  Helicon.  I  will  have  another  talk 
with  him  about  it.  By  the  end  of  the  week  I  hope  to  give 
you  a  decision,  but  in  the  meantime  let  me  say  this :  Don’t 
be  discouraged  if  the  last  word  of  This  House  should  be 
unfavourable.” 

Mr.  J.  Transome  Beilis  had  already  proved  himself  a 
kindly  man,  a  humane  man,  his  secretary  would  always  be 
willing  to  pay  him  that  tribute,  but  had  he  lain  awake  all 
night  with  such  an  end  in  view,  he  could  have  hit  upon  no 
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surer  plan  of  dashing  the  hopes  of  the  author  of  “Vir¬ 
ginity.” 

Twenty  minutes  later  Beryl  went  out  to  lunch  with 
Leonora.  As  they  walked  along  the  narrow  pavement  of 
Ave  Maria  Alley  she  was  on  the  verge  of  tears.  After 
playing  mouse  to  the  over-conscientious  cat  of  Mr.  Beilis 
the  victim  suffered  a  reaction.  But  when  all  the  details 
had  been  rendered  with  great  fidelity  to  Leonora  E.  Con¬ 
quest,  while  Beryl  toyed  with  food  she  could  hardly  bring 
herself  to  look  at,  the  view  of  her  friend  was  by  no  means 
so  gloomy. 

“He’s  not  rejected  it  yet,”  said  Leonora.  “And  if  he’s 
not  an  utter  fool — mind,  I  don’t  say  he  isn’t — he  won’t. 
But  what  you  have  to  realise  is,  publishers  are  like  news¬ 
paper  editors:  their  minds  don’t  move  on  the  lines  of  ordi¬ 
nary  folk.  They  are  frightened  by  a  queer  bogy  they  call 
the  Public.  Well,  my  child,  there  ain’t  no  such  thing  as 
the  Public,  not  as  they  see  it,  anyway.  It’s  a  bogy  that 
only  exists  in  their  own  minds.  When  they  have  to  deal 
with  novices  like  you  and  me  out  pops  the  ghastly  thing 
they  call  the  Public.  But  they  know  no  better  than  that 
glass  of  warm  milk  what  the  Public  will  like  and  what  it 
won’t  like.  They  simply  waste  their  own  time  and  ours 
whey  they  gas  about  the  Public ;  they  make  me  tired.” 

“It  doesn’t  alter  the  fact,  Leonora,  that  he’s  going  to  turn 
down  ‘Virginity.’  ” 

“Nothing  of  the  kind.”  The  expert  took  a  sip  of  her 
favourite  beverage.  “It’s  an  odds  on  chance  that  J.  Tran- 
some  Beilis  will  make  you  an  offer  for  it.  I  don’t  say  it 
won’t  be  against  his  private  judgment;  from  what  he’s  said 
to  you  he’s  a  bigger  fool  than  one  expects  a  publisher  to  be ; 
but  I  still  think  that  solemn  fathead  Colquhoun  will  keep 
him  on  the  rails.  However,  we  shall  see.  And  in  any  case 
it’s  too  early  yet  to  advertise  the  time  of  the  funeral.” 

In  spite  of  this  robust  optimism  Beryl  could  hardly  look 
at  her  curried  prawns.  She  felt  much  too  miserable. 
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Before  the  dawn  ’tis  ever  the  darkest  hour.  Somers 
Meeking,  that  standby  of  the  house  of  Groves  and  Hubber- 
sty,  had  long  ago  made  the  saying  his  own.  Had  Beryl 
been  as  well  up  in  the  works  of  that  author  as  most  people 
it  must  have  recurred  to  her  on  the  following  Saturday 
morning  with  crushing  force. 

Mr.  J.  Transome  Beilis  in  the  act  of  leaving  the  office  to 
catch  the  1.20  to  Surbiton,  with  characteristic  abruptness 
remarked:  “By  the  way,  Miss  Lancelot-Chetwynd,  you’ll 
be  interested  to  know  that  This  House  has  decided  to  make 
you  an  offer  for  ‘Virginity.’  If  you  care  to  accept  it  and 
will  consent  to  a  few  alterations  that  Colquhoun  has  sug¬ 
gested,  the  book  can  be  put  in  hand  soon  after  Christmas 
and  we  may  be  able  to  bring  it  out  in  the  spring.  How¬ 
ever,  we’ll  go  into  the  matter  further  on  Monday.” 

Beryl  was  not  able  to  muster  a  word  before  Mr.  J.  Tran¬ 
some  Beilis,  who  had  not  left  himself  any  too  much  time, 
was  speeding  towards  the  1.20. 

The  bouleversement  was  complete.  Although  Beryl  had 
earmarked  her  week’s  salary  for  other  and  more  lawful  pur¬ 
poses,  she  felt  bound  to  celebrate  the  most  glorious  hour  in 
her  life,  for  so  it  was,  by  standing  a  true  friend  and  shrewd 
adviser  a  luncheon  that  was  a  luncheon. 

She  moved  on  air  to  a  convenient  bus,  she  boarded  it  with 
the  same  rapturous  feeling,  she  led  the  way  into  Pelle¬ 
grini’s,  hard  by  Charing  Cross,  she  ordered  lobster  Nieu- 
berg,  roast  chicken  and  white  wine  in  a  condition  so  exaltee 
it  was  perilously  near  a  trance.  Perhaps  it  needed  that  state 
of  being  to  excuse  an  act  of  such  wanton  extravagance. 
She  knew  only  too  well  that  so  it  was,  but  she  would  have 
been  more  than  human  or  she  would  have  been  less,  even 
with  the  vicarage  still  unpainted  and  new  furniture  and  a 
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new  frock  only  half  paid  for,  had  she  not  kicked  over  the 
traces  for  once  in  her  life. 

The  terms  duly  offered  on  Monday  morning  by  J.  Tran- 
some  Beilis  were  not  exciting,  but  in  Leonora’s  opinion 
they  might  have  been  worse.  “Virginity”  was  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  on  a  ten  per  cent  royalty  basis  with  an  advance  of 
twenty-five  pounds  on  the  day  of  publication,  which  would 
probably  be  in  the  early  spring.  To  Beryl’s  relief,  Mr. 
Beilis  laid  no  particular  stress  upon  textual  alterations  in 
the  work  itself ;  they  could  deal  with  those  later.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  not  enamoured  of  the  title,  but  having 
discussed  it  with  Colquhoun  he  agreed  with  that  authority 
it  might  be  as  good  as  a  better.  Finally,  said  Mr.  J. 
Transome  Beilis,  who  in  matters  of  business  was  caution 
itself,  Miss  Lancelot-Chetwynd  must  not  expect  to  get  rich 
on  the  proceeds  of  her  first  novel.  If  sales  covered  the 
advance  of  twenty-five  pounds  she  must  consider  that  she 
had  done  very  well. 

Unlike  Leonora  E.  Conquest,  the  head  of  the  firm  was 
not  an  optimist.  He  neither  praised  the  work  nor  blamed 
the  author;  in  fact  he  did  not  seem  to  hold  an  opinion  of 
his  own,  but  if  called  upon  to  express  one  he  invariably  took 
refuge  behind  the  mysterious  Colquhoun.  However,  he 
made  it  clear  that  the  last  thing  J.  Transome  Beilis  antici¬ 
pated  was  to  gain  anything  financially  by  the  venture. 

“So  like  a  publisher,”  said  Leonora  when  she  and  Beryl 
came  to  discuss  these  terms,  which  they  rather  breathlessly 
did  at  the  A.B.C.  “According  to  their  own  account  they 
do  business  simply  for  the  love  of  mankind.  You  never 
hear  of  them  making  any  money,  yet  somehow  they  gener¬ 
ally  manage  to  live  W.i.,  and  send  their  boys  to  Eton. 
Still,  child,  I  don’t  think  you  need  complain  of  J.  Transome 
B.  His  way  of  coming  down  to  brass  tacks  is  a  publisher’s 
all  over,  but  he’s  given  you  a  square  deal.” 

“Twenty-five  pounds,”  said  Beryl,  who,  however,  did  not 
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question  for  a  moment  the  perfect  integrity  of  her  em¬ 
ployer. 

“It’s  no  need  to  stop  at  that.  After  all,  you  get  ten  per 
cent  from  the  first  copy ;  there’s  not  another  firm  in  London 
who  would  give  more.” 

“But  it’ll  only  just  about  pay  Madame  Noyau’s  bill.” 

“Yes,  cherie,  but  don’t  forget  if  you  happen  to  click  these 
terms  might  easily  bring  you  a  Rolls.  The  chances  are 
that  you  won’t.  Your  stuff,  to  my  mind,  is  a  bit  too  edu¬ 
cated  for  the  mob,  but  one  never  knows;  before  now  it’s 
been  known  to  go  bald-headed  for  something  really  good. 
Anyhow  you  ought  to  consider  yourself  one  of  the  luckiest 
people  alive  to  have  your  first  book  accepted  by  a  high 
class  firm.” 

Beryl  humbly  agreed.  She  had  got  her  goods  to  market 
in  quite  a  miraculous  way;  and  she  could  only  conclude 
that  such  an  achievement  owed  rather  more  to  Leonora  E. 
Conquest  than  to  her  shy  and  diffident  self. 

“Don’t  you  believe  it,”  said  Leonora.  “From  beginning 
to  end  the  whole  thing  is  your  pidgin.  I’ve  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  simply  nothing,  in  any  way  that  counts.  And 
if  you  want  my  private  opinion,  Miss  Beryl  Spencer- 
Lancelot-Chetwynd,  you’re  a  bit  of  a  genius.  The  world 
may  not  find  it  out  immediately,  but  that’s  my  opinion ;  and 
I  offer  it  as  a  free  gift,  just  for  what  it  is  worth.” 

Beryl  shook  her  head  and  sighed.  If  only  she  could  ac¬ 
cept  it ! 
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Christmas,  that  year,  by  good  luck,  fell  upon  a  Thurs¬ 
day.  Beryl  therefore  had  leave  of  absence  from  Wednes¬ 
day  evening  until  Monday  morning.  Funds  were  low,  but 
she  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  spend  her  holiday  with 
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her  family  at  Darleyfield-in-the-Vale.  She  was  devoted  to 
them  all;  and  though  she  had  found  life  at  the  vicarage 
most  trying  latterly  and  no  doubt  would  again  if  called  upon 
to  pass  any  considerable  part  of  it  there,  she  was  not  really 
selfish,  and  was  seldom  happier  than  when  shouldering  her 
share  of  the  responsibilities  and  helping  Mums  to  shoulder 
hers. 

The  fact  that  Beryl  for  the  time  being  was  more  or  less 
independent  financially  and  that  her  purse  could  serve  their 
need  gave  a  tang  to  this  brief  Yuletide  visit.  As  a  family 
they  were  intensely  united.  One  and  all  were  touchingly 
glad  to  see  her.  Even  Tom,  who  had  four  days’  leave  from 
the  Bank,  and  Dick  who  had  four  days’  leave  from  the 
Providential,  were  able  to  share  in  a  royal  welcome.  Milly 
was  the  only  one  of  the  family  who  did  not  appear  at  the 
vicarage.  She  was  spending  Christmas  in  Grosvenor  Place. 
They  seemed  quite  to  have  taken  to  her ;  anyhow  she  was 
much  at  home  there;  and  it  was  understood  that  Aunt 
Theresa  was  making  plans  for  her  future. 

Beryl  had  settled  down  wonderfully  in  her  second  stay 
in  London.  She  had  been  lucky  enough  to  fall  in  with  a 
very  good  firm;  also  she  had  found  a  cheap  and  comfort¬ 
able  flat.  One  way  and  another  things  had  turned  out  as 
well  as  she  had  any  reason  to  expect ;  nay,  they  had  turned 
out  very  much  better,  yet  the  elated,  rather  bewildered 
author  of  “Virginity”  was  careful  to  give  her  family  no 
inkling  of  that  work.  Time  enough  to  do  so  when  it  had 
made  its  bow  to  the  public. 

She  was  a  far  more  established  person  now  than  the 
rather  hunted  creature  who  had  left  home  a  few  months 
ago  for  a  second  conflict  with  a  bleak  world.  Not  only  was 
she  more  secure,  but  she  had  learned  a  great  deal,  she  was 
better  able  to  stand  up  to  things.  All  the  same,  she  was 
on  a  slender  financial  margin;  with  so  many  calls  upon 
her  she  needed  every  penny  she  could  earn.  The  vicarage 
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looked  more  dilapidated  than  ever,  but  she  could  not  see 
where  the  money  was  coming  from  to  put  it  right. 

On  Christmas  Day  at  morning  service  she  took  over  her 
duties  at  the  organ.  William  Knipe,  the  postman’s  George, 
her  deputy,  so  far  was  only  a  qualified  success.  He  was 
painstaking  but  not  brilliant;  anyhow  Papa,  who  really 
understood  music,  was  very  temperate  in  his  praise  of 
George. 

In  the  afternoon  Beryl  walked  to  the  other  end  of  the 
village  to  see  Dr.  Philby.  He  was  at  home,  as  it  happened, 
although  she  was  rather  afraid  he  wouldn’t  be.  In  any 
case  he  was  an  excuse  for  a  walk  after  a  rather  Christmassy 
luncheon,  in  which  Mums’  pork  and  mince  pies,  made  by 
herself  after  her  own  mother’s  recipes,  played  what  actors 
call  “the  heavy  lead.” 

The  old  man  was  nursing  a  powerful  cold.  He  was  in 
dressing  gown  and  slippers,  toasting  his  sides  at  an  excellent 
fire,  with  a  bowl  of  hot  and  pungent  toddy  at  his  elbow. 

“You’re  welcome  as  the  flowers  in  May,”  was  his  greeting, 
as  Beryl  invaded  a  cosy  sitting-room.  “I’m  glad  to  see 
’ee,  as  we  say  in  this  parish,  although  I’m  pretty  certain 
to  give  you  a  murrain  of  some  kind.  However,  now  you 
are  here,  park  yourself  in  yonder  chair  and  tell  me  how 
wags  the  vast  metropolis.” 

Beryl  did  so.  She  was  careful  not  to  paint  her  life  as 
couleur  de  rose,  at  the  same  time  she  was  bound  to  own 
things  might  be  much  worse. 

“Have  you  fixed  yourself  up  yet  with  a  young  man?” 

“Not  yet,”  said  Beryl  imperturbably. 

“Oh,  well,  there’s  plenty  of  time.  And  as  you  are  grow¬ 
ing  better  looking  the  longer  you  delay — within  reason,  of 
course — the  higher  your  value  in  the  market.” 

It  would  have  been  easy  to  take  offence  at  this  candour, 
but  she  understood  his  notation.  He  prided  himself  upon 
being  outwardly  a  mass  of  thorns.  Always,  moreover,  he 
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treated  her  like  a  daughter;  having  ushered  her  into  the 
world  he  felt  entitled  to  do  so. 

“I  hope  you  really  mean  what  you  say  about  my  getting 
better  looking.”  Such  a  matter  she  would  never  dream 
of  pursuing  with  anyone  else. 

“On  my  davy.  You’ve  come  on  a  lot  in  the  last  few 
months.  Whether  it’s  that  hat  I  don’t  know.” 

“You’ve  seen  me  in  it  before.” 

“Then  it  must  be  the  face  under  it.  You’re  looking  much 
brighter.” 

“Of  course,  I’m  rouging  now.” 

“Keep  on.  Artificial  roses  suit  you.  I’m  a  fool  to  tell 
you  though.” 

“Why?” 

“Queering  my  own  pitch.” 

“I’m  afraid  I  don’t  understand.” 

“Oh,  don’t  you,  Miss  Dense!  You  know  as  well  as  I 
do  the  brighter  and  the  smarter  and  the  more  dashing  you 
look  the  less  chance  there’ll  be  for  an  old  fool  like  Aloysius 
John  Philby,  M.D.” 

“He’ll  always  be  the  first  and  best  of  my  friends  any¬ 
how.” 

“Much  good  that’ll  do  him.  Sort  of  chief  gravedigger. 
By  the  way,  I  see  your  cousin  Lady  Lettice  is  going  to 
marry  that  rich  husband  she’s  landed  sometime  in  January. 
Are  you  one  of  her  bridesmaids?” 

“No,  but  I  think  Milly’s  going  to  be.” 

“Had  you  used  your  wits  you’d  have  gaffed  that  young 
viscount  yourself.” 

“I’m  only  a  poor  clergyman’s  daughter.” 

“Yes,  and  for  that  reason  you  oughter  have  gone  into 
the  ballet.  Last  Christmas  in  this  very  room  I  advised  it, 
what?” 

Laughingly  Beryl  admitted  the  fact. 

“But  you  argued,  why  should  I  go  into  the  ballet  if  I 
don’t  want  to?  There’ll  always  be  the  old  fool  in  that 
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arm-chair  with  his  toddy  and  his  snuffle  and  his  silly  jokes 
to  bring  me  in  out  of  the  rain  if  I  happen  to  mislay  my 
macintosh  and  I  don’t  want  to  get  my  feet  wet.” 

“How  absurd  you  are !  ” 

The  worst,  however,  of  this  old  fossil  was  you  never 
quite  knew  when  he  was  in  jest  or  when  in  earnest.  But 
one  thing  she  did  know  beyond  a  doubt:  Aloysius  John 
Philby,  M.D.,  in  spite  of  many  failings  as  a  human  being — 
he  was  little  better  than  an  atheist,  his  manners  were  rough 
and  some  of  the  things  he  said  were  deplorable — would  al¬ 
ways  rank  in  her  mind,  next  to  her  parents,  as  the  most 
complete  dear  of  her  acquaintance. 


XXXV 

The  following  day,  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  Beryl 
embarked  on  an  adventure.  She  decided,  after  giving  some 
little  thought  to  the  matter,  to  go  up  to  the  Hall  and  wish 
Lady  Cornelia  the  compliments  of  the  season.  There  was 
no  especial  reason  for  this  act  of  politeness ;  she  was  feel¬ 
ing  no  better  disposed  towards  Aunt  Nelly  than  usual,  but 
there  was  no  longer  reason  to  fear  her.  Frankly,  her  first 
concern  on  this  Boxing  Day  pilgrimage  was  not  so  much 
Lady  Cornelia  as  the  secret  hope  that  Dolly  might  be  home 
for  Christmas  and  that  she  might  have  the  luck  to  find 
him. 

It  was  very  odd  the  interest  she  had  come  to  take  in  that 
young  man.  She  was  certainly  getting  to  like  him,  no  use 
to  pretend  otherwise ;  she  thought  about  him  a  good  deal 
more  than  was  politic ;  there  was  no  denying  his  tendency 
to  obtrude  upon  an  emotionally  barren  life.  Dolly  intrigued 
her ;  and  even  if  she  did  not  shape  the  thought  of  him  so 
vulgarly,  she  was  yet  aware  that  to  entangle  the  heir  to 
one  fifth  of  the  county  of  Middleshire  would  be  the  best 
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and  surest  and  neatest  method  of  scoring  off  the  lady,  his 
mother. 

These  not  wholly  Christian  thoughts  influenced  the  de¬ 
cision  to  harden  her  heart  and  beard  the  old  lioness  in  her 
lair.  A  little  fun  with  the  more  attractive  of  her  two  cubs 
might  not  come  amiss,  especially  as  his  future  must  be 
causing  some  anxiety.  A  week  ago  the  papers  were  full 
of  the  brilliant  nuptials  of  the  young  lady  from  Cincinnati. 

That  too  candid  friend,  the  wardrobe  door,  was  not  with¬ 
out  encouragement.  Hair  properly  cut,  waved  and  sham¬ 
pooed,  eyebrows  plucked,  lips  and  cheeks  neatly  rouged, 
a  new  hat,  a  short  and  well  hung  skirt,  for  which,  alas, 
Madame  Noyau  had  yet  to  be  paid,  and  presentable  stock¬ 
ings  and  brogues  had  done  wonders  even  in  the  grudging 
purview  of  the  wardrobe  door. 

She  felt,  too,  much  braver  than  of  yore.  This  afternoon, 
enlarged  by  experience,  she  was  full  of  fight.  Why  fear  a 
vulgar  old  woman?  She  would  stand  up  to  her  on  prin¬ 
ciple,  for  her  soul’s  health;  and  no  matter  how  entrenched 
the  position  of  Aunt  Nelly,  no  matter  how  cutting  her 
tongue,  the  ex-secretary  must  learn  to  defend  herself  or 
ignominiously  perish. 

It  was  the  season  of  peace  and  goodwill,  yet  it  was  in  a 
mood  of  war  to  the  knife  that  Beryl,  dressed  to  the  limit 
of  her  art  which  had  lately  developed  and  of  a  wardrobe 
which  had  developed  likewise,  set  out  at  four  o’clock  to 
pay  her  respects  to  Lady  Cornelia. 

The  air  was  crisp  and  the  deep  rutted  avenue  dry  for  the 
time  of  year,  so  she  was  spared  the  annoyance  of  taking 
muddy  shoes  into  the  Hall  drawing-room.  Striding  forth 
on  this  adventure  the  unwelcome  discovery  was  made  all 
too  soon  that  the  nearer  her  approach  to  the  lair  of  the 
old  lioness  the  less  she  must  expect  to  have  of  courage. 
Resist  it  as  one  might,  this  formidable  woman  did  wield 
a  malign  power  upon  all  who  came  within  her  sphere. 

The  long  iron  pull  of  a  forbidding  front-door  bell  in  hand, 
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Beryl  now  realised  that  she  was  tackling  something  it  had 
been  wiser  to  leave  alone.  Let  sleeping  dogs  lie.  Lady  Cor¬ 
nelia  could  do  her  no  further  harm ;  and  there  was  nothing 
to  fear ;  yet  Beryl  was  over-anxious  not  to  cut  an  ignomini¬ 
ous  figure. 

Amos,  the  butler,  received  the  visitor,  also  the  season’s 
compliments  and  returned  them  with  his  usual  grace.  He 
then  led  the  way  up  a  noble  black  oak  staircase  to  the  blue 
drawing-room.  En  route  she  had  a  premonition  that  she 
was  going  to  make  a  fool  of  herself.  London  had  wrought 
a  change,  but  she  still  lacked  social  confidence. 

Aunt  Nelly  was  throned,  as  usual  at  this  hour  of  the  day, 
before  an  old  Sheffield  teapot.  Cakes,  hot  and  cold,  plain 
and  sugared,  green  and  pink  and  in  varying  planes  of  indi¬ 
gestibility— Lady  Cornelia’s  stomachic  powers  were  almost 
a  legend — were  massed  around  her.  Divers  of  her  cronies 
were  there  too.  Beryl  had  not  counted  upon  their  pres¬ 
ence  ;  it  was  an  oversight  that  added  to  her  embarrassment. 

“Our  parson’s  eldest  gal.”  That  phrase  went  through 
Beryl  like  a  live  wire,  as  the  butler  announced  “Miss  Lance- 
lot-Chetwynd,”  and  these  expert  tea-drinkers  sat  up  and 
looked  at  her. 

“This  is  indeed  an  unexpected  pleasure,”  boomed  the 
foghorn.  There  was  not  so  much  as  a  demi-semi-quaver 
of  cordiality  in  that  odd  voice.  It  had  an  undercurrent  of 
hard  sarcasm  reserved  for  non-favourites  who  ventured 
within  its  range.  The  custom  of  offering  two  fingers  to  an 
obvious  inferior  so  much  in  vogue  among  the  Aunt  Nellys 
of  a  bygone  age,  was  excessively  maniere.  And  the  ritual 
in  its  calculated  insolence  made  Beryl  wince.  But  she 
had  brought  it  upon  herself.  Vous  l’avez  voulu,  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Dandin. 

The  performance,  all  the  same,  roused  Beryl’s  will.  Six 
months  ago  she  would  have  been  horribly  confused  by  it, 
the  old  bully  was  counting  upon  that ;  six  months  ago  she 
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would  have  fallen  over  a  pouf  or  tripped  over  a  rug  or 
slipped  on  the  parquetry  or  otherwise  have  made  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  herself.  This  afternoon  she  was  so  collected  that  she 
did  none  of  these  things. 

Lady  Cornelia  did  not  introduce  her  to  any  of  the  other 
callers,  those  hardened  sycophants  and  toadies,  who  assidu¬ 
ously  cultivated  the  influential  wife  of  the  county’s  biggest 
landowner.  But  having  bestowed  two  fingers  with  ironical 
humour  and  Georgian  bellicosity  and  without  deigning  to 
interrupt  the  flow  of  petty  scandal  with  which  these  “old 
pros” — Dolly  called  them  “old  pros” — were  sweetening 
their  tea,  she  contrived  with  the  blink  of  an  eye  and  the 
cock  of  a  chin  to  indicate  to  our  parson’s  eldest  gal  that  her 
place  was  “over  there.” 

“Over  there”  was  a  sofa,  a  strategic  distance  from  the 
Mecca  of  the  tea  table.  It  was  the  outer  verge  of  the  con¬ 
versational  limits.  An  occupant  must  not  aspire  to  a  share 
in  the  talk,  nay,  it  was  clearly  not  expected.  “Over  there” 
was  below  the  salt. 

Beryl  raged  at  the  finished  impertinence  of  her  reception. 
Of  course  it  was  illogical,  it  was  also  a  confession  of  weak¬ 
ness,  a  sign  of  the  inferiority-complex  to  allow  oneself  any 
feelings  on  the  subject.  Anyhow,  she  had  brought  it  on  her¬ 
self.  If  you  deliberately  stalk  a  beast  of  the  jungle  and  find 
yourself  heavily  mauled  in  the  process  there’s  none  to  blame 
but  yourself. 

“Your  man  hasn’t  a  good  name,  Ethel,”  the  foghorn  re¬ 
sumed.  “I  hear  he’s  carrying  on  with  the  village  school¬ 
mistress.  One  of  um  will  have  to  go.  The  question  is 
which.” 

“Both,  my  dear  Cornelia,  if  it  were  for  me  to  decide.” 
Viscountess  Ethel  stirred  her  tea.  “But  of  course  in  some 
ways  that  would  be  inconvenient.” 

“Why  inconvenient?” 

“Our  parson  would  be  a  difficult  man  to  replace.” 

“Is  any  parson  difficult  to  replace?  They’re  as  thick  on 
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the  ground  in  this  part  of  the  world  as  ticks  on  a  sheep’s 
back.” 

“There  are  parsons  and  parsons,  Nelly.  He’s  been  with 
us  twenty  years  and  understands  our  ways.” 

“There’s  such  a  thing  as  a  man  being  too  long  in  a 
parish.” 

“But  it  doesn’t  make  it  easier  to  get  him  out.” 

“Where’s  your  difficulty?” 

“Johnny  says  it’s  always  difficult  to  get  rid  of  a  parson 
who  has  a  good  living  and  doesn’t  want  to  move.” 

“No  difficulty  at  all  with  your  class  of  man.  If  I  had  to 
deal  with  a  man  like  that,  Ethel,  I  should  say:  “Look  here, 
friend,  either  you  go  quietly  and  remove  yourself  to  some 
other  sphere  of  infiooence  or  by  God,  I  have  you  unfrocked. 
You  have  twenty-four  hours  to  choose.” 

The  chorus  laughed  in  high  falsetto.  Old  Nelly  was  really 
delicious. 

“All  very  well,  Cornelia,  but  ’tisn’t  so  easy  as  that.  You 
have  to  get  evidence  before  the  Bishop  will  do  anything.” 

“Evidence,  Priscilla.”  Aunt  Nelly  savoured  the  joke  ro¬ 
bustly.  “You  can  always  get  evidence  in  a  small  country 
place.  It’s  merely  a  question  of  beer.” 

“I’ll  tell  Johnny  that,”  laughed  Viscountess  Ethel.  “He 
hates  the  man  like  poison,  but  he  says  to  dig  him  out  will 
need  a  spade  and  a  couple  of  lined  ferrets.” 

“Bosh.  Threaten  him  with  the  Bishop  and  see  what  hap¬ 
pens.” 

“Well,  there  again,  Nelly,  I’m  not  sure  it  would  be  wise. 
Such  a  difficult  man  to  replace,  as  I  say.  He’s  so  much  more 
efficient  in  parish  matters  than  a  gentleman  would  be.  More 
energy,  more  practical,  more  in  touch  with  realities.” 

Lady  Cornelia  took  up  the  tale  with  an  air  of  large  en¬ 
joyment. 

“I  grant  you,  Ethel,  there  are  many  drawbacks  in  havin’ 
your  parson  a  gentleman.  This  parish  of  ours  suffers  in  that 
way.  But  there  are  plenty  of  thrusters  still  to  be  found 
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in  the  Church  if  you  only  look  for  um,  although  they  say  the 
best  brains  don’t  go  into  it  now.” 

“My  dear  Cornelia,  the  best  brains  never  have  gone  into 
it ;  since  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  anyhow.” 

“Ah,  you  know  more  about  that  than  I  do,  Katie.  But 
from  what  they  tell  me  it’s  as  difficult  nowadays  to  get  the 
right  sort  of  parson  as  it  is  to  get  the  right  sort  of  parlour¬ 
maid.” 

Beryl  seated  on  her  sofa  in  the  outer  precincts  began  to 
seethe  like  a  kettle  on  the  boil.  Not  the  slightest  regard  was 
paid  to  her.  Either  they  didn’t  know  who  she  was,  they 
didn’t  care,  or  more  likely,  her  actual  presence  was  below 
the  level  of  their  dignity.  So  far  as  Lady  Cornelia  went 
that  was  undoubtedly  the  case. 

Her  resentment  was  not  softened  by  the  tardy  appearance 
of  a  footman  in  powder  and  old-fashioned  livery  who  bore 
to  her  on  a  much-monogrammed  salver  of  ancient  Sheffield 
a  very  small,  very  weak  and  half  cold  cup  of  tea.  This  was 
presently  reinforced  by  an  offer  of  rich  cake  and  heavily 
buttered  muffin.  Whatever  her  feelings  Beryl’s  appetite 
was  equal  to  the  cake.  She  masticated  slowly  but  savagely 
while  she  continued  to  listen.  There  was  no  chance  of  edg¬ 
ing  in  a  word ;  besides,  the  conversation  was  being  conducted 
on  the  plain  assumption  that  she  was  not  there  at  all. 

A  pity  to  have  come ;  yet  if  one  could  only  detach  oneself 
it  was  all  vastly  amusing.  One  would  have  thought  such 
folk  as  these  no  longer  existed  outside  the  pages  of  a  mid- 
Victorian  novel.  But  one  had  to  remember  this  was  a  back¬ 
water,  the  writ  of  civilisation  could  hardly  be  said  to  run  in 
it;  and  the  parish  of  Darleyfield-in-the-Vale  being  right  off 
the  map,  was  certainly  one  of  its  most  inaccessible  upper 
reaches. 

Beryl  steeled  her  heart  to  look  on  this  experience  as  copy. 
Trollope  or  Jane  Austen  would  certainly  have  so  regarded  it, 
and  it  was  the  proper  attitude  for  Miss  X.  Somehow  that 
diverting  thought  rather  cooled  her;  it  made  a  reason  for 
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being  there.  She  could  have  wished  all  the  same  the  real 
object  of  her  visit  had  materialised.  It  was  disappointing 
that  Dolly  had  not  shown  up. 

Too  much  to  expect,  perhaps.  Even  were  he  the  true 
begetter  of  an  ill-starred  adventure  she  must  have  known 
that  wary  presence  in  his  mother’s  drawing-room,  at  the 
hour  when  tongues  and  teacups  chime  in  unison,  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  unlikely. 

The  footman  in  powder  haughtily  procured  a  second  luke¬ 
warm  cup  of  tea  for  Miss  Lancelot-Chetwynd,  he  also 
offered  another  slab  of  pink  cake  which  she  was  not  too 
proud  to  accept ;  it  was  far  above  the  form  of  Mums,  who 
made  her  own  without  being  able  to  provide  the  best  in¬ 
gredients.  This  pink  atrocity  was  excellent ;  the  best 
almonds,  the  best  butter,  and  real  eggs.  Want  of  pride,  no 
doubt,  yet  one  really  did  enjoy  Lady  Cornelia’s  cake. 

Beryl,  resigned  to  drawing  a  blank,  was  consoling  herself, 
nursery  fashion,  when  to  her  great  surprise  in  came  Dolly. 
Very  quietly  and  without  any  attempt,  as  far  as  his  mother’s 
friends  were  concerned,  to  “mingle,”  indeed  without  any 
recognition  of  them,  he  did  not  proceed  one  step  farther 
than  Beryl’s  sofa. 

“What  ho,”  his  greeting. 

“How  d’ye  do?”  Beryl  offered  a  formal  hand. 

“I  saw  you  blow  in.  What  about  a  brace  of  those  dead- 
lies?”  An  unceremonious  finger  pointed  at  the  cake-laden 
table. 

“No  more,  thank  you,  without  disrespect.”  Beryl  had 
already  perked  up;  as  usual  Dolly  was  like  an  east  wind. 
“I’ve  had  two  already.  Very  nice,  really.” 

“Glad  you  think  so,  but  I  won’t  press  urn.  They’re  for 
strong  men  and  brave  women.” 

They  bandied  a  few  commonplaces,  lightly  skimming  the 
surface  of  nothing  in  particular.  Dolly  seemed  to  find  her 
as  easy  as  she  found  him.  “Care  for  a  game  of  pills?”  he 
asked  when  their  talk  began  to  languish. 
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Beryl  explained  that  she  was  hopeless. 

“I’m  not  a  flyer  either.  Anyhow  it’ll  be  better  than 
sittin’  here  listenin’  to  the  cackle  of  these  old  toughs/’ 

Such  disrespect  to  Lady  Cornelia  and  her  circle  made 
Beryl  smile.  She  was  a  little  ashamed  of  herself,  not  that 
Dolly  needed  a  benison.  All  was  pure  nature  with  him. 

Promptly  he  led  Beryl  downstairs  to  the  billiard  room. 
It  was  empty.  “We  can  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace  here.” 
He  offered  a  cigarette. 

Beryl  hesitated. 

“Mild  as  nanny’s  milk.” 

She  remembered  a  previous  experience  of  Dolly’s  tobacco. 
Yet  in  spite  of  moments  of  deep  misgiving  nothing  untoward 
had  occurred.  Again,  with  uncanny  skill,  he  struck  a  match 
in  the  low-comedy  style  she  found  so  childishly  irresistible. 
As  he  lit  her  cigarette  she  tried  hard  not  to  laugh,  and  con¬ 
spicuously  failed. 

They  puffed  in  silence  for  a  bit  and  then  Dolly  chose  a 
light  cue  and  handed  it  to  his  opponent. 

“You’ll  have  to  give  me  at  least  eighty-five  in  a  hundred. 
I’m  a  dud.” 

“There’s  nobody  in  the  wide  I  can  give  that  to.  But  I 
daresay  the  game  bores  you.  S’pose  I  turn  on  the  radio?” 

“I  infinitely  prefer  billiards  to  wireless.”  Beryl  spoke 
quite  truthfully. 

They  began  to  play,  and  Beryl  discovered  what  she  had 
rather  suspected,  that  Dolly  was  something  of  an  expert. 

He  was  most  patient  with  her,  showing  her  how  to  hold 
her  cue,  what  positions  to  play  for,  also  the  rudiments  of 
the  difficult  art  of  controlling  the  red.  All  this  he  did  with 
thoroughness  and  good  nature;  in  spite  of  his  opera-bouffe 
manner,  Beryl  found  the  more  she  had  to  do  with  him  the 
more  interesting  he  became. 

It  might  have  been  his  reputation,  the  words  of  Dr. 
Philby  were  ever  in  her  mind,  “he  chases  every  wench  he 
comes  across,”  yet  Dolly  Grandison  somehow  gave  her  a 
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fuller  sense  of  sex  than  any  man  she  had  ever  met.  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  force  of  circumstances,  but  she  began  to  find 
him  not  only  most  entertaining  but  rather  perilously  likable. 

He  was  threatening  to  become  an  emotional  experience. 
As  she  went  round  the  billiard  table,  poising  her  cue  to  his 
dictation,  her  heart  beat  absurdly  fast.  When  she  glanced 
in  a  long  mirror  at  the  end  of  the  room  she  was  a  little 
alarmed  by  the  height  of  her  colour.  If  she  had  much  to 
do  with  Dolly  Grandison  she  would  have  to  wear  less 
rouge. 

“When  are  you  goin’  up  to  town?”  He  had  just  made  a 
skilful  break  of  twenty-three. 

“On  Sunday,  by  the  evening  train.  I  have  to  be  at  the 
office  by  ten  o’clock  on  Monday,  and  the  first  morning  train 
doesn’t  get  to  St.  Pancras  till  after  midday.” 

“I  shall  drive  up  Sunday  mornin’.  Would  you  care  to 
come  along?  We  can  take  our  time,  have  lunch  on  the 
way  and  pile  into  town  about  five.” 

This  seemed  a  good  offer  and  there  was  no  reason,  so  far 
as  Beryl  could  see,  for  refusal.  On  the  contrary,  as  it  would 
save  a  railway  fare,  an  important  matter  having  regard  to 
her  general  finances,  there  was  a  valid  excuse  for  accept¬ 
ing  it. 

She  accordingly  did. 

“Right  you  are,”  said  Dolly.  “I’ll  pick  you  up  about 
eleven  at  the  vicarage.  No  need  to  start  early.  We  can 
lunch  on  the  road.  There’s  a  tophole  pub  about  twelve 
miles  this  side  Luton.” 

Beryl  thanked  him  warmly.  She  really  was  grateful ;  it 
was  so  much  better  than  a  tedious  and  expensive  journey 
by  rail.  Dolly  had  a  kind  of  thoughtfulness,  a  considera¬ 
tion  hardly  to  be  looked  for  in  his  mother’s  son. 

After  a  lesson  in  billiards,  they  indulged  in  gossip  which 
soon  degenerated  into  mild  chaff ;  and  then  as  the  hour  was 
past  six  Beryl  decided,  rather  reluctantly,  that  it  was  time 
she  made  her  way  home. 
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“Eleven  ack-emmer  Sunday”  were  Dolly’s  final  words  as 
he  saw  her  away.  “Au  ’voir.” 

Speeding  along  the  three  quarters  of  a  mile  of  picturesque 
Hall  avenue  towards  the  village  street,  Beryl  felt  pleased 
with  herself  and  things  in  general.  Her  adventure  which 
had  begun  so  ill  had  turned  out  very  well.  Luck  had  been 
with  her.  Even  at  the  best  she  had  not  counted  upon 
receiving  a  lesson  in  billiards  from  a  young  man  who,  she 
was  forced  to  own,  grew  in  attraction  each  time  they  met. 

So  far  he  had  made  no  attempt  to  presume  upon  his 
advantages.  Ever  on  the  alert,  she  would  have  been  quick 
to  scent  impertinence.  If  one  really  understood  Dolly’s 
curious  notation,  which  was  his  alone  and  entirely  native 
to  the  man,  one  had  no  need  to  be  overnice  about  one’s 
dignity.  His  manner  had  a  trick  of  countervailing  the 
presumption  of  his  words.  Somehow  his  “way”  made  a 
world  of  difference. 

Still  it  would  be  wise  to  bear  always  in  mind  the  words 
of  the  sage.  “I  hear  Master  Dolly  chases  every  wench  he 
comes  across.” 


XXXVI 

On  Sunday  morning,  at  a  few  minutes  to  eleven,  Mr. 
Adolphus  Grandison  kept  his  tryst.  Then  it  was  that  his 
new  car,  a  Hispano  Suiza,  a  most  impressive  affair,  drew  up 
with  a  toot  and  a  flourish  before  the  vicarage  gate.  This 
dramatic  arrival  chimed  with  the  progress  of  Margery  and 
Penelope  into  church.  The  last  bell  had  begun  and  Mums, 
who  never  contrived  to  reach  the  vicarage  pew  before  the 
last  bell  was  done,  had  Margery  and  Penelope  by  the  hand. 

The  sight  of  Mr.  Grandison  and  his  car  undid  them. 
Docile  as  they  were,  they  broke  from  Mums  with  shouts 
of  excitement.  They  had  not  forgotten,  and  to  the  end  of 
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their  lives  were  not  likely  to  forget,  the  fete  and  gala.  That 
entrancing  afternoon  was  graven  permanently  in  their 
minds. 

On  that  famous  occasion  Mr.  Grandison  had  not  merely 
offered  food  for  their  bodies,  he  had  provided  food  for  their 
souls.  It  was  clear  that  Dolly’s  “way”  was  adapted  to  all 
women.  From  the  youngest  of  their  sex  to  the  oldest,  rich 
or  poor,  fair  or  ugly,  all  were  fish  for  his  net.  His  eye  had 
a  natural  magnetism  that  Beryl  herself  could  not  resist. 
As  for  Margery  and  Penelope  and  even  Mums,  what  chance 
had  they? 

Margery  and  Penelope  were  enchanted  by  Dolly,  who 
received  them  with  peculiar  hunting  noises  and  a  scherzo 
composed  for  the  occasion  on  the  melodious  klaxon  of  the 
Hispano  Suiza. 

Beryl,  coming  down  the  garden  path  with  a  couple  of 
light  suit  cases,  was  a  little  scandalised  by  such  a  desecra¬ 
tion  of  the  Sabbath,  under  the  very  shadow  of  her  father’s 
church,  with  the  last  bell  in  the  act  of  ringing.  But  she 
could  not  help  laughing  at  the  havoc  Dolly  had  wrought. 
Margery,  slim  and  white  socked,  was  poised  on  one  step 
of  the  Hispano  Suiza,  Penelope,  slim  and  white  socked,  was 
poised  on  the  other.  Their  eyes  were  shining,  their  curls 
were  waving,  their  entire  beings  were  absorbing  the  peerless 
Mr.  Grandison,  his  magnificent  fur  coat,  his  wonderful  car. 

Mums,  poor  darling,  in  the  background  of  the  picture, 
looked  quite  bewildered.  The  last  bell  was  nearly  done. 
What  in  the  world  must  she  do? 

“Come,  come,  come!”  Very  much  an  elder  sister  spoil¬ 
ing  sport.  “You’ll  certainly  be  late  if  you  don’t  go  in.  The 
last  bell  has  been  ringing  five  minutes.  Get  along,  now,  get 
along.” 

With  brusque  efficiency,  as  if  her  small  sisters  were  a 
brace  of  chickens,  Beryl  shooed  them  to  the  church  porch. 
But  Margery  and  Penelope  looked  back  from  the  threshold 
of  the  sacred  precincts.  Dolly  kissed  his  hand  to  them 
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saucily.  They  returned  that  final  salute  and  then  their 
mother  somehow  managed  to  hustle  them  inside  just  as 
the  choir  emerged  from  the  vestry  and  William  Knipe,  the 
postman’s  George,  began  to  play  Old  Harry  with  Stainer 
op.  39. 

“Jolly  mornin’  for  the  road.”  Dolly  sprang  out  of  the 
car,  put  in  Beryl’s  belongings,  handed  her  into  the  seat 
next  the  driver,  got  in  himself  and  then  proceeded  to  back 
skilfully  into  the  main  street  of  Darleyfield-in-the-Vale. 

Devout  villagers,  wending  their  slow  way  to  matins,  saw 
the  unwonted  spectacle  of  Squire’s  eldest  son  and  Parson’s 
eldest  girl  foregathering  with  great  publicity  at  eleven 
o’clock  this  sabbath  day.  They  were  surprised,  to  put  it 
mildly.  Mr.  Dolly  had  the  name  of  a  bad  young  man; 
Miss  Beryl,  on  the  other  hand,  was  said  to  be  a  model  young 
lady.  A  grief  to  her  parents,  in  one  way,  if  anything  came 
of  it;  but  in  another,  perhaps  for  the  best.  You  never 
knew.  The  Vicar  was  so  badly  off  Mrs.  Vicar  did  all  the 
washing  at  home  and  only  able  to  hire  Mrs.  Jobson’s  Mary 
Alice  by  the  half  day,  and  the  vicarage,  by  all  accounts, 
simply  falling  down.  So  you  see  how  hard  it  was  to  tell. 
Anyhow  if  Mr.  Dolly  was  ready  to  treat  Miss  Beryl  as 
an  honest  girl,  as  he  naturally  would,  her  father  being  a 
real  gentleman  born  and  bred,  things  might  turn  out  right, 
there  was  no  saying. 

It  was  a  jolly  morning  for  the  road  as  Dolly  had  re¬ 
marked.  The  Hispano  Suiza  was  a  pretty  mover,  and 
Beryl  so  comfortable,  she  felt  she  was  making  the  journey 
de  luxe.  Dolly  was  most  amusing.  If  not  a  great  talker, 
he  could  do  his  share,  yet  all  that  he  said  had  salt.  What 
with  his  comic  nose,  his  odd  voice,  and  above  all  those  large 
and  bold  and  wicked-looking  eyes  that  Beryl  was  just  a 
little  afraid  of,  his  every  word  took  on  a  curious  quality. 

For  all  that  he  was  so  companionable  she  was  not  very 
sure  of  her  ground.  She  did  not  quite  know  what  her  status 
was,  she  did  not  trust  him  altogether,  yet  how  absurd  these 
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qualms !  Even  if  he  tried  to  play  wolf  to  her  Red  Riding 
Hood,  she  was  surely  capable  of  taking  care  of  herself. 

After  a  run  of  about  two  hours  along  picturesque  but 
unfrequented  roads  upon  which  the  powerful  car  did  forty 
miles  an  hour,  they  reached  the  bait  they  were  making  for, 
the  Dog  and  Gun  on  Bullfinch  Hill.  Well  off  the  main 
track,  its  merits  were  known  only  to  the  few.  Upon  their 
arrival  there  was  no  other  traveller. 

The  Dog  and  Gun  was  rather  primitive,  but  to  Beryl’s 
mind  that  gave  a  further  spice  to  her  adventure.  Being 
Sunday  they  had  to  rest  content  with  the  traditional  roast 
beef,  horse  radish  sauce,  Yorkshire  pudding,  Stilton  cheese, 
all  in  their  kind  excellent,  if  not  exciting  to  a  modern 
palate.  Still,  as  Dolly  said  with  the  nonchalance  that  Beryl 
found  entertaining,  as  she  rather  suspected  a  good  deal 
was  going  on  behind  it  although  she  didn’t  quite  know  what, 
“It  was  roast  beef  and  Yorkshire  pudding  that  had  made 
Old  England  an  Ai  concern.” 

Foreknowledge  of  the  Dog  and  Gun’s  resources  enabled 
Mr.  Grandison  to  supplement  the  wine  list.  Slaving  ordered 
the  meal  he  went  out  to  the  Hispano  Suiza  and  returned 
with  a  bottle  of  champagne. 

“You  only  get  rot-gut  at  these  wayside  pubs,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  “so  I  took  the  precaution  of  pinching  a  quart  of 
pop.  I  nearly  pinched  a  bottle  of  madeira  too,  but  that’s 
a  gentleman’s  wine  and  if  I  had  there  might  have  been  a 
hell  of  a  row.  Farmer  Giles  knows  the  Christian  name  of 
every  bottle  he’s  got.  A  quart  of  fizz  don’t  matter  to 
nobody,  it’s  only  catlap  at  the  best,  but  it  sometimes  cheers 
you  a  bit  on  a  thin  afternoon.” 

Dolly  having  set  the  champagne  on  the  luncheon  table 
vastly  amused  Beryl  by  proceeding  to  make  himself  per¬ 
sonally  responsible  for  the  details  of  the  meal.  Quite 
polite,  the  soul  of  good  humour,  he  combined  the  onerous 
duties  of  butler  and  chef.  Not  only  did  he  supervise  the 
laying  of  the  table,  jollying  a  landlady  of  extremely  ample 
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curves  in  the  process,  but  he  altered  the  position  of  the 
cruet,  examined  the  knives,  admired  some  woolwork  mats 
which  Beryl  privately  thought  were  sheer  atrocities,  and 
finally  accompanied  the  landlady,  who  seemed  quite  flat¬ 
tered  by  such  attention,  along  the  passage  as  far  as  the 
kitchen  to  see  how  the  joint  was  doing  and  “whether  they 
were  boilin’  enough  soda  with  the  greens.” 

Upon  his  return  he  told  Beryl :  “It  looks  a  good  joint 
and  I  told  um  not  to  overcook  it.  There’s  a  useful  fruit 
tart  in  the  larder  and  a  pan  of  thick  cream,  so  if  we  wolf 
that  too  we  oughtn’t  to  starve.” 

To  fill  in  the  time,  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  roast  beef, 
Dolly  sat  down  at  a  writing  table  minus  a  caster  in  a 
corner  of  the  room.  With  a  few  strokes  amazingly  easy 
and  deft  he  made  a  pen  and  ink  sketch  of  the  landlady. 
The  portrait  was  remarkably  true  to  life.  As  the  landlady 
happened  to  be  in  what  is  known  as  “an  interesting  condi¬ 
tion,”  the  faithful  rendering  of  her  contours  had  a  kind  of 
brazen  impudence;  an  effect  which  was  carried  further  by 
the  legend  beneath  in  block  capitals:  “Birth  Control.” 

When  this  work  of  art  was  handed  to  Beryl,  half  scan¬ 
dalised  though  she  was,  she  went  off  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

Luncheon  still  lingered  upon  the  order  of  its  appearance, 
when  the  landlady’s  youngest,  a  small,  rather  grubby  and 
not  specially  well  favoured  mite  about  the  age  of  Penelope, 
shyly  put  her  head  into  the  coffee  room. 

“Hi— you — come  here.”  Dolly  summoned  her  imperi¬ 
ously  before  she  had  time  to  withdraw  it.  Miss  Five-year- 
old  evidently  had  no  great  desire  to  obey,  but  the  command 
was  so  instant  she  reluctantly  did. 

“Name  and  occupation?” 

Although  she  found  difficulty  in  saying  so,  it  seemed  that 
her  name  was  Lucy. 

“Lucy,  hey?  A  jolly  good  name.  Occupation  ‘spinster,’ 
what?  Lucy,  would  you  like  to  watch  me  draw  a  cork?” 

She  did  not  seem  to  have  much  ambition  in  that  way,  but 
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a  curious  quality  in  this  stranger  caused  her  to  say  that 
she  would. 

He  took  Lucy  on  his  knee,  put  his  left  forefinger  in  his 
right  cheek,  withdrew  it  suddenly  and  produced  a  plop  so 
terrific  that  it  ravished  her. 

“Now,  then,  fetch  that  tumbler  and  I’ll  show  you  how  to 
fill  it.” 

Lucy  fetched  the  tumbler  and  this  remarkable  man  went 
through  all  the  motions  and  the  sounds  and  the  sizzle  of 
pouring  out  a  bottle  of  wine,  although  the  bottle  of  wine 
remained  on  the  table  unopened.  It  was  a  brilliant  per¬ 
formance  in  its  way,  and  Lucy  was  fascinated.  Lie  then 
did  conjuring  tricks  with  his  yellow  silk  handkerchief,  two 
pennies  and  a  half  crown ;  Lucy  was  simply  enraptured. 
Then  she  went  to  the  kitchen  with  the  stranger  to  see  what 
was  happening  to  the  roast  beef.  Her  manner  as  she  did 
so  made  it  clear  that  Mr.  Adolphus  Grandison  had  added 
one  more  to  the  number  of  his  lady  friends. 

Beryl  left  to  ruminate  for  a  few  moment^  upon  the  odd- 
mess  of  Dolly’s  ways  and  the  uncertainty  of  her  own  posi¬ 
tion  was  more  than  ever  convinced  that  he  was  a  buffoon. 
Yet  if  such  was  the  case  he  was  a  buffoon  with  a  heart  and 
a  brain.  The  picture  of  the  landlady,  although  in  deplor¬ 
able  taste,  was  really  masterly ;  she  could  not  resist  looking 
at  it  again  and  chuckling  over  it  now  there  was  no  one  to 
see  her.  But  she  was  disconcerted  to  find  that  when 
interrupted  by  the  advent  of  Lucy  he  was  on  the  point 
of  completing  a  second  picture.  This  might  have  come 
out  of  the  pages  of  Le  Rire  or  La  Vie  Parisienne.  It  was 
a  drawing  of  a  lady  toute  nue  and  she  could  not  be  said 
to  be  in  a  stained  glass  attitude.  The  sketch  had  wit  of 
a  peculiar  kind  and  great  skill  of  draughtsmanship ;  but 
at  that  moment  its  effect  was  to  make  Beryl  decidedly  un¬ 
comfortable. 

Consideration  of  these  oeuvres  was  curtailed  by  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  artist.  He  bore  a  large  dish  with  a  pewter 
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cover  under  which  reposed  a  piece  of  roast  sirloin  fresh 
from  the  oven.  The  landlady  came  upon  his  heels  with 
a  dish  of  baked  potatoes,  a  dish  of  greens  and  a  bowl  of 
gravy  on  a  tray,  while  her  small  daughter,  enslaved  by  the 
visitor,  a  state  the  mother  appeared  to  share,  brought  up 
the  rear  with  a  bowl  of  horse  radish  sauce. 

“Come  on,  MacDuff,”  cried  Dolly  when  these  viands  had 
been  set  on  the  table.  “And  curst  be  he.” 

Having  fixed  Beryl  next  the  fire  in  the  best  chair,  he  set 
her  to  work  on  the  Yorkshire  pudding  while  he  proceeded 
to  carve  the  sirloin. 

“Please,  a  very  ladylike  piece.”  Beryl  observed  that  the 
ideas  of  her  host  were  large. 

“You’ll  take  what  you’re  given,”  said  Dolly,  very  much 
as  his  mother  might  have  said  it,  except  that  Lady  Cornelia 
would  have  lacked  that  invincibly  humorous  air.  “I  knew 
it  was  a  good  joint.  D’you  see  how  the  gravy  follows  the 
knife?  And  a  nice  fringe  of  fat  withal.” 

“Only  a  very  little  fat,  please,  and  not  too  underdone.” 

“Am  I  carvin’  this  beef  or  are  you?  Here’s  a  present 
for  a  good  gal.”  The  guest  received  a  well  filled  and  very 
competently  carved  plate  of  sirloin.  “I  hope  these  taters 
are  O.K.  They  look  all  right.  Dammit,  I’ve  forgotten  to 
tell  Marie  Stopes  to  mix  fresh  mustard.  I  knew  there  was 
something.  You  have  to  keep  thinkin’  out  of  the  back  of 
your  neck  in  these  wayside  shanties.” 

He  opened  the  door  and  called  his  instructions  down  the 
passage  in  a  voice  like  doom. 

One  way  and  another  it  was  an  amusing  meal.  Dolly, 
without  consciously  being  so,  was  an  entertainment  in  him¬ 
self.  All  that  he  said  was  pungent,  although  much  of  what 
he  did  say  were  better  unsaid,  at  least  had  it  proceeded  from 
anyone  else.  But  almost  the  first  thing  Beryl  had  learned 
about  him  was  that  he  had  a  light  touch.  Buffoon  he  un¬ 
doubtedly  was,  yet  the  sense  of  fellowship  continued. 

The  host  watched  Beryl’s  plate  as  might  a  terrier  who 
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expected  the  reversion  of  it.  Now  and  again  he  snipped 
a  choice  bit  off  the  joint  and  offered  it  at  the  point  of  the 
carving  fork ;  he  chose  for  her  the  mealiest  potato,  he  gave 
her  the  head  of  the  cauliflower  and  as  soon  as  fresh 
mustard  appeared  she  received  a  large  blob  in  the  manner 
of  an  uncle  indulging  a  favourite  niece. 

The  meal  fairly  under  way,  he  opened  the  champagne. 
She  protested  at  the  quantity  he  poured  into  her  tumbler. 

“It’s  only  catlap.”  He  took  a  little  on  his  tongue  in  the 
style  of  a  connoisseur.  “Fairly  dry,  I  will  say  that  for  it.” 

“Please — please,”  protested  Beryl. 

“Fair  dues.  You  could  drink  a  bucket  of  this  without 
getting  your  hair  out  of  curl.” 

Beryl  liked  the  taste  of  the  beverage,  but  she  had  made 
up  her  mind  to  be  wary.  Safety  first  must  be  her  motto. 
Things  were  all  right  so  far,  but  the  words  of  Dr.  Philby 
would  recur  to  her  mind.  In  spite  of  the  host’s  good  nature 
and  a  vein  of  whimsicality  whose  charm  was  rather  uncanny, 
there  was  no  saying  to  what  lengths  he  might  go. 

If  he  was  thus  prior  to  a  champagne  luncheon  what  would 
he  be  after  it?  He  had  such  a  name  in  the  village  she 
could  not  help  feeling  it  was  foolhardy  to  be  at  the  Dog 
and  Gun  on  Bullfinch  Hill  alone  with  Mr.  Adolphus  Grandi- 
son.  Miss  Spencer-Lancelot-Chetwynd  was  realising  now 
that  she  was  on  highly  dangerous  ground.  Yes,  she  must 
go  very  gently  with  champagne. 

Never  in  her  life,  all  the  same,  did  she  enjoy  a  meal 
more.  The  spice  of  adventure  might  have  had  something 
to  do  with  it.  A  girl  of  spirit,  she  felt  that  as  far  as 
Dolly  Grandison  was  concerned  she  ought  to  be  able  to 
take  excellent  care  of  herself.  It  would  be  wise  to  avoid 
champagne ;  at  the  same  time,  why  fear  Dolly  Grandison, 
that  born  fargeur? 

As  the  meal  proceeded  he  regaled  her  with  one  or  two 
stories  that  were  decidedly  “not  quite.”  They  were  not 
as  coarse  in  texture  or  as  blunt  and  unvarnished  in  delivery 
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as  the  lady  his  mother  was  wont  to  tickle  the  ears  of  her 
cronies,  they  had  greater  subtlety,  they  left  more  to  the 
imagination,  but  they  surely  belonged  to  the  same  genre. 
Beryl  was  determined  not  to  be  squeamish,  yet  she  found 
such  anecdotes  very  difficult  to  reconcile  with  her  own  taste 
and  sense  of  dignity;  but  it  was  abundantly  clear  that  so 
far  as  Dolly  Grandison  was  concerned  the  ordinary  rules 
of  behaviour  did  not  apply. 

This  development  did  not  surprise  Beryl  at  all,  but  it 
had  the  effect  of  increasing  a  secret  fear  of  her  companion. 
She  merely  wetted  her  lips;  yet  she  could  not  help  reflect¬ 
ing  that  the  less  she  imbibed  of  her  share  of  the  quart  the 
more  there  would  be  for  the  host.  If  this  was  his  form 
half  way  through  the  bottle,  what  would  it  be  at  the  end? 
Such  a  question  admitted  no  favouring  answer.  Beryl 
could  only  listen  to  this  farceur  with  a  growing  nervous¬ 
ness.  She  must  hold  herself  ready  for  all  contingencies. 
He  was  quite  likely  as  soon  as  the  meal  was  at  an  end  to 
seize  her  by  main  force  and  plaster  her  mouth  with  kisses. 
If  that  happened  one  of  two  courses  would  be  open ;  she 
could  either  repay  him  with  the  crude  violence  of  a  hefty, 
well  grown  girl,  or  submit  with  as  much  grace  as  she  could 
muster  to  the  inevitable. 

There  was  no  middle  way.  But  as  she  debated  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  her  mind  while  she  listened  to  the  cool  voice  of  the 
fargeur,  she  was  quite  unable  to  guess  which  alternative 
she  would  choose.  The  moment  itself  would  decide. 

When  they  had  dealt  with  the  fruit  tart  and  Beryl  had 
declined  Stilton  cheese  and  celery,  Dolly  suddenly  observed : 
“I  wonder  if  Marie  Stopes  can  let  us  have  a  cup  of  coffee. 
Not  on  her  life,  I  expect.  However,  I’ll  toddle  along  and 
see  about  it.  Only  three  men  in  England  know  how  to 
make  coffee,  and  one  of  um  looks  a  peach  in  a  Brigade  tie.” 

With  his  invincible  air  of  humour  he  rose  from  the  table 
and  made  his  way  down  the  long  stone  passage.  Some 
little  time  he  was  gone,  and  on  his  return  a  small  bottle 
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of  significant  design  which  had  just  been  retrieved  from 
the  interior  of  the  Hispano  Suiza  accompanied  him. 

“Marie’ll  have  a  shot  at  it.  I’ve  shown  her  how  to  strain 
it  and  I’ve  told  her  about  the  onion.  It  won’t  be  coffee 
when  she’s  through,  judgin’  by  the  look  of  the  tin,  even  if 
all  goes  right,  but  you  must  make  allowances  for  a  country 
pub.  I’d  have  pinched  a  bit  of  Aunt  Nelly’s  real  Mocha 
had  I  thought  of  it.  However,  if  it’s  warm  that’s  the  main 
thing ;  anyhow  I’ve  remembered  this.” 

Dolly  proceeded  with  his  connoisseur’s  air  to  decant 
“this”  very  gently  and  carefully  into  the  tumblers  he  had 
brought  from  the  kitchen  for  the  purpose. 

“If  it’s  brandy,  none  for  me,  please,”  Beryl  promptly 
said.  Her  voice  sounded  a  little  severe. 

Dolly’s  look  of  surprise  verged  upon  grief.  “Just  a  teeny 
weeny,”  he  cooed.  “Just  enough  to  moisten  that  pwetty 
ickle  left  eyelid.” 

She  had  a  powerful  desire  to  get  up  and  box  his  ears; 
yet  she  couldn’t  help  laughing.  Somehow  it  was  impossible 
to  be  angry  with  him ;  still  worse,  he  was  absurdly  hard  to 
resist.  In  spite  of  herself  she  had  to  accept  a  little  brandy, 
which  Dolly  with  his  connoisseur’s  air  handed  to  her 
reverently.  Then  came  the  landlady  with  the  coffee.  Ob¬ 
viously  she  had  taken  rare  pains  to  carry  out  instructions. 
Dolly  complimented  her  in  a  voice  of  honey  and  as  “Marie” 
rather  grotesquely  waddled  away,  it  was  clear  that  she  was 
already  his  slave. 

That  indeed  seemed  to  be  the  effect  Mr.  Adolphus 
Grandison  not  only  aimed  at  but  achieved  with  the  sex. 
Beryl  felt  quite  ashamed  of  herself  for  being  so  lenient 
with  him,  for  obeying  his  will,  for  listening  to  his  salacious 
stories,  for  looking  at  his  ribald  pictures  and  still  worse 
for  laughing  at  them :  but  so  it  was.  He  was  an  up-to-date 
edition  of  Don  Juan  with  all  the  latest  improvements.  One 
despised  oneself  for  knowing  such  a  man,  yet,  after  that 
meal,  under  those  conditions,  with  a  bright  fire  at  one’s 
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back  and  hot  and  strong  black  coffee,  and  a  little,  a  very 
little  exquisite  old  brandy,  somehow  it  was  not  in  the 
female  of  the  species  to  resist  him. 

The  brandy  had  barely  touched  her  lips  when  she  realised 
with  a  new  kind  of  horror  that  no  matter  what  his  fargeur 
chose  to  do  with  her  now  that  must  she  be  content  to 
suffer. 

Sitting  at  the  other  end  of  the  hearth  rug,  he  gave  the 
cheerful  fire  a  dig  with  a  twisted  poker,  tasted  his 
liqueur  and  pronounced  the  coffee  not  so  bad. 

“Now  for  it,”  thought  Beryl.  She  was  not  at  all 
frightened,  and  yet  she  was  a  little.  Holding  herself  very 
tense,  she  knew  only  too  well  that  in  fate’s  decision  she 
would  have  no  voice. 

Don  Juan,  sitting  opposite,  eyed  her  with  his  wicked¬ 
ness  open  and  undisguised.  He  seemed  to  grasp  each 
thought  which  rode  her  panic  mind.  Smiling  to  himself, 
he  proceeded  to  launch  one  more  story  from  an  exten¬ 
sive  repertory.  Slightly  more  outrageous  than  the  others, 
if  not  quite  so  subtle,  it  was  even  better  told. 

Beryl  was  ashamed  of  herself  for  responding,  but  she 
couldn’t  help  it,  she  simply  couldn’t.  Of  course  it  was 
insulting,  really,  but  only  a  very  foolish  virgin  need  ever 
feel  insulted  by  such  a  man  as  Dolly  Grandison.  A  pair 
of  long  and  wicked  eyes  across  the  hearth  rug  gleamed 
like  those  of  a  panther  about  to  spring.  Heavens,  the 
luncheon  table  had  not  been  cleared !  How  horrible  if 
that  rather  obscene  landlady  came  in  and  caught  them! 

Red  Riding  Hood,  as  it  had  turned  out,  was  quite  help¬ 
less  with  the  Wolf.  A  terrible,  a  delicious  madness  was 
gently  stealing  over  her.  What  a  fool  to  touch  that 
brandy !  And  yet — and  yet — it — might — be — worth — it. 

Never  in  her  life  had  she  had  such  feelings.  She  did 
not  recognise  herself,  she  could  not  believe  it  of  Beryl 
Spencer-Lancelot-Chetwynd.  Yet  right  at  the  back  of  all 
was  exultation  .  .  . 
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These,  after  all,  were  moments  to  live  for  .  .  . 

Suddenly,  despite  a  sea  of  emotion  that  was  horrifying, 
she  was  able  to  detect  a  spar  of  safety:  from  the  feral 
glance  of  the  creature  opposite  the  panther  was  gone.  A 
powerful  and  cruel  beast  was  no  longer  a  menace.  Some¬ 
thing  more  human  had  crept  into  those  eyes.  She  breathed 
again.  She  felt  a  strange  gratitude. 

In  her  clairvoyance  she  understood  what  had  happened 
to  Don  Juan. 

Cad  though  he  was,  her  defencelessness  had  touched  him. 
She  was  his  own  caste,  they  spoke  the  same  language;  but 
life  had  dealt  her  a  “Yarborough.” 

He  had  just  chivalry  enough  not  to  press  home  an  unfair 
advantage. 

“Another  spot  of  this  won’t  hurt  you.”  His  voice,  too, 
had  changed.  “Can’t  do  a  pennorth  of  harm  and  it’ll  keep 
out  the  cold.” 

Beryl  was  able  to  decline. 

“Sure?”  He  held  the  bottle  poised  over  a  glass,  which 
by  now,  and  in  spite  of  herself,  was  empty. 

“Quite.”  She  was  as  firm  as  she  knew  how  to  be. 

He  seemed  a  little  disappointed  at  this  want  of  reverence 
to  a  classic  liqueur.  “Well,  if  you’re  quite,  you  may  now 
smoke.” 

He  offered  a  cigarette  case,  the  last  word  in  diamonds 
and  platinum,  but  Beryl  preferred  something  mild  of  her 
own. 

“We  might  put  in  here  on  our  honeymoon,”  Don  Juan 
abruptly  remarked.  “I’m  sure  Marie  would  do  us  well, 
fix  us  up  with  a  double  goose  feather  bed  in  the  best  room 
and  so  on.  Of  course  it  would  mean  triplets.  And  we’d 
bring  our  own  coffee,  and  I’d  pinch  a  bottle  of  that  madeira 
from  Farmer  Giles,  and  I’d  show  Marie  how  to  boil  taters 
in  their  skins  and  what  not.” 

“How  ridiculous  you  are !  ”  Beryl  took  a  long  whiff  of 
very  mild  Virginia.  Yet  the  odd  thing  was  that  in  the 
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special  circumstances  such  a  vision  of  the  future,  utterly 
fantastic  beyond  a  doubt,  was  in  no  sense  ridiculous. 
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One  each  side  the  untidy  hearth  of  the  Dog  and  Gun 
coffee  room,  this  pair  gently  consumed  tobacco.  “If 
Farmer  Giles  weren’t  the  owner  of  fifty  thousand  acres,  and 
Adolphus  his  son  had  not  to  inherit  um,  I’d  be  a  brighter 
lad  in  every  way.” 

Beryl  asked  why.  She  couldn’t  help  a  smile  at  that 
comic  rue. 

“Why?  Because  I’d  not  have  to  be  standin’  by  to  go 
about.  If  I  were  not  heir  to  a  big  property  d’you  suppose 
I’d  be  postin’  back  to  those  lousy  barracks  this  blinkin’ 
night?  Not  on  your  life.  I’d  be  lettin’  go  the  painter  while 
the  heart  is  yet  young.” 

Beryl  asked  what  were  the  ideas  of  true  enjoyment  of 
this  martyr  to  duty. 

“Your  question  is  soon  answered,  fair  maid.  If  I  were 
my  own  man  I’d  play  cricket  through  the  summer,  and 
four  days  a  week  through  the  winter  I’d  hunt  the  fox, 
and  on  the  other  three  I’d  draw  pictures  for  Punch.” 

Beryl  opined  that  he  would  have  to  put  a  crimp  in  his 
style  before  he  could  hope  to  fulfil  the  last  part  of  his 
ambition. 

“You  think  so?  Well,  perhaps  you’re  right.  I  wish  I 
hadn’t  fifty  thousand  lousy  acres  round  my  neck  all  the 
same.” 

She  thought  it  might  be  rather  nice  to  have  them;  per¬ 
haps  not  fifty  thousand,  but  at  least  a  comfortable  few. 

“Responsibility,  dear  heart,”  groaned  Dolly.  “Lord,  how 
I  do  hate  responsibility.” 

They  chatted  and  smoked  cigarettes  by  the  good  fire  in 
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the  coffee  room  which  they  had  all  to  themselves.  Time 
passed  so  agreeably  that  it  was  not  until  after  three  they 
resumed  their  journey.  Another  hour’s  run  in  that  luxury 
car  and  they  were  upon  the  outskirts  of  London. 

As  Beryl  had  surmised  in  writing  to  Leonora  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  their  homeward  trek  along  the  Great  North  Road  led 
direct  to  Golden  Hill.  In  sight  of  that  main  artery  was 
Garden  Mansions.  The  traveller  had  named  half  past  four 
as  the  hour  of  her  return,  an  excellent  guess.  Leonora  had 
been  charged  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  cakes,  Beryl  expecting  to 
be  hungry  as  a  hunter,  though  why  she  should,  when  she 
came  to  think  of  it,  heaven  knew.  But  she  hinted  also  their 
modest  establishment  might  be  honoured  by  a  visitor. 

Dolly  shed  his  passenger  and  her  two  suitcases  at  her 
own  door.  At  a  loose  end  for  a  couple  of  hours  at  least, 
he  was  dining  out  that  evening,  but  not  until  eight,  he 
promptly  accepted  Beryl’s  offer  of  a  cup  of  tea. 

Turning  the  handle  of  her  friend’s  door,  she  hoped  de¬ 
voutly  that  Leonora  had  received  her  letter  of  Friday. 
Owing  to  the  postal  disintegration  of  Christmas  she  was 
by  no  means  sure. 

Leonora  was  seated  at  a  tiny  escritoire.  Frowning  heav¬ 
ily,  she  was  engaged  upon  arduous  mental  effort.  She  was 
a  persistent,  a  heroic,  a  pathetic  worker.  Incessant  toil 
brought  her  so  little.  She  tore  up  far  more  than  she  offered 
to  editors ;  and  if  her  financial  year  produced  fifty  pounds 
she  felt  she  had  done  well. 

What  a  funny  little  mouse  you  are,  thought  Beryl,  as 
pince-nez  awry  on  perky  nose,  the  bright  eyes  darted  up 
from  under  the  reading  lamp  at  her  tall  friend. 

“Good  to  see  you,  child.”  There  was  a  ring  of  affection 
in  the  high  thin  voice.  She  had  grown  very  fond  of  Beryl. 

Leonora,  beholding  a  yet  taller  form  in  charge  of  the 
suitcases,  rose  at  once.  Beryl  presented  her  chauffeur. 

“I’ll  put  on  the  kettle,”  said  Leonora  the  practical,  as  she 
lit  the  super-heater. 
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“We’ve  had  such  a  noble  lunch  at  the  Dog  and  Gun 
on  Bullfinch  Hill,”  Beryl  announced,  “that  I’m  not  sure 
I  want  anything  else.” 

“Try  her,”  said  Dolly.  And  he  gave  Leonora  a  solemn 
wink,  as  if  he  had  known  her  from  babyhood. 

He  really  is  amazing,  thought  Beryl.  I  hope  he’ll  be 
gentleman  enough  not  to  trot  out  any  more  of  those  horrible 
stories.  But  she  did  not  feel  too  sure  on  the  point ;  and  she 
rather  doubted  the  wisdom  of  introducing  Mr.  Adolphus 
Grandison  to  the  domestic  hearth. 

It  was  like  making  a  household  pet  of  an  amiable  tiger, 
who  in  spite  of  present  friendliness  was  capable  at  any 
moment  of  turning  round  and  tearing  a  large  and  juicy 
piece  out  of  your  anatomy. 

Yes,  there  were  grave  risks  in  bringing  Mr.  Adolphus 
Grandison  into  the  family  circle.  Leonora,  who  was  not  at 
all  squeamish,  did  not  guess  that ;  indeed,  to  judge  by  her 
alertness,  he  ranked  already  in  her  mind  as  “a  lovely  man.” 
So  far  Dolly  had  hardly  more  than  glanced  at  her.  But,  re¬ 
flected  Beryl  with  a  thrill,  Don  Juan  has  only  to  glance 
at  a  woman. 

While  Leonora  briskly  set  out  the  tea  things  on  a  wicker 
table,  Don  Juan  surveyed  the  tiny  room  and  proceeded  to 
comment  upon  it  with  a  naivete  that  in  an  ordinary  young 
man  would  have  been  the  limit.  Fortunately,  Leonora 
showed  no  disposition  to  resent  it.  She  was  more  used 
to  the  world  than  Beryl ;  at  any  rate,  having  “dragged  her¬ 
self  up,”  her  mind  had  a  less  conventional  cast;  that  is  to 
say  she  expected  less  from  promiscuous  people  in  the  way 
of  manners.  Not  that  Dolly  looked  at  all  promiscuous ;  he 
was  really  handsome  and  extraordinarily  well  turned  out; 
a  kind  of  man  that  even  a  fashionable  woman  would  have 
been  proud  to  be  seen  about  with.  Alas,  that  a  curious 
mentality  cancelled  him  out. 

“Polly,  shall  I  take  the  kettle  off?”  He  addressed  her 
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as  Polly  because  she  had  put  the  kettle  on.  “It’s  boilin’ 
like  hell.” 

“Please,  King  Alfonso.”  Leonora  was  quite  equal  to  the 
occasion. 

“Never  let  the  kettle  boil  too  long,  y’know.  It  spoils 
the  flavor  of  tea.” 

“Thank  you,  your  Majesty,  but  I  never  do.”  Leonora, 
tea  caddy  in  hand,  faithfully  measured  one  spoonful  each 
person  and  one  for  the  pot. 

“I  like  your  hutch.”  Dolly  was  cool  as  you  please  as 
they  ranged  themselves  around  the  wicker  table.  “But  you 
might  give  me  the  office  which  of  these  chairs  will  bear  the 
weight  of  a  second  Loot  in  his  Majesty’s  Orseguards.” 

“This  one,”  said  Leonora,  “if  you  don’t  sit  down  too 
sudden-like.” 

“If  it  don’t  I  shall  still  sit  down.”  Dolly  brought  him¬ 
self  gently  to  anchor  on  a  fairly  robust  piece  of  imitation 
Chippendale. 

“Would  you  like  me  to  toast  you  a  muffin?”  Leonora 
sounded  quite  friendly.  As  a  rule  she  had  not  much  use 
for  Dolly’s  sex.  She  posed  as  a  man-hater,  although  Beryl 
had  private  doubts  on  the  subject. 

“Not  for  me,  I  thank  you.”  And  he  crammed  a  large 
chunk  of  buttered  bun  into  an  amazing  mouth. 

“How’s  the  play  getting  on?”  asked  Beryl. 

“I’m  still  up  to  the  neck  with  that  first  act.” 

“Writes  plays,  does  she?”  Dolly  had  a  sudden  acces¬ 
sion  of  acute  interest. 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  Beryl.  “She’s  very  clever.” 

“Must  be — if  she  writes  plays.”  Dolly’s  eyes  began  to 
grow  dynamic. 

“Doesn’t  follow,”  said  Leonora.  “Any  fool  can  write 
a  play.  It’s  getting  them  produced  brings  the  cleverness  in.” 

Dolly  trained  a  potent  gaze  upon  the  modest  dramatist. 
His  eyes  had  grown  so  lustrous  and  in  comparison  with  Leo¬ 
nora’s  pince-nez  were  so  large  that  Beryl’s  mind  reverted 
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once  more  to  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  and  the  Wolf.  But 
to  give  the  Wolf  his  due  he  was  behaving  well  so  far. 

“Yes,  I  s’pose  it’s  findin’  a  management  that’s  the  crab. 
But  can’t  you  raise  a  syndicate?  I’m  told  a  syndicate’s 
the  ticket.  All  you’ve  got  to  do  is  collect  a  few  fellers  with 
more  money  than  brains.” 

“That’s  so  of  course.”  Leonora  did  not  lift  one  feather 
at  this  candour.  “But  even  that  kind  of  bird  doesn’t  grow 
on  every  bush  in  our  little  garden  suburb.” 

“Well,  there’s  me  to  start  with.” 

“I  don’t  think  you’re  such  a  fool  as  all  that.” 

“Suppose  you  read  us  your  first  act,  Beryl  and  me.” 

“  ’Tisn’t  in  any  shape  yet,  or  I  would  like  a  shot.  I’m  a 
very  slow  worker.  I  always  have  to  go  over  a  thing  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  before  it  begins  to  look  right.” 

Beryl  had  a  fear  that  Leonora  was  about  to  reveal  the 
dark  and  awful  secret  of  “Virginity,”  upon  which  her  play 
was  based.  She  had  vowed  her  to  silence  upon  that  subject 
for  various  reasons.  Happily  an  eloquent  glance  ensured 
the  vow  being  kept.  It  was  much  too  soon  for  the  novel’s 
authorship  to  be  confessed. 

Notwithstanding  a  luncheon  at  the  Dog  and  Gun  on 
Bullfinch  Hill  that  Dolly  described  as  “very  workmanlike,” 
at  the  tea  table  also  he  stood  up  to  his  job.  His  frame  was 
big  and  healthy  and  he  made  very  simple  wTork  of  three  cups 
of  tea  and  buttered  scones  and  jam  roll  to  scale.  Beryl  was 
more  modest,  but  considering  her  own  performance  at  the 
Dog  and  Gun  this  one  was  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of. 

But  she  was  still  on  thorns.  Devoutly  she  hoped  their 
guest  would  not  venture  to  tickle  the  spinsterly  ear  of 
Leonora  E.  Conquest  with  a  selection  of  his  luncheon  stories. 
He  would  certainly  be  true  to  form  if  he  did ;  either  he  dis¬ 
dained  all  considerations  of  taste,  or  more  likely,  as  was 
the  case  with  his  lady  mother,  he  had  none  to  disdain.  In 
spite  of  everything  Beryl  clung  to  a  hope  that  Mr.  Adolphus 
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Grandison  would  continue  to  behave  more  or  less  as  a 
gentleman. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  he  did.  Content  to  chaff  both  host¬ 
esses,  to  proffer  them  cigarettes,  to  lend  a  hand  with  the 
clearing  away  of  the  tea  things,  he  then  insisted  upon  drying 
the  pots.  “I  can  dry  pots  with  anybody,”  he  declared,  “but 
I’m  bound  to  admit  that  my  washin’  up  is  a  bit  amateur.” 

The  visitor  was  so  spontaneously  amusing,  his  aura  so 
compelling,  it  was  plain  to  see,  long  before  he  went  away, 
that  even  Leonora  the  critical,  was  nearly  as  much  his  crea¬ 
ture  as  Margery  and  Penelope,  the  maiden  of  the  Dog  and 
Gun,  and  the  maiden’s  mamma.  Don  Juan  certainly  had  a 
way  with  the  ladies.  It  did  not  take  him  long  to  have  the 
little  cockney  sparrow  feeding  out  of  his  hand. 

Two  hours  simply  flew.  And  when  he  rose  to  go  he  said 
casually  and  yet  with  precise  meaning,  “I  wonder  if  you’d 
both  care  to  dine  one  evening  Chez  Luiz  and  then  shake  a 
leg  in  the  Charleston.  I’m  not  much  of  a  dancer  myself, 
but  if  you’re  not  too  proud  to  be  seen  about  with  a  dud, 
perhaps  we  might  knock  up  a  bit  of  fun.” 

Neither  Beryl  nor  Leonora  had  skill  in  the  Charleston  or 
for  that  matter  any  other  dance ;  whatever  their  inclination, 
they  lacked  time  and  purse.  Leonora,  however,  to  Beryl’s 
surprise,  promptly  answered  for  both.  “Why,  of  course  we 
will.  Only  too  delighted.” 

“What’ll  be  your  night?” 

“Saturday  or  Sunday.  We  don’t  have  to  go  to  the  office 
then,  so  we  can  put  on  our  glad  rags.” 

Don  Juan  evolved  a  tiny  book  in  red  leather  from  his 
ample,  fur-coated  self.  His  engagement  list  needed  careful 
scrutiny.  “What  about  Saturday  week?  Do  me  down  to 
the  ground  if  it’s  all  right  for  you.  I’ll  bring  my  car  at 
seven  and  we’ll  dine  Chez  Luiz.  And  then  if  we  don’t 
feel  like  makin’  fools  of  ourselves  in  public  we  can  sit  and 
watch  the  perishers  who  do.” 

Leonora  gratefully  accepted  this  fair-seeming  offer,  both 
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for  Beryl  and  for  herself.  She  then  led  Don  Juan  to  the 
door  of  Garden  Mansions,  and  so  was  regaled  with  a  close 
up  of  the  Hispano  Suiza.  It  impressed  her. 

As  Leonora  returned  from  the  speeding  of  their  guest,  her 
tone  was  a  crescendo  of  excitement.  “Child,  I  really  think 
you  will  have  to  vamp  that  young  man.” 

Beryl  coloured  deeply.  And  then  she  sighed.  “He’s 
far  more  likely  to  vamp  me.” 

The  laugh  which  accompanied  the  sigh  was  rather  forced, 
a  little  dour. 


XXXVIII 

The  proud  day  came  at  last  which  the  two  friends  had  not 
dared  anticipate,  the  day  for  “Virginity”  to  burst  upon  the 
world. 

Burst,  alas,  was  hardly  the  word.  The  heavens  did  not 
fall  or  anything  of  that  kind ;  in  fact  the  cosmos  seemed  to 
go  on  almost  as  usual. 

Publication,  however,  took  place  rather  sooner  than  Mr. 
J.  Transome  Beilis  had  led  the  author  to  expect. 

Not  a  very  long  book,  Miss  X  under  the  guidance  of  the 
astute  Leonora  entered  into  a  conspiracy  within  the  office 
to  hustle  it  through  the  press.  Strings  had  to  be  pulled, 
of  course,  but  Leonora  attended  to  that.  Her  motives  were 
simple  but  sound. 

“Delays  may  be  dangerous,  my  child.  J.  Transome  B., 
as  you  know,  has  been  threatening  to  pull  the  book  about. 
Being  a  first  effort  he  is  doubtful  of  this,  he  doesn’t  like 
that,  it  ought  to  be  softened  down  here  and  so  on.  Well, 
we — I  mean  you — have  only  to  give  him  his  head  and  any 
chance  your  originality  has  of  clicking  with  the  big  public 
may  easily  go  fut.  It’s  quite  good  enough  as  it  is  to  my 
mind,  and  if  I  were  you  I’d  give  none  of  these  stiffs  in  the 
office  a  chance  of  monkeying  with  it.” 
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This  end  in  view,  Leonora  artfully  seized  a  moment  at  the 
end  of  January  when  Mr.  J.  Transome  Beilis  happened  to 
be  away  nursing  a  cold,  to  get  the  story  rushed  off  to  the 
printers.  Urgent  instructions,  conveyed  at  third  and  fourth 
hand,  caused  it  to  be  set  up  at  once.  “Virginity”  was  already 
standing  in  type  before  Mr.  Beilis  realised  what  had 
occurred.  There  had  been  a  mistake,  of  course,  somebody 
had  blundered,  yet  it  was  difficult  to  trace  the  error  to  a 
particular  source ;  and  Miss  X  herself,  courageously 
shouldered  the  blame. 

After  all  it  is  easy  for  general  instructions  to  be  mis¬ 
construed;  it  is  only  natural  for  a  young  author  to  be 
morbidly  eager  in  the  matter  of  a  first  book;  perhaps  no 
great  harm  would  be  done  in  allowing  “Virginity”  to  go 
through,  with  all  its  naivete  glowing  upon  it.  Besides,  once 
a  book  was  in  type  it  was  terribly  expensive  to  alter ;  for 
that  reason  Honore  Balzac  always  remained  a  poor  man  in 
spite  of  the  success  of  his  hundred  volumes. 

No,  the  thing  done  could  not  very  well  be  undone.  Mr. 
J.  Transome  Beilis  was  sadly  afraid  it  would  suffer  as  a 
work  of  art  for  lack  of  paternal  attention  on  the  part  of 
Colquhoun  and  himself,  but  as  Miss  X  had  taken  the  blame, 
so  broadly  speaking  she  must  now  take  the  consequences. 

The  first  of  these  consequences,  as  far  as  Miss  X  was 
concerned,  was  the  reverse  of  dire.  On  the  morning  of 
publication  the  head  of  the  House  with  a  charming  little 
air  of  ceremony  handed  the  blushing  author  a  cheque  for 
twenty-five  pounds.  For  both  their  sakes  he  wished  the 
Work  every  success. 

It  was  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  considered  as  a  first 
effort,  but  Mr.  J.  Transome  Beilis  was  sure  that  Miss  X 
who  desired  her  anonymity  to  be  strictly  preserved  would  one 
day  produce  something  very  much  finer.  Mr.  Beilis  who  was 
not  a  fluent  speaker  reiterated  the  hope  for  both  their  sakes, 
etc.,  although  with  the  natural  gloom  of  a  habitual  pub- 
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lisher  of  novels,  he  was  unable  to  disguise  that  such  a 
result  was  in  the  last  degree  unlikely. 

Mr.  J.  Transome  Beilis  was  not  exactly  cheering,  but 
the  cheque  for  twenty-five  pounds  undoubtedly  was  ;  at  least 
Madame  Noyau,  to  whom  Beryl  duly  presented  it  on  her 
way  home  that  evening  found  it  so.  Her  client  was  better 
than  her  word ;  at  Christmas  sh&  had  been  afraid  she  would 
not  be  able  to  pay  until  after  Easter;  and  it  was  now  the 
second  week  in  March. 

Beyond  a  doubt  this  tenth  of  March  was  the  brightest  day 
life  had  yet  offered  Beryl.  Together  that  evening  Leonora 
and  she  fondled  the  six  presentation  copies  of  “Virginity,” 
and  Miss  X  in  a  rather  emotional  hand  inscribed  “To  Leo¬ 
nora  E.  Conquest  with  love  from  her  affectionate  friend 
The  Author,”  on  the  title  page. 

Poor  Leonora,  for  all  that  she  was  as  good  as  gold, 
could  hardly  repress  a  little  sigh  of  envy  as  she  ran  to¬ 
bacco-stained  fingers  through  those  chaste  leaves.  For 
ten  long  and  weary  years  she  had  fought  to  achieve  so  very 
much  less  than  this  child  of  fortune  had  been  able  to  with 
infinitely  less  effort.  But  Leonora  genuinely  rejoiced.  She 
kissed  Beryl  very  soundly  on  both  cheeks  and  stoutly  af¬ 
firmed  that  if  “Virginity”  met  with  its  deserts  it  would 
prove  a  real  money  maker. 

“Oh,  if  it  only  would,”  sighed  the  author  wistfully.  “If 
only  it  would  really  sell  we  could  have  the  Vicarage  painted 
inside  as  well  as  out  and  Papa’s  study  and  the  dining-room 
redecorated  and  perhaps  the  kitchen  might  have  another 
coat  of  white  wash.  It  had  one  last  year  but  it  was  done 
so  badly  by  a  drunkard  called  Phipps  that  it  sadly  needs 
another.  Still,  why  ask  pigs  to  fly  ?” 

“Virginity”  received  scant  attention  from  the  newspapers. 
Long  ago  they  had  agreed  that  far  too  many  novels  were 
being  published.  They  had  no  space  for  the  old  authors 
whose  cunning  might  make  them  worth  reading,  let  alone 
for  the  new  whose  inexperience  was  hardly  likely  to. 
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Messrs.  Groves  and  Hubbersty  were  not  great  advertisers 
either;  a  book  of  theirs  must  show  definite  signs  of  “life” 
before  they  spent  money  upon  it. 

During  the  first  weeks  of  its  appearance  it  caused  hardly 
a  ripple  upon  the  surface  of  a  placid  world.  The  Daily 
Sensation  in  a  notice  of  five  lines  in  a  half  column  devoted 
to  a  round  dozen  other  beginners  thought  the  story  not  un¬ 
promising,  although  a  certain  outspokenness  and  an  under¬ 
current  of  cynicism  were  to  be  deplored,  while  its  particular 
brand  of  humour  was  not  to  everybody’s  taste.  This  and  a 
few  mild  puffs  in  trade  journals  was  all  the  attention  it 
seemed  likely  to  excite. 

Beryl,  after  so  many  months  of  false  hope,  was  sadly 
depressed.  She  had  looked  forward  to  so  much,  so  very 
much  more.  Her  friend,  however,  declined  to  lose  heart.  It 
was  a  very  good  book,  she  declared,  and  lost  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  expounding  her  own  private  faith  that  if  a  book 
was  really  good  sooner  or  later  it  came  into  its  own.  Mean¬ 
while  Beryl  must  keep  on  trying ;  that  indeed  was  the  sum 
of  Leonora’s  own  philosophy,  to  keep  on  trying;  and  she 
practised  it  with  a  courage  truly  heroic. 

This  wisdom  Leonora  enforced  in  a  double  sense.  She 
pegged  away  with  the  three  act  comedy  she  had  been 
“digging”  out  of  the  novel  for  several  months  now.  It 
was  uphill  work.  Leonora’s  trouble  was  she  was  non- 
creative.  By  unremitting  labour  she  had  taught  herself  to 
write  stories  and  to  construct  plays,  but  she  had  no  com¬ 
mand  of  ideas.  When  she  called  they  did  not  come;  or  at 
least  they  came  in  a  form  so  moribund  they  led  nowhere. 
The  difference  between  herself  and  Beryl  was  one  of  faculty. 
A  simple  idea  had  germinated  in  Beryl’s  mind  until  it  had 
grown  into  something  quite  considerable,  but  with  Leo¬ 
nora  the  process  was  reversed.  No  matter  how  full  of 
promise  an  idea  of  hers  might  seem  at  the  onset,  when  it 
came  to  be  set  down  on  paper  it  shrank  to  such  a  point  of 
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nullity,  it  might  have  been  draped  in  the  legendary  skin 
of  the  wild  ass. 

These  were  trying  days,  with  the  fate  of  “Virginity” 
hanging  in  the  balance,  but  the  two  friends  were  cheered 
more  than  a  little  by  Dolly  Grandison.  They  dined  with 
him  Chez  Luiz  on  several  Saturday  evenings ;  Beryl  and  he 
afterwards  danced  or  watched  others  perform.  Once  the 
three  of  them  did  a  musical  comedy  together;  they  went 
for  runs  in  the  country,  and  divers  Sunday  afternoons  Dolly 
ate  buttered  scones,  to  which  he  seemed  extremely  partial, 
at  Garden  Mansions. 

There  is  no  smoke  unless  there  is  fire;  Leonora’s  naive 
practicality  insisted  on  that.  In  other  words,  and  to  vary 
the  metaphor — a  long  and  painful  dedication  to  the  craft  of 
fiction  had  lured  her  into  this  dangerous  habit — a  lusty  pike 
was  now  tugging  at  the  line.  She  was  sure  that  if  Beryl 
used  reasonable  skill  it  would  be  pretty  easy  to  land.  In 
Leonora’s  view  such  a  capture  would  be  worth  while. 

Her  mind  was  amusingly  en  parterre.  In  matrimony  as 
in  art,  it  was  “the  dibs”  that  counted  first,  and  last  and  all 
the  time.  Yet  she  had  developed  quite  a  liking  for  Dolly 
Grandison. 

Somehow  he  lent  colour  to  the  dull  routine  of  Garden 
Mansions.  Very  amusing,  he  had  the  air  of  that  greater 
world  Leonora  would  have  given  her  ears  to  be  in.  His 
sure  knowledge  of  the  social  ropes  was  exactly  what  her 
writing  lacked;  which  no  amount  of  study,  even  of  Lady 
O.  and  strenuous  dames  of  that  kidney  enabled  it  to  acquire. 

His  speech  was  coarse  and  his  anecdotes  better  untold, 
but  as  Leonora  sagely  observed :  why  ask  for  everything  in 
this  world?  Personally,  she  was  quite  willing  to  make 
allowances.  If  Beryl  had  any  nous  she  would  strike  while 
she  had  the  chance. 

In  other  ways  Dolly  promised  to  be  valuable.  Leonora’s 
play  continued  to  excite  his  curiosity.  The  theatre  itself, 
that  home  of  glamour,  had  for  him  the  lure  a  candle  has 
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for  a  moth.  Among  his  large  acquaintance  were  many  who 
got  a  living  out  of  it.  With  his  twin  brother  Wally — they 
were  like  as  two  peas — he  was  famous  as  an  amateur.  Up 
and  down  the  town  their  services  were  much  in  demand 
and  they  were  known  as  the  Dolly  Sisters. 

Leonora  could  only  marvel  that  a  young  man  with  this 
complex  had  not  already  fallen  a  victim  to  some  enterpris¬ 
ing  actress.  Danger  lurked  in  that  quarter,  she  was  not 
slow  to  inform  Beryl.  For  that  reason  alone  Miss  Spencer- 
Lancelot-Chetwynd  ought  to  lose  no  time  in  getting  out  her 
landing  net. 

Meanwhile  Leonora  herself  had  the  benefit  of  Dolly 
Grandison’s  “complex.”  Every  time  they  met  he  wanted  to 
know  how  the  play  was  shaping.  Until  she  had  read  it  to 
him  she  must  expect  no  peace.  Playwriting,  however,  for 
Leonora  was  not  a  whole  time  job ;  she  was,  besides,  a  slow, 
to  her  own  mind  a  painfully  slow,  worker. 

At  last,  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  at  the  beginning  of  May, 
when  the  novel  had  been  born  two  months  and  was 
already  threatening,  after  the  way  of  its  kind,  to  die  of 
sheer  inanition,  Leonora  confessed  in  response  to  Dolly’s 
importunity  that  the  play  was  now  more  or  less  ripe  for 
reading. 

“To  it  then,”  said  Dolly,  vigorously  stirring  his  tea. 

“Read  it  yourself.”  Leonora  was  not  ungracious. 

“I’d  never  think  of  readin’  a  play  myself  so  long  as  there 
was  a  chance  of  gettin’  the  bally  author  to  save  me  the 
trouble.” 

“You  want  it  both  ways.”  Leonora,  as  usual,  was  amused 
by  his  candour. 

“I’ve  got  a  pre-war  brain.  It’s  that  slow  in  the  uptake  it 
just  misses  the  bus  all  the  time.” 

“I  see,”  said  Leonora.  She  saw  that  Dolly  was  mentally 
indolent,  and  she  was  considering  how  far  it  was  advisable 
to  encourage  this  weakness. 

“To  it,  then.”  Dolly  was  incorrigible. 
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“I’d  much  rather  Beryl  read  it  to  us.  A  common  cockney 
accent  won’t  improve  the  Hig-lif.”  Poor  Leonora  was  out¬ 
spoken  upon  the  subject  of  her  disabilities,  of  which  she 
seemed  to  be  growing  ever  more  conscious. 

Beryl  saw  the  force  of  Leonora’s  objection.  She  was  not 
inclined  to  indulge  Dolly’s  laziness,  but  she  was  particularly 
keen  to  know  what  effect  the  play  would  have  upon  him. 
They  had  sedulously  withheld  the  novel ;  the  time  was  not 
yet  to  let  the  cat  out.  Beryl  was  determined  to  maintain 
her  anonymity,  but  she  had  more  than  one  reason  for  want¬ 
ing  to  learn  Dolly’s  reaction  to  the  play. 

“I  expect  I  shall  make  an  awful  hash  of  it,”  Beryl  hedged. 
“It  isn’t  everybody  who  can  read  a  comedy,  but  I  don’t 
mind  trying,  although  whether  one  should  encourage  your 
idleness  is  another  matter.” 

“Get  on  with  it,  Beryl.”  Dolly  had  the  air  of  a  Grand 
Caliph. 

Beryl  read  very  well.  She  believed  in  the  play  more 
than  she  believed  in  the  book.  There  was  a  firmness  of  line 
the  novel  lacked.  It  came,  no  doubt,  of  Leonora’s  almost 
excessively  matter-of-fact  mind,  and  her  architectonic  fac¬ 
ulty.  The  play,  strictly  speaking,  was  a  collaboration.  Full 
many  an  hour,  even  far  into  the  night,  had  the  friends  given 
to  talking  each  point  over ;  and  now  Beryl  came  to  present 
them  to  a  third  person  the  gain  was  clear. 

A  keen  sense  of  humour  enabled  her  to  do  justice  to  the 
amusingly  contrived  mise-en-scene.  When  the  first  act 
was  through  Dolly  asked  for  more ;  after  the  second  he  still 
asked  for  more;  the  third  act  duly  achieved  he  was  left 
chuckling. 

“Toppin’  piece.” 

The  two  authors  in  their  modesty  were  not  altogether 
convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  this  flattering  opinion.  But 
Dolly  soon  removed  all  doubt  on  that  score ;  he  thought  it 
very  good  indeed,  and  he  gave  reasons. 

“Funny  thing  is  the  principal  guy  is  exactly  like  my 
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young  brother  Wally.  The  same  fat-headed  way  with  him. 
If  you’d  ever  met  Wally  I’d  say  you’d  taken  the  young 
perisher  from  the  life.  But  of  course  as  you  haven’t,  it’s 
a  clear  case  of  great  minds — nature’s  and  your  own,  I 
mean — bally  well  jumpin’  together.” 

The  author  of  the  novel  and  the  author  of  the  play 
exchanged  an  eloquent  glance.  It  was  their  only  com¬ 
ment. 

“Then  again  the  old  witch  who  tries  to  addle  the  egg 
for  the  parson’s  daughter  is  the  very  spit  of  an  old  woman 
I  know  pooty  well,  who  among  other  things  happens  to  be 
Wally’s  ma.  You’ve  got  the  old  trot  to  the  life,  with  a 
voice  like  a  foghorn  and  a  mind  like  a  cesspool  and  only 
happy  when  she’s  queerin’  the  pitch  for  somebody.  The 
likeness  is  marvellous,  I  must  say,  considerin’  you’ve  never 
once  set  eyes  on  the  old  un.” 

Again  the  two  authors  exchanged  a  glance,  but  not  for 
a  moment  did  the  solution  of  the  mystery  occur  to  the 
Old  Un’s  elder  son.  Not  having  the  novel  to  guide  him, 
this  approximation  to  real  life  was  the  more  piquant. 

Whether  such  a  coincidence  was  the  source  of  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  was  hard  to  say.  It  might  be  the  explanation,  yet 
he  expressed  himself  so  cogently,  his  remarks,  casual  though 
they  seemed,  had  such  a  bearing  on  the  problems  of  the 
craft,  that  Leonora  and  Beryl  somehow  found  themselves 
heeding  Dolly  Grandison  in  his  dual  role  of  critic  and  man 
of  the  world. 

“It’s  a  darn  good  play.  I  give  you  my  word.  And  now 
I  suppose  you’ve  got  to  get  around  among  the  managers.” 

Ruefully  Leonora  said  they  had.  Only  too  well  was  she 
aware  of  the  rocks  ahead.  It  was  twenty  times  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  a  home  for  a  play  than  it  was  for  a  story. 
Heaven  knew  what  chance  there  was  of  a  production ! 

Dolly,  although  professing  himself  a  complete  novice  in 
the  highly  technical  art  of  writing  plays,  made  one  or  two 
suggestions.  They  showed  real  insight  into  the  needs  of 
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the  theatre,  and  less  surprisingly,  a  true  sense  of  the  comic. 

Beryl  and  Leonora  promptly  decided  to  use  them,  for 
they  would  strengthen  the  action  where  it  was  inclined  to 
sag.  Dolly’s  suggestions  were  really  clever;  one  or  two 
of  the  repartees  he  improvised  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
had  almost  a  touch  of  genius.  The  final  impression  he 
left  upon  them  was,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  “he  was  a  bit 
more  of  a  feller”  than  they  had  allowed  themselves  to  guess. 

More  was  going  on  behind  that  facade  than  they  had 
suspected.  Could  he  help  them  to  place  a  three-act  comedy? 
Beryl  was  full  of  doubt,  but  Leonora,  in  spite  of  ten  years’ 
vain  knocking  at  editorial  doors,  was  still  an  optimist. 

On  the  following  Sunday  but  one  Dolly  appeared  at 
Garden  Mansions  to  take  the  two  authors  for  a  spin  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening.  In  that  fortnight  much  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  play.  Judicious  revision  had  strengthened  the 
weak  places ;  other  alterations  had  also  been  made,  and  the 
united  efforts  of  Beryl  and  Leonora  had  resulted  in  the 
typing  of  a  fair  copy. 

Leonora,  with  an  eye  to  business,  promptly  put  one  of 
three  duplicates  into  Dolly’s  hand.  “Here  you  are,  Charles 
Frohman.  It’s  up  to  you  to  get  us  a  production  as  soon 
as  ever  you  like.” 

A  bold  move ;  none  the  less  a  move  well  matured. 

“The  only  chap  I  know  who  might  plant  it  for  you  is 
Bruno  Gordon.” 

“Try  him,”  said  Leonora  the  imperious. 

“Ain’t  hardly  his  line.  He’s  one  of  these  musical  comedy 
Ikes,  but  of  course  he’s  in  with  the  right  crowd;  that  is 
I  mean  he  might  be  able  to  tell  us  who  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  go  for.” 

“No  harm  in  trying  Bruno  Gordon  anyway.” 

Leonora,  with  her  Business  Only  air,  proceeded  to  make 
a  copy  of  the  play  into  a  neat  parcel.  With  her  own  hands 
she  placed  it  on  the  front  seat  of  the  Hispano  Suiza. 
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Oddly  enough  the  completion  of  the  play  synchronised 
with  the  first  signs  of  life  in  the  novel.  Already,  in  spite 
of  the  faith  of  Leonora,  the  author  of  “Virginity”  had  re¬ 
signed  herself  to  the  book  being  a  failure.  But  as  happens 
sometimes  mystic  influences  were  at  work  below  the  surface. 
Precisely  who  was  responsible  none  could  say,  but  over  din¬ 
ner  tables  and  places  where  they  talk  and  incidentally  make 
reputations  for  books  and  plays  and  pictures  and  even  for 
lawyers  and  politicians,  folk  began  to  ask  one  another  if 
they  had  read  a  most  amusing  novel  by  a  Miss  X  who 
in  reality  was  a  daughter  of  a  well-known  peer. 

The  name  of  the  peer  was  not  mentioned ;  it  didn’t  much 
matter ;  the  book  was  the  thing.  It  had  a  new  kind  of  wit, 
it  audaciously  presented  types  everybody  knew ;  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  Lady  Charlotte  Shuckburgh  with  her  ear 
trumpet,  her  scarifying  tongue  and  her  improper  stories, 
was  a  certain  great  lady  and  her  foolish  son  who  yet  turned 
out  a  much  sharper  file  than  he  seemed,  was  a  charming 
but  quite  mad  young  fellow,  who  lived  Chez  Luiz  and  whose 
special  hobby  was  to  paint  London  red. 

Mr.  J.  Transome  Beilis  fostered  this  pretty  legend.  It 
may  even  have  led  him  to  improve  the  bald  facts.  There 
was  no  saying. 

One  evening  towards  the  middle  of  May,  Leonora,  scan¬ 
ning  her  newspaper  in  the  Tube  en  route  to  Golden  Hill,  drew 
in  her  breath  with  a  sharp  gasp.  She  laid  her  finger  on  the 
top  of  the  double  column  on  page  five  and  set  it  under  the 
nose  of  a  distinguished-looking  girl  who  sat  next  her.  That 
double  column  was  headed  in  bold  type:  A  New  Novelist. 

It  was  a  half  page  review  by  the  celebrated  Ajax  and  it 
portended  that  “Virginity”  and  its  author  had  arrived. 

Opinions  differed  as  to  the  intrinsic  merit  of  Ajax  as 
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a  critic,  but  nobody  questioned  his  publicity  value.  It  was 
simply  enormous,  nor  was  it  difficult  to  say  why.  Who¬ 
ever  Ajax  was,  and  he  was  generally  thought  to  be  a  novel¬ 
ist  of  renown,  he  could  certainly  write.  He  had  the  art  of 
presenting  his  views  in  a  style  that  left  no  doubt  as  to  their 
meaning.  And  the  reasons  he  adduced  for  the  same  were 
cogent. 

He  had  in  perfection  the  knack  of  forming  penny-public 
opinion.  It  was  really  a  very  simple  knack  yet  in  the  hands 
of  Ajax  it  wras  extraordinarily  effective.  He  merely  went  on 
the  ancient  lines  of:  “Whenever  I  say  a  thing  three  times 
it  is  so.”  And  Ajax  at  once  proceeded  to  say  it  three  times. 

This  insolently  amusing  book  by  a  lady  who  chooses  to 
veil  her  identity,  no  doubt  wisely,  under  the  mild  pseudonym 
Miss  X  is  much  the  best  thing  the  feminine  mind  has  given 
the  world  in  the  way  of  humour  since  “Gentlemen  Prefer 
Blondes.” 

Ajax  said  this  three  times  in  three  consecutive  paragraphs, 
each  time  with  increasing  force.  He  might  be  stretching 
the  truth,  this  gifted  publicist,  he  very  probably  was,  but 
hardened  readers  of  novels,  going  to  their  homes  that  eve¬ 
ning  in  their  thousands,  nay  in  their  tens  of  thousands,  as 
far  as  Welwyn  Garden  City  on  the  north,  Hurley  Village 
in  the  south,  Walthamstow  and  Epping  in  the  East,  and 
Edgware  and  Watford  in  the  west,  were  bound  to  put  down 
their  names  for  it  at  their  local  circulating  library  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  days. 

The  oracle  had  spoken  and  in  the  opinion  of  Leonora  E. 
Conquest,  that  undefeated  optimist,  the  fortune  of  “Vir¬ 
ginity”  was  made. 

A  few  days  later  came  the  first  fruits  of  the  pronounce¬ 
ment.  Mr.  J.  Transome  Beilis  told  Miss  X  that  an  impor¬ 
tant  American  publisher  had  made  an  offer  for  an  edition 
of  “Virginity” ;  and  if  she  chose  to  accept  it,  her  share  of 
the  profit  would  be  fifty  pounds. 

Miss  X  had  no  qualms  in  accepting  the  fifty  pounds.  A 
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sign  of  “life”  indeed.  Moreover,  on  the  following  day  one 
of  the  large  circulating  libraries  ordered  a  further  two 
hundred  and  fifty  copies,  so  as  Beryl  remarked  to  Leonora 
it  rather  looked  as  if  the  vicarage  was  to  be  painted  that 
year. 

At  last  the  book  had  begun  to  move.  There  was  no  rush 
for  it,  but  all  through  the  summer  it  went  steadily  on,  its 
fame  began  to  emerge  on  a  solid  basis.  People  talked  of  it 
more  and  more,  and  guesses  at  the  authorship  found  their 
way  into  the  illustrated  papers.  By  September  the  novel 
had  acquired  personality;  in  a  manner  of  speaking  it  was 
famous.  Not  yet  a  best  seller,  said  the  publisher  to  the 
author,  but  if  it  went  on  gathering  momentum  there  was  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  become  one. 

Messrs.  Groves  and  Hubbersty  now  felt  justified  in  spend¬ 
ing  money.  Bold  advertisements  of  “Virginity,”  the  story 
all  the  world  was  reading,  appeared  in  the  leading  periodi¬ 
cals,  the  fourth  impression  was  in  the  press,  and  the  re¬ 
viewers  were  beginning  to  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

Offers  from  rival  firms  for  a  new  novel  began  to  reach 
Miss  X.  These  were  so  tempting  that  Beryl  had  now  to 
consider  the  question  of  making  the  writing  of  fiction  an 
all-time  job.  Her  relations  with  her  present  employer  were 
very  harmonious.  She  had  met  with  nothing  but  kindness 
from  Mr.  J.  Transome  Beilis.  All  the  same  her  secretarial 
duties  had  been  rather  irksome,  and  now  she  was  combining 
another  vocation  with  them  they  were  proving  a  strain. 

Leonora  strongly  urged  her  friend  to  give  up  Groves  and 
Hubbersty  and  devote  the  whole  of  her  energy  to  writing. 
Beryl,  however,  distrusted  her  own  powers.  She  was  by 
no  means  sure  of  being  able  to  produce  a  successor  to  “Vir¬ 
ginity.” 

Miss  Conquest  would  not  listen  to  Mistress  Doubt.  “Now 
you’ve  found  the  formula,  my  child,  you’ve  only  to  keep  on 
turning  out  the  goods  according  to  sample  and  you’ll  find 
a  ready  market  for  all  you  can  supply.” 
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Beryl  shook  her  head.  She  did  not  wish  to  take  a 
superior  attitude,  besides  she  knew  that  Leonora’s  strictly 
commercial  point  of  view  was  in  a  sense  right ;  but  deeply 
embedded  in  Miss  X  there  happened  to  be  that  inconvenient 
thing  “an  artist.”  It  was  this  alien  presence  that  filled  her 
with  misgiving.  What  if  she  could  not  play  the  game  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules?  There  might  not  be  coal  enough  in 
the  bunker,  so  to  speak.  It  was  quite  possible  this  first 
novel  would  be  the  last  she  would  ever  be  able  to  bring  off. 

Leonora  had  no  patience  with  these  fears.  To  her  mind 
they  were  unworthy.  Beryl  was  simply  wasting  her  time 
in  Ave  Maria  Alley,  even  though  she  was  getting  five  pounds 
a  week.  Her  prospects  in  the  fiction  market  were  not  to 
be  sneezed  at.  Finally,  the  author  of  “Virginity,”  in  her 
self-distrust,  decided  to  ask  the  opinion  of  Mr.  T.  Transome 
Beilis. 

She  had  a  feeling  of  delicacy.  But  he  had  always  shown 
her  such  kindness,  he  had  given  her  such  a  square  deal,  his 
survey  of  the  problem  was  likely  to  be  not  only  wide  but 
disinterested.  Even  at  the  price  of  some  little  embarrass¬ 
ment  for  both  parties,  it  seemed  quite  the  best  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Beilis,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  not  at  all  surprised. 
“I  have  been  expecting  your  resignation,”  he  said.  “Of 
course,  Miss  Lancelot-Chetwynd,  I  shall  miss  you  very 
much,”  he  was  kind  enough  to  add.  “And  I  do  hope  from 
your  point  of  view  as  well  as  ours  the  association  has  been 
a  complete  success.” 

“Oh,  quite,  quite,”  said  Beryl  warmly,  “as  you  are  good 
enough  to  think  so.  But  do  you  really  consider  it  wise  to 
give  up  a  certainty  for  an  uncertainty?” 

“Well,  now,  that  is  a  problem  you  can  only  solve  for  your¬ 
self.  One  thing  I  am  convinced  of.  If  your  stock  of  ideas  is 
not  exhausted,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  so,  it  lies  in 
your  power  to  spend  your  time  far  more  profitably  than  at 
present.” 
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Beryl  could  only  regard  this  as  a  confirmation  of  Leonora. 
And  straight  from  the  horse’s  mouth!  She  decided  then 
and  there  to  take  the  plunge. 

“I  shall  miss  you  exceedingly,  exceedingly.”  Mr. 
J.  Transome  Beilis  assumed  the  official  manner.  “From 
the  point  of  view  of  This  House — if  I  may  say  so— our 
association  has  been  most  pleasant,  really  most  pleasant.” 

Beryl  expressed  a  becoming  gratitude. 

“You  have  harmonised  so  well,  if  I  may  say  so,  with  the 
outlook  and  traditions  of  This  House  that  for  the  moment 
I  don’t  know  where  to  look  for  your  successor.  I  must  put 
another  advertisement  in  the  Times,  but  it  is  too  much  to 
hope  that  it  will  be  equally  successful.” 

Beryl,  overwhelmed  by  such  praise,  fell  back  on  that 
ancient  saw:  “There’s  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came 
out.” 

“I  wonder,  I  wonder.”  Flattering  dubiety. 

The  attitude  towards  her  of  the  head  of  the  firm  stimu¬ 
lated  Beryl  to  a  deed  which,  coming  to  think  of  it  later  in 
cold  blood,  she  could  only  regard  as  one  of  daring. 

“I  don’t  know  if  I  may  make  a  suggestion?” 

“Pray  do,”  encouraged  Mr.  J.  Transome  Beilis. 

“My  housemate,  Miss  Conquest,  has  shown  me  immense 
kindness  and  taught  me  a  great  deal  not  only  of  the  work 
here  but  of  things  in  general.  I  should  say  that  in  every 
way  she  is  most  competent  and  I  know  she  is  devoted, 
simply  devoted  to  the  interest  of  this— This  House.” 
Rather  laying  it  on  with  a  trowel,  perhaps,  but  for  the  sake 
of  her  friend  she  was  determined  to  leave  nothing  undone. 

Mr.  J.  Transome  Beilis  accepted  these  glowing  words 
with  a  diplomatic  smile.  He  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that  Miss  Conquest  was  most  efficient,  most  efficient.  For 
the  time  being,  however,  he  did  not  seem  inclined  to  carry 
the  matter  further. 
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The  upshot  of  a  difficult  interview  was  that  Beryl’s 
resignation  was  to  take  effect  from  the  moment  the  vacancy 
could  be  filled.  She  had  no  wish  to  inconvenience  the  office 
in  any  way,  she  was  careful  to  repeat  that  she  had  met  with 
nothing  but  courtesy  from  the  firm;  and  Mr.  Beilis  was 
touched  by  her  attitude  towards  it. 

Later  in  the  day  Beryl  was  informed  that  upon  full 
consideration  Mr.  Beilis  had  decided  to  offer  her  post  to 
Miss  Conquest,  whose  efficiency  was  generally  praised  by 
her  department.  If  Miss  Conquest  was  willing  to  fill  the 
vacancy  she  could  take  over  her  new  duties  on  Monday 
morning  and  Miss  Lancelot-Chetwynd  would  be  free  to 
pursue  what  Mr.  Beilis  was  sure  must  prove  an  occupation 
in  every  way  more  alluring. 

One  thing  only  asked  Mr.  J.  Transome  Beilis  and  he 
ventured  to  do  so  on  behalf  of  This  House:  the  refusal 
of  her  next  six  novels  on  terms  mutually  satisfactory,  to  be 
subsequently  arranged.  Beryl  gave  a  little  gasp.  Naively 
she  saw  in  this  proposal  a  gesture  of  supreme  confidence. 
Six  novels!  As  she  felt  just  then  she  might  count  herself 
lucky  if  she  achieved  one.  But  that  was  no  reason,  was  it, 
why  she  should  not  make  a  gesture  of  supreme  confidence  in 
Mr.  J.  Transome  Beilis? 

Waiting  for  Beryl  on  the  front  door  mat  at  five  minutes 
past  six  as  the  child  of  fortune  descended  from  the  sacro¬ 
sanct  upper  regions  for  their  nightly  pilgrimage  to  Golden 
Hill  was  the  radiant  Leonora.  Evidently  she  had  heard 
the  news. 

“And  your  recommendation  too,  honey,  your  strong  per¬ 
sonal  recommendation,  says  J.  Transome  B.”  Leonora  for 
once  was  fairly  bubbling  over.  “You  are  in  high  favour  at 
court,  otherwise  the  Head  of  the  House  of  Groves  and 
Hubbersty  would  never  condescend  to  the  likes  o’  me.” 
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“Rubbish,  Leonora.” 

“No,  my  child,  God’s  truth.  What  I  know  I  know. 
There’s  nothing  of  the  top  drawer  about  me.” 

But  there  was  nothing  of  bitterness  about  her  either,  al¬ 
though  there  was  certainly  a  vein  of  rather  acid  humour. 


XLI 

All  this  time  Dolly  Grandison,  in  his  own  words,  “had 
been  stalking  the  managers.” 

Bruno  Gordon,  to  whom  he  showed  the  play  first,  had 
no  qualms  in  turning  it  down  at  once.  It  was  too  thin, 
the  construction  was  amateurish,  it  was  not  very  funny; 
Bruno  Gordon  had  no  difficulty  in  giving  a  dozen  reasons 
for  rejection. 

Dolly,  however,  was  not  daunted.  He  fully  believed  in 
the  play  and  he  knew  something  of  the  ways  of  the  men 
who  ran  the  London  theatres.  And  he  was  what  he  called 
“a  persistent  cuss” ;  therefore  he  kept  on  knocking  at  door 
after  door  without,  however,  being  able  to  find  the  open 
sesame. 

Towards  the  end  of  September  he  made  the  discovery  that 
an  open  sesame  there  was:  a  word  of  five  letters.  The 
word  was  money.  His  first  idea  of  getting  a  little  syndi¬ 
cate  together  had  been  entirely  sound.  It  was  the  one  means 
of  ensuring  a  production  in  London  or  for  that  matter 
anywhere  else.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  astuteness  in 
Dolly ;  he  had  something  of  his  mother’s  faculty  for  organ¬ 
ising  victory;  and  having  proved  by  empiricism  that  the 
root  of  the  trouble  lay  just  where  he  thought  it  did,  he  set 
about  using  his  knowledge. 

Dolly  was  a  bit  of  a  gambler.  He  had  had  a  distinctly 
good  Ascot,  at  any  rate  he  was  “in”  a  couple  of  thousand 
pounds.  And  so  keen  was  he  to  have  the  play  produced,  if 
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only  for  the  fearful  joy  of  seeing  the  Old  Un  and  her  fat¬ 
headed  son  Wally  presented  in  their  habit  as  they  lived, 
that  he  decided  to  risk  his  winnings  and  another  thousand 
upon  the  top. 

Wally,  too,  had  had  a  rather  good  Ascot.  Dolly  had 
passed  on  the  first  hand  information  he  had  received  from 
the  son  of  the  owner  of  Acerbity,  the  winner  of  the  Gold 
Vase,  which  had  started  at  sixteen  to  two,  the  son  in  ques¬ 
tion  being  a  fellow  ornament  of  his  Majesty’s  Horseguards. 
Therefore  Wally  also  was  in  funds ;  and  as  the  Dolly  Sisters, 
as  they  were  called,  had  a  habit  of  hunting  in  couples  when 
they  had  found  a  good  thing,  his  twin  decided  to  sound  him 
on  the  subject  of  this  play,  in  which  if  only  they  could 
raise  the  wind  to  launch  it  adequately  Dolly  saw  a  certain 
winner. 

It  would  appeal  most  decidedly  to  Dolly's  sense  of 
humour  if  Wally,  whom  he  always  regarded  as  an  amiable 
ass,  should  set  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  to  the  world  a  more  or  less  libellous  portrait  of 
Walter  Erskine  Grandison.  As  things  turned  out  this 
seemed  likely  to  happen.  So  oddly  is  human  nature  com¬ 
pounded,  that  when  Wally  came  to  read  the  play  at  his 
twin  brother’s  instigation,  he  saw  such  a  resemblance  in  the 
hero  to  that  Damfool  Dolly,  that  he  was  captivated  at 
once.  As  for  Lady  Cornelia,  for  whom  he  had  no  more 
reverence  than  had  Dolly  himself,  the  uncanny  likeness  was 
there  for  the  whole  world  to  laugh  at. 

Wally,  too,  it  seemed  was  afflicted  by  a  sense  of  humour. 
The  likeness  to  Dolly  was  so  clear,  he  was  enchanted  by 
the  prospect  of  seeing  that  “lunatic” — his  favourite  word 
for  the  heir  to  fifty  thousand  acres,  this  younger  son  not 
being  able  to  forgive  his  senior  by  forty  minutes  the  par¬ 
tiality  of  blind  chance — “guyed”  in  a  West  End  theatre.  It 
was  amazing  to  Wally’s  mind  the  fool  did  not  realise  the 
author  of  the  piece  must  surely  have  drawn  the  cove  from 
the  life. 
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To  the  mind  of  Dolly,  the  whole  thing  was  just  as  in¬ 
comprehensible  and  for  very  similar  reasons. 

Wally,  if  anything,  was  the  more  knowledgeable  of  the 
two  as  to  the  ways  of  theatrical  managers.  Not  being  tied 
by  the  leg  with  military  duties,  he  was  even  more  a  man 
about  town ;  he  was  seen  and  known  everywhere ;  the  circle 
of  his  acquaintance  was  very  wide.  A  rare  joke  that  Dolly 
of  all  people  should  be  enamoured  of  such  a  play;  Wally 
having  had  considerable  experience  as  an  amateur,  he  rather 
fancied  his  judgment  in  such  matters.  He  felt  that  if  the 
play  was  properly  cast  “it  ought  to  go  big.” 

The  Dolly  Sisters  having  for  opposite  reasons  decided 
“to  come  in,”  things  soon  began  to  move.  Wally,  who  knew 
useful  men  in  the  City,  soon  roped  in  a  brace  of  fellow 
adventurers  and  together  they  co-opted  a  fifth,  a  most 
valuable  personage  who  held  a  lease  of  five  theatres.  Mr. 
Urban  Golding  did  not  believe  very  much  in  the  play, 
gentlemen  of  his  kind  never  believe  much  in  any  play,  but 
he  saw  possibilities  if  the  right  cast  could  be  found.  Being 
in  funds  and  inclined  to  back  his  luck,  which  had  been  very 
good  lately,  he  was  persuaded  to  take  a  hand  in  the  syndi¬ 
cate. 

Therefore  on  the  Sunday  afternoon  of  mid  September 
following  Beryl’s  momentous  decision,  Dolly  bore  the  glad 
tidings  to  Garden  Mansions  that  the  play  was  as  good  as 
produced  already.  It  never  rains  but  it  pours.  Such  a 
development  coming  on  the  top  of  others  seemed  to  the 
two  friends  almost  too  good  to  be  real.  Beryl’s  future  was 
now  assured,  declared  Leonora ;  and  according  to  the  equally 
sanguine  Dolly  Grandison  the  same  applied  to  the  clever 
author  of  “a  hell  of  a  piece.” 

The  weeks  that  followed,  as  far  as  Garden  Mansions 
were  concerned,  were  crowded  and  glorious.  Money  flowed 
steadily  into  Beryl’s  coffers.  In  America  the  book  caught 
on,  so  that  a  second  edition  imported  from  England  could 
not  meet  the  demand  and  the  American  publisher  decided 
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to  print  further  editions  himself,  paying  the  author  generous 
terms.  Groves  and  Hubbersty  were  doing  well  also;  sub¬ 
stantial  cheques  were  forthcoming  on  their  sales  too.  The 
combined  result  of  all  this  was  that  Beryl  was  able  to  give 
rein  to  a  sporting  desire  to  take  a  share  in  the  production. 

Such  a  desire  on  Beryl’s  part,  as  soon  as  it  was  made 
known  to  Dolly,  threatened  complications.  Already  that 
young  man  had  assumed  towards  her  a  fatherly  attitude. 
He  knew,  putting  two  and  two  together,  that  she  must  be 
pretty  badly  off.  And  so  when  she  sounded  him  upon  the 
feasibility  of  being  able  to  buy  a  tenth  share  in  the  Syndi¬ 
cate,  he  promptly  said,  “Yes,  it  would  be  very  nice  indeed, 
but  you  don’t  seem  to  tumble  it’s  goin’  to  stand  you  in  a 
cool  thousand  quid.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Beryl  had  “tumbled.”  At  the  rate 
money  was  now  flowing  towards  her,  it  was  not  unreason¬ 
able  to  expect  to  have  that  sum  in  hand  by  Christmas.  But 
the  real  piquancy  lay  in  the  fact  that  Dolly  was  ignorant 
as  to  the  authorship  of  the  successful  novel  on  which  the 
play  was  based.  He  had  no  means  of  knowing  therefore 
where  her  thousand  pounds  was  to  come  from. 

Beryl  saw  at  once  the  trap  into  which  she  had  walked. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  give  explanations  if  she  was  to 
sustain  the  anonymity  of  Miss  X.  And  this  she  was  de¬ 
termined  to  do.  There  was  only  one  thing  for  it  in  the 
circumstances;  and  that  was  to  lie. 

Beryl  lied.  Promptly,  firmly,  coolly  she  lied.  An  uncle 
lately  deceased  had  left  her  a  thousand  pounds. 

Dolly  gave  her  the  full  benefit  of  an  exceedingly  whimsi¬ 
cal  eye.  “Hope  it  don’t  mean  some  rich  pawnbroker  feller’s 
keepin’  you,”  he  said. 

Beryl  saw  red.  She  felt  really  savage. 

But  so  far  as  Mr.  Adolphus  Grandison  was  concerned  this 
lame  story  of  the  rich  uncle  and  the  thousand  pounds  sim¬ 
ply  did  not  “get  over.”  Miss  X,  fully  determined  to  con¬ 
ceal  her  identity,  put  a  very  bold  face  on  the  matter,  but 
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Dolly  remained  unconvinced.  And  he  showed  the  depth  of 
his  regard  for  her  by  a  note  of  concern. 

To  his  rather  lawless  mind  the  thousand  pounds  Beryl 
had  offered  could  only  proceed  from  one  source.  She  was 
furious  with  him  for  being  so  ready  to  believe  she  was  that 
kind  of  girl.  As  he  said  of  Lady  Cornelia,  he  must  have  a 
mind  like  a  cesspool ;  at  the  same  time  elements  of  decency 
were  remaining  in  it,  else  he  would  not  be  worrying.  Know¬ 
ing  she  had  left  Groves  and  Hubbersty,  and  thinking  she 
had  no  money  at  all,  this  sudden  affluence  confirmed  a  par¬ 
ticular  theory  which  he  had  done  his  best  not  to  form. 

“Look  here,  Dolly,”  said  Beryl,  “you  know  perfectly  well 
I’m  not  that  kind  of  girl.”  Her  tone  was  ice.  She  looked 
ready  to  kill  him. 

“I  thought  you  weren’t.”  Dolly  on  the  other  hand  was 
all  whimsical  gloom.  “Had  I  guessed  for  a  moment  that 
you  were  or  were  likely  to  be  I’d  .  . 

Beryl  stopped  him  imperiously.  “Not  another  word  on 
this  subject.  Everything  you  say  makes  you  out  a  bigger 
cad  than  I  thought  you  were.  Even  as  it  is  I  don’t  intend 
to  speak  to  you  again.” 

At  first  he  did  not  understand  that  she  was  in  dead 
earnest.  In  some  ways  he  was  strangely  obtuse.  But  the 
eyes,  the  tone,  the  manner  showed  him  at  last  that  he  had 
to  do  with  a  Beryl  he  had  not  allowed  for.  After  all,  she 
was  a  parson’s  daughter.  And  even  in  these  days  when  the 
cleverest  and  most  up-to-date  women  led  their  own  lives, 
particularly  if  they  hadn’t  a  bean,  it  was  not  exactly  safe 
to  bank  on  a  parson’s  daughter. 

Funny  cattle,  what?  Never  knew  when  you  had  um. 
Always  going  off  at  half  cock.  No  matter  what  he  thought 
he  ought  to  have  taken  this  convenient  “uncle”  at  his  face 
value.  All  the  same  a  mysterious  thousand  pounds  coming 
on  the  top  of  her  retirement  from  Groves  and  Hubbersty 
was  a  bit  “fishy.”  But  there  it  was. 

Evidently  Beryl,  who  was  coming  to  have  a  very  strong 
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attraction  for  him,  was  not  going  to  overlook  his  gaff. 

When  Dolly  saw  that  his  queer  blend  of  candour  had  led 
him  too  far  he  was  quite  ready  to  grovel.  But  on  her  side 
Beryl  showed  no  intention  of  accepting  his  clumsy  apologies. 
She  was  furious,  less  for  the  revelation  of  the  true  mind  of 
Mr.  Adolphus  Grandison,  than  for  its  insulting  attitude  to¬ 
wards  her  own. 

She  had  been  prepared  from  the  first  to  make  allowances, 
even  for  his  being  a  cad,  as  of  course  having  due  regard  to 
his  maternal  ancestry  he  was  bound  to  be.  Still  there  are 
limits !  As  far  as  Dolly  Grandison  was  concerned  they  had 
suddenly  and  definitely  appeared. 


XLII 

Leonora  was  quite  distressed  by  the  turn  of  events. 
Beryl  told  her  at  once  what  had  occurred  between  Dolly 
and  herself ;  much  as  it  went  against  the  grain  the  circum¬ 
stances  made  it  highly  necessary.  The  situation  demanded 
complete  frankness  on  Beryl’s  part ;  and  it  was  forthcom¬ 
ing.  In  her  way  she  was  very  strong  minded.  It  would 
not  do  to  have  Leonora  barking  up  the  wrong  tree.  For 
that  unsparing  critic  of  the  male  sex  made  no  secret  of 
the  fact  that  she  liked  King  Alfonso  very  much;  she  had 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  more  she  knew  of  him 
the  more  fully  she  approved  of  him  as  a  prospective  hus¬ 
band  for  Beryl. 

This  view  was  not  altogether  mere  worldliness.  Leonora 
was  a  shrewd  judge  of  character,  at  least  Beryl  had  reason 
to  think  so;  it  was  the  more  surprising  therefore  that  fur¬ 
ther  acquaintance  with  the  character  of  Mr.  Adolphus 
Grandison  should  have  disposed  her  so  much  in  his  favour. 
To  Beryl,  acutely  suffering  a  sense  of  outrage,  this  attitude 
of  Leonora’s  was  a  paradox. 
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How  could  one  really  respect  a  man  with  Dolly’s  out¬ 
look?  Miss  X  did  not  hesitate  to  put  that  question. 

Leonora  E.  Conquest  weighed  the  words  of  her  answer: 
“Seems  to  me  you  are  confusing  two  different  things.  A 
man  can  have  the  makings  of  an  excellent  husband  and  be 
the  absolute  It  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  world  even  if 
he  happens  to  be  a  bit  farmyard.” 

“Leonora,  I  can’t  agree  with  you.” 

“That’s  because  at  heart  you  are  Victorian.” 

“Well,  I  think  the  Victorians  were  right,  at  any  rate  in 
that  way.  It  seems  to  me  that  anyone  who  holds  Dolly 
Grandison’s  ideas  about  women  insults  an  entire  sex,  and 
no  matter  what  qualities  he  may  have  otherwise  he  is  a 
cad.” 

“Why  so  extreme,  dear  child?”  Leonora  wrinkled  her 
nose.  “A  man  should  be  judged  quite  apart  from  the  sex 
question,  that’s  my  view.” 

“It  isn’t  mine,  I’m  afraid.” 

“Consider,  my  child.  On  the  one  hand  is  nature.  She 
has  made  man  polygamous  and  she  has  made  woman 
monogamous ;  so  it  seems  to  me  wrong  to  set  up  a  conven¬ 
tion  that  simply  ignores  a  fundamental  fact.” 

“But,  Leonora,  one  can’t  ignore  a  sense  of  decency.” 

“A  sense  of  decency,  my  dear,  is  in  this  case  a  fetish. 
Nature  in  these  matters  has  the  casting  vote  and  always 
will  have;  you  can’t  get  away  from  nature.  Sex  is  merely 
a  daily  incident  in  the  life  of  a  man,  but  with  a  decent 
woman  it  is  something  else.” 

“Why  one  law  for  men  and  another  law  for  women?” 

“And  why  not?  If  it’s  the  best  means  of  carrying  out 
the  laws  of  nature.  Seems  to  me,  Beryl,  there’s  always  this 
problem  to  consider,  and  the  wisest  women  solve  it  by  turn¬ 
ing  a  blind  eye  to  the  telescope.  They  follow  the  laws  of 
their  own  being  and  stick  to  the  father  of  their  children, 
unless  of  course  he  turns  out  quite  impossible;  but  it  is 
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pretty  certain  that  nature  never  intended  the  male  to  be 
content  with  their  mother.” 

“Why  not?” 

“Because  of  his  physical  organisation.” 

“Even  so,  I  contend  that  Dolly  Grandison’s  attitude  is 
insulting.  And  as  he  does  not  hesitate  to  insult  me  per¬ 
sonally,  as  one  of  the  inferior  sex,  I  intend  to  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  him.” 

“I  can’t  help  thinking  you’re  a  bit  unjust.” 

“It’s  the  way  I  am.  There  must  be  a  back  strain  of 
puritanism  in  me.  Anyhow  I  can’t  swallow  these  farmyard 
ideas.” 

“Up  to  a  point  they  are  common  sense.” 

“Perhaps.  But  I’ve  a  kind  of  instinct  that  goes  beyond 
common  sense.  As  I  feel  now  I’m  Through’  with  Dolly 
Grandison.” 

“Then  it’s  a  very  great  pity.”  Leonora  was  deeply  in 
earnest.  “I’m  certain  he’s  quite  capable  of  giving  you  a 
square  deal.” 

“Square  deal  forsooth!”  cried  Beryl  hotly. 

“He  respects  you.  And  in  spite  of  his  code  he’s  done 
all  he  knows  as  far  as  you  are  concerned  to  play  the  game.” 

“An  odd  sort  of  respect,  I  must  say!” 

“Of  course  he  is  odd — on  one  particular  subject.  He’s 
sex  ridden,  in  the  way  so  many  men  are,  if  we  are  to  be¬ 
lieve  all  that  we  read  and  all  that  we  hear.  But  my  con¬ 
tention  is  that  in  spite  of  the  handicap  Nature  has  put  on 
him,  and  it  is  probably  due  to  the  quality  of  his  blood  or 
the  colour  of  his  hair,  if  he  really  respects  a  woman,  he  is 
just  a  kind  of  man  who  will  do  his  best  to  give  her  a  square 
deal.” 

Beryl  was  silent. 

“He’s  been  a  little  too  frank,  I  agree,  but  that’s  his 
peculiar  nature.” 

“Nature  again.”  Beryl  sounded  bitter. 

“There’s  no  getting  away  from  it.  And  it  doesn’t  prove 
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him  to  be  otherwise  wanting.  What  he  has  told  you  is 
that  he  did  not  try  to  make  you  his  mistress  because  he 
would  rather  have  you  his  wife.  Seems  to  me  a  man  of 
that  kind  is  paying  you  the  highest  compliment  it  is  in  him 
to  pay  a  woman.” 

“It  may  be  so.  But  suppose  I  have  no  use  for  a  man  of 
that  kind.” 

“Then  of  course  there’s  no  more  to  be  said.”  Leonora 
was  sad.  “All  the  same  I  can’t  help  thinking  as  far  as  you 
and  Dolly  Grandison  are  concerned  it  is  a  very  great  pity.” 

“Thank  you,  Leonora.”  Beryl  could  not  conceal  her 
anger. 

Both  felt  this  frank  conversation  had  not  helped  matters 
at  all.  If  anything  it  had  made  them  worse.  On  the  face 
of  it  nothing  could  reconcile  such  diverse  points  of  view. 

Leonora  was  chagrined.  A  scheme  which  had  promised 
so  well  had  been  wrecked  by  what  she  could  only  consider 
sheer  lack  of  common  sense  on  the  part  of  Beryl.  Dolly 
Grandison  was  a  parti,  and  Leonora,  a  student  of  Freud 
and  Jung,  felt  that  a  girl  in  Beryl’s  position  could  afford 
to  ignore  his  sex-complex.  Odd  creature  though  he  was, 
Dolly  according  to  his  own  lights,  had  behaved  with 
chivalry. 

Beryl  was  a  fool,  in  Leonora’s  view,  to  be  so  nice;  for 
she  had  confessed  weeks  ago  that  she  was  getting  to  like 
Dolly.  This  new  turn  made  things  very  difficult,  in  fact 
pretty  impossible.  The  play  was  going  into  rehearsal,  the 
cast  was  engaged,  the  producer  chosen,  the  Syndicate  al¬ 
ready  in  treaty  for  a  West  End  theatre.  Of  course  Beryl 
was  not  really  essential  to  the  production.  Leonora  for 
all  practical  purposes  was  the  sole  author  of  the  play;  and 
she  fully  intended  to  guard  the  anonymity  of  Miss  X. 

Howbeit,  as  Leonora  foresaw,  the  rift  between  Dolly 
Grandison  and  Beryl  soon  led  to  complications.  Beryl  did 
her  best  to  keep  out  of  his  way;  whenever  she  got  wind 
of  his  coming  to  Garden  Mansions  she  contrived  to  be 
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somewhere  else ;  and  if  by  chance  they  did  happen  to  meet, 
and  for  such  fortuitous  occasions  that  born  schemer  Leonora 
E.  Conquest  was  mainly  responsible,  Beryl  showed  only 
too  plainly  that  she  had  no  liking  for  his  company. 

Leonora  was  hurt  by  this  illogical  attitude.  She  was 
very  fond  of  Beryl,  she  was  full  of  gratitude  to  Dolly  for 
so  miraculously  opening  the  door  of  the  theatre  which  as 
far  as  Leonora  E.  Conquest  was  concerned  might  be  said 
to  be  locked,  bolted  and  barred ;  she  had  made  very  definite 
plans  for  them  both  in  the  depths  of  her  feminine  mind 
and  she  could  not  bear  to  think  they  had  gone  irretrievably 
wrong. 

Time  and  again  she  recurred  to  the  subject  with  Beryl, 
although  that  “pi”  young  woman  threw  every  obstacle  in 
the  way.  But  Leonora  had  few  scruples,  no  reserves;  she 
naively  declared  that  if  Beryl  didn’t  watch  it  some  other 
girl  would  come  along  and  snap  up  Dolly  Grandison.  Why 
such  a  juicy  plum  in  the  matrimonial  market  had  not  been 
devoured  already  she  didn’t  know. 

The  explanation  was  no  doubt  that  “King  Alfonso”  was  a 
law  unto  himself.  Where  women  were  concerned  he  knew 
his  own  mind  pretty  exactly.  He  seemed  to  have  worked 
out  a  philosophy  in  regard  to  the  sex.  It  could  not  be  said 
to  flatter  it  nor  himself.  Yet  somehow  it  conformed  to 
fixed  principles. 

One  day  he  surprised  Leonora  by  taking  her  into  his 
confidence.  He  was  far  more  troubled  than  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  and  with  the  candour  Leonora  liked  so  much,  he 
asked  what  ought  to  be  done. 

“You’d  like  to  marry  her,  I  suppose?”  Leonora’s  blunt¬ 
ness  matched  with  his  own. 

“That’s  the  idea.” 

“Well,  then,  all  I  can  say  is,”  was  the  forthright  verdict, 
“you’ve  behaved  like  a  perfect  goat.” 

“Why — and  how?” 
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“By  telling  her  that  you  thought  she  was  the  mistress 
of  another  man.” 

“I  ask  you — what  is  a  chap  to  think?  She  chucks  her 
job  in  the  City  for  no  reason  at  all,  she  has  a  thousand 
pounds  at  call  to  pitch  into  the  gutter,  yet  I  know  as  well 
as  you  know  she  hasn’t  a  bob  apart  from  her  weekly  screw 
and  no  means  of  raising  one,  so  I  ask  you  what  is  a  feller 
to  think?” 

“You  think  what  you  like,  of  course,  but  you  ought  to 
have  kept  your  thinking  private.” 

“I  daresay  you’re  right.  But  when  she  chipped  in  with 
that  rich  uncle,  any  fool  could  see  she  was  just  lyin’.” 

“It  doesn’t  excuse  you.” 

“Perhaps  not — if  she  really  isn’t  that  kind  of  gal.  But 
how  was  a  feller  to  know  that  before  he  had  tried  her  out  ?” 

“You  are  not  as  wise  in  the  matter  of  women  as  you  ought 
to  be,  Mr.  Adolphus  Grandison.” 

“So  says  Aunt  Nelly.  She  says  I’m  a  reg’lar  Juggins  the 
Jay  in  regard  to  women.” 

“I’m  afraid  she’s  right.  Any  fool  can  see  with  half  an 
eye  that  Beryl  Chetwynd  is  pi  as  pi.” 

“You  really  think  that?” 

“I  know  it.  And  so  do  you.” 

“Well,  then,  tell  me,  where  did  that  thousand  quid  come 
from?” 

“Then  you  still  don’t  believe  her?” 

“I  don’t  believe  in  that  rich  uncle.  I  can’t  swallow  Nunk. 
Rich  uncles  simply  don’t  happen  like  that.” 

“But  why  shouldn’t  they?” 

“They  don’t.  Anyhow  they  haven’t  with  Beryl.  And 
if  you  like  I’ll  bet  you  a  tenner.” 

Leonora  declined  the  wager.  Incidentally  she  had  to 
defer  to  the  insight  of  Mr.  Adolphus  Grandison  on  this 
vexed  subject. 

“I  can  only  give  you  my  word” — she  laid  slow  emphasis 
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on  each  word  she  used — “that  your  own  theory  as  to  that 
money  is  dead  wrong.” 

“Glad  to  hear  it,”  said  Dolly.  But  even  now,  rather  to 
Leonora’s  disgust,  it  was  clear  that  he  only  half  believed 
her. 

“Why  should  I  deceive  you?”  She  could  not  conceal 
that  she  was  deeply  annoyed.  His  cynicism  was  greater 
than  even  she  could  stomach. 

“Because  you  want  me  to  marry  her.” 

“I’m  not  altogether  sure  about  that,  Mr.  Adolphus  Grandi- 
son.” 

“I’ve  offended  you  now.”  Dolly  sounded  quite  pathetic. 

“And  it  surprises  you!” 

“No  offence  intended.  But  what  the  whole  thing  boils 
down  to  is  I  simply  don’t  understand  women.” 

“Seems  to  me  you  understand  some  women  only  too 
well,”'  said  Leonora  severely.  “You  should  try  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  women  are  of  two  kinds.  There’s  the  kind  you 
marry  and  the  kind  you  don’t.” 

“True  enough.  And  you’ve  got  to  have  an  eye  for  both 
sorts.  My  trouble  is  seemingly  I’m  no  judge  of  form.” 

“Well,  what  will  you  do  about  it?” 

“I’ve  got  to  make  it  up  with  Beryl  and  I  don’t  know 
how.” 

“Why?” 

“Because  I  like  her.” 

“You’ve  a  funny  way  of  showing  your  feelings.” 

It  was  clear  from  the  look  on  Dolly’s  face  that  he  was 
incapable  of  following  this  line  of  argument.  Nothing  was 
to  be  gained  by  pursuing  it,  he  was  not  quite  normal  in 
these  matters,  so  there  was  no  more  to  be  said.  At  the 
same  time  Leonora  wanted  to  help  all  she  could,  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  project  was  very  close  to  her  heart. 

Dolly  soon  gave  a  fresh  turn  to  the  conversation.  “They 
tell  me  this  play  of  yours  is  founded  on  a  novel.” 

“Yes,  of  the  same  name.” 
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“Everybody’s  readin’  it,  ain’t  they?” 

“So  I  believe.  It’s  very  clever — far  cleverer  than  this 
play  of  ours.” 

“Then  you  didn’t  write  the  novel  yourself?” 

“No — worse  luck!” 

“Who  did?” 

“It’s  by  an  anonymous  author.” 

“And  you  don’t  know  who?” 

It  was  an  occasion  for  a  white  lie,  and  without  hesitation 
Leonora  supplied  one. 

“Well,  I  shall  get  a  copy  and  read  it,”  said  Dolly.  “I 
haven’t  much  use  for  novels  as  a  rule,  they  are  so  borin’.” 

“I  don’t  think  you’ll  find  this  one  boring,”  Leonora 
hazarded. 

“As  the  Old  Un  and  my  fat-headed  young  brother  are  in 
it,  you  may  be  right.” 

“Who  says  they  are  in  it?” 

“They  are  in  the  play,  and  the  play  is  taken  from  the 
novel.” 

“The  likeness  may  be  no  more  than  coincidence.  It  very 
probably  is.” 

“When  I  heard  the  play  I  spotted  Wally  and  Lady  C.  at 
once.  My  theory  at  the  time  was  that  Beryl  had  told  you 
about  um.  She’s  as  sharp  as  a  needle,  that  gal.  When 
you  come  to  talk  to  her  you  realise  that  she  takes  in  a 
darn  sight  more  than  you  guess.” 

“Of  course  she  does.” 

“I  wonder  if  she’s  had  anything  to  do  with  the  writin’ 
of  that  book.” 

“There’s  no  reason  to  think  so.”  Leonora  continued  to 
lie. 

“Anyhow  I’ll  read  the  bally  thing  and  see  what  I  make 
of  it.” 

“I  certainly  would,”  Leonora  counselled;  “and  I  shall 
like  to  have  your  opinion.”  She  put  a  bold  face  on  the 
matter.  Besides,  with  all  respect  to  Beryl,  there  was  no 
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reason  now  why  her  anonymity  should  be  kept.  The  book 
had  a  vogue,  and  even  if  that  vogue  was  a  little  tainted 
with  scandal  in  the  minds  of  the  prurient,  none  of  the 
characters  were  really  “naice”  people,  they  were  put  on 
canvas  so  wittily  and  their  behaviour  was  rendered  with 
such  art  and  such  verve,  there  was  quite  a  solid  reputation 
waiting  to  be  claimed  by  somebody. 

Dolly  bought  a  copy  next  day.  Whatever  his  vagaries 
in  the  matter  of  the  opposite  sex,  he  was  by  no  means  a 
fool.  As  soon  as  he  had  read  the  novel  he  sought  Leonora 
at  Garden  Mansions,  descending  upon  her  by  surprise  on  a 
Saturday  afternoon. 

“It’s  a  fair  eye  opener.”  He  sprang  at  once  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  at  the  top  of  his  mind.  “Some  yarn,  everybody  says, 
and  Tommy  Starr  the  producer  feller  thinks  it’s  goin’  to 
give  our  show  a  wonderful  send  off  this  day  week.  Patchitts 
say  it’s  sellin’  like  billy-o.  What  I  want  to  know  is  how 
did  this  Miss  X  come  to  hit  off  that  young  perisher  Wally 
and  his  dam  to  the  life?” 

“Co-in-cf-dence,  dear  friend.”  Leonora  E.  Conquest  had 
the  air  of  a  sibyl. 

“Don’t  you  believe  it.” 

“What  other  explanation  can  there  be?” 

“Miss  X,  whoever  she  is,  got  her  information  direct  from 
the  stable.  The  description  of  Wally’s  nose  gives  her  away. 
If  you’ve  ever  seen  the  lad — and  of  course  you  have — 
you’ll  remember  that  his  nose  is  a  replica  of  a  William- 
and-Mary  door-knocker.  He’s  also  got  a  mind  like  a  cess¬ 
pool  which  of  course  he  gets  from  his  mother.  Then  Lady 
C’s  foghorn,  and  her  deafness  and  her  appallin’  get-up  like 
a  drunken  cook  lookin’  for  work  and  the  pooty  little  habit 
of  chi-ikin’  everybody  beginnin’  with  pore  old  Farmer  Giles, 
and  the  way  she  counts  the  dibs  and  backchats  to  the 
servants  and  doles  out  the  petrol  for  the  shover  and  plays 
everybody  up  for  miles  around  is,  as  I  say,  all  straight 
from  the  horse’s  mouth.  It’s  Aunt  Nelly  to  the  life.” 
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“I’ll  take  your  word  for  it,  not  having  the  honour  of  the 
lady’s  acquaintance.”  Leonora  quietly  savoured  the  joke. 

“The  whole  thing  beats  cockfightin’.  I’d  very  much  like 
to  meet  this  Miss  X.” 

Barely  had  Dolly  said  this  when  by  one  of  those  subtle 
coincidences  in  which  life  excels,  Beryl  entered  her  friend’s 
room.  She  was  not  aware  that  a  Hispano  Suiza  was  stand¬ 
ing  outside  the  front  door  or  she  would  have  thought  twice 
before  doing  so.  The  sight  of  Dolly  on  the  hearth  rug, 
superb  in  fur,  and  looking  a  picture  of  rude  health,  was 
quite  unexpected.  Beryl  recoiled.  She  might  have  blun¬ 
dered  into  the  presence  of  a  gorilla. 

Had  Beryl  obeyed  her  impulse  she  would  have  returned 
to  her  own  room,  and  she  would  have  locked  the  door. 
Dolly,  however,  whose  mind  was  capable  of  rare  speed  in 
an  emergency,  saw  that  at  once ;  and  he  took  prompt  meas¬ 
ures  to  cut  off  her  retreat.  In  a  trice  he  had  interposed 
between  her  and  the  door.  His  massive  person,  leaning 
heavily  against  it,  forbade  any  hope  of  escape. 

Leonora  for  her  part,  and  no  doubt  a  little  treacherously, 
could  not  help  laughing.  He  really  was  the  limit,  but  she 
had  to  admire  such  promptitude,  such  bold  resource. 

Beryl  turned  upon  Dolly  a  face  of  fury,  but  she  knew 
that  she  was  done. 

“Give  the  child  a  dish  o’  tea  and  a  bun  to  soothe  her  a 
bit.”  This  brazenness  added  fuel  to  Beryl’s  wrath. 

“Allow  me  to  pass,  please.”  Beryl  was  ice. 

“Ah,  no,  sweet  maid !  ”  Dolly  was  very  much  the  reverse. 

“Rather  a  cad,  aren’t  you?” 

“Depends  on  my  company.  I  rise  with  it  and  I  fall 
with  it.” 

Leonora  was  amused  by  this  retort.  She  was  amused  also 
by  the  sparring  of  this  pair.  Both  in  their  way  were 
“bloods.”  The  little  cockney  sparrow  derived  a  certain 
edification  from  their  mode  of  conducting  war.  In  dig¬ 
nity,  in  a  kind  of  insolence  that  Leonora  could  only  regard 
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as  “high  bred,”  the  honours  were  with  Beryl.  Frigidly 
polite,  she  would  have  dealt  heavy  wounds  to  any  adversary 
cursed  with  a  tender  skin.  Luckily  for  himself  Mr. 
Adolphus  Grandison  was  not  afflicted  in  that  way. 

He  had  an  air  of  expecting  “the  father  and  mother  of  a 
row”  and  of  hungering  after  it.  Literally  his  back  was  to 
the  wall,  but  he  appeared  to  enjoy  the  situation  hugely. 
As  he  guarded  the  door,  looking  upon  Beryl  and  calmly 
defying  the  fury  of  her  glance,  there  came  a  sudden  flash 
of  revelation.  “God,”  he  cried.  “I’ve  got  it!  What  a  jay 
not  to  think  of  it  sooner!” 

Leonora,  watching  the  pair  with  a  kind  of  extra  sense 
that  belongs  to  the  dramatist,  could  not  resist  giving  the 
scene  a  neat  little  twist. 

“Not  to  think  of  what  sooner?”  Her  tone  was  innocence 
itself ;  yet  such  a  question  at  such  a  moment  was  pure 
treachery.  Well  enough  she  knew  that  in  a  flash  of  in¬ 
sight  not  altogether  miraculous  Mr.  Adolphus  Grandison 
had  pierced  the  veil. 

“She’s  Miss  X  of  course.”  Triumphantly  he  pointed  an 
accusing  finger  at  the  tensely  scornful  Beryl. 

“Allow  me  to  pass,  please.”  Beryl  was  glacial. 

Again  Leonora’s  mirth  was  ill  timed,  unseemly. 

“You  can’t  deny  it.”  Dolly  was  point  blank. 

The  circumstances  made  it  very  difficult  to  do  so  even 
had  there  been  any  real  necessity. 

Beryl  said  nothing.  It  was  the  only  course;  and  yet 
she  knew  well  enough  that  silence  just  then  was  bound  to 
answer  for  her.  Found  out  so  palpably  she  could  neither 
bluff  nor  deny;  but  if  she  still  wanted  her  secret  kept  it 
was  vital  to  do  one  or  the  other. 

Dolly  made  the  most  of  this  chance.  When  at  last,  under 
the  goad  of  his  importunity,  she  was  able  to  muster  a  few* 
words  of  half-hearted  denial,  it  was  too  late.  By  that  time 
the  authorship  of  “Virginity”  had  ceased  to  be  a  mystery. 

“What  a  cuckoo  you  are,  BeryL  That’s  a  book  to  be 
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proud  of.  Nobody  else  on  God’s  earth  could  have  writ¬ 
ten  it.” 

Leonora  basely  clapped  her  hands.  It  suited  her  very 
well  that  Dolly  should  be  let  into  the  secret  of  Miss  X. 
And  as  he  had  wormed  his  way  in  by  his  own  acuteness,  she 
felt  that  even  at  the  risk  of  wrath  to  come  he  deserved 
encouragement. 

“I  must  say,”  proceeded  the  victorious  Dolly,  “the  style 
in  which  you’ve  hit  off  that  fat-headed  young  brother  o’ 
mine  and  his  dam  is  a  caution  to  rattlesnakes.  We’re  goin’ 
to  have  corkin’  fun  this  night  week.  Joe  Perrin  will  be 
a  treat  as  the  young  squire  and  the  vampin’  scene  when 
the  parson’s  daughter  has  the  misfortune  to  put  her  foot  in 
the  cow-pat — it’s  the  first  time  there’s  been  a  cow-pat  on 
any  stage — is  simply  goin’  to  knock  London  to  pieces.  And 
the  funny  thing  is  that  young  fool  who  has  been  givin’ 
us  the  benefit  of  his  advice  at  the  rehearsals  simply  can’t 
see  that  Joe  Perrin  is  guyin’  him  all  the  time.  As  for 
Lady  C.  that  Miss  What-do-you-call-’em  has  got  her  to  the 
life,  foghorn  and  all.  I’ve  made  a  rough  drawin’  of  her 
favourite  tea  gown  so  that  Miss  Thing-um-bob  can  wear 
one  like  it.  And  the  next  thing  is  to  get  Aunt  Nelly  into 
a  box  on  the  first  night  of  the  piece,  which  will  be  Saturday 
next  as  ever  is.” 

Dolly’s  enthusiasm  had  a  comic  breadth  very  difficult 
to  resist.  Leonora  did  not  try,  and  even  Beryl,  angry  as 
she  still  was,  could  not  keep  her  upper  lip  quite  stiff  enough. 
This  natural  droll  if  perfectly  absurd,  yet  ran  true  to  type 
and  at  the  back  of  everything  was  a  certain  generosity  of 
mind. 

“Anyhow,  Beryl,  this  lets  you  out.”  The  whimsicality 
of  Dolly’s  tone  ought  to  have  made  a  cat  laugh.  However, 
it  didn’t. 

Beryl  coldly  assured  him  she  did  not  understand  what 
he  meant. 

“Why,  this  toppin’  book  of  yours  is  the  rich  uncle,  what?” 
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There  was  a  tense  silence,  in  which  dignity  forbade  Miss 
X  to  speak.  And  then  Leonora  chipped  in  rather  cleverly 
to  keep  the  peace.  “Of  course  it  is,  Dolly,  and  the  old 
man’s  legacy  is  going  to  work  out  at  something  pretty  sub¬ 
stantial.” 

Dolly’s  laugh  was  wholehearted.  Unfortunately  he  also 
had  the  bad  taste  to  allow  his  manner  to  express  con¬ 
siderable  relief.  “That’s  that,”  he  said  with  his  opera 
bouffe  air.  “And  jolly  glad  I  am  of  it.  Shows  you  can’t 
be  too  careful,  what,  in  not  takin’  off  too  soon  at  a  big 
jump.” 

“For  God’s  sake,  fool,  shut  up.”  Leonora  warned  him 
urgently.  Dolly’s  want  of  delicacy  was  rather  terrible. 
Leonora,  who  was  by  no  means  squeamish,  felt  it,  not  so 
much  on  her  own  account  as  on  that  of  her  proud  and 
fastidious  friend. 

“I  grovel,”  said  Dolly.  “I’ve  been  a  complete  juggins 
and  I  apologise.” 

Further  silence  followed  this  tactless  speech.  Even 
Leonora  felt  it  wise  to  say  nothing.  Mere  words  were  not 
likely  to  have  any  success  with  Miss  X.  Suddenly,  how¬ 
ever,  and  rather  unexpectedly,  Beryl’s  sense  of  humour 
came  to  the  relief  of  a  very  difficult  situation. 

The  spectacle  of  Dolly’s  genuine  contrition,  the  humble 
donning  of  sackcloth  and  ashes,  blending  so  incongruously 
with  the  altogether  of  him,  was  a  little  too  much.  She 
broke  into  a  peal  of  laughter. 

That  peal  by  no  means  implied  forgiveness,  but  it  did 
point  to  the  fact  that  Miss  X  was  too  sound  at  heart  to 
nurse  resentment  against  a  mere  buffoon. 


XLIII 

When  the  hour  came  for  the  premiere  of  “Virginity,”  a 
new  and  original  farcical  comedy  in  three  acts,  based  upon 
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the  famous  novel  by  Miss  X,  at  the  Imperial  Theatre,  hopes 
ran  high.  Dolly  and  Wally  Grandison,  who  between  them 
had  put  up  half  the  money  for  the  production,  had  many 
influential  friends  of  one  kind  or  another.  Known  all 
over  the  town  as  the  Dolly  Sisters,  they  were  as  absurdly 
like  each  other  as  they  were  unlike  anyone  else.  Taken 
apart,  each  was  the  only  one  of  his  kind;  yet  in  combina¬ 
tion  they  were  equally  unique. 

Bonhomie,  unexpected  wit,  and  real  good-heartedness, 
combined  with  a  faculty  of  being  able  to  keep  on  just  the 
right  side  of  the  fence  in  any  company  made  them  popular 
everywhere.  Mayfair  hostesses  with  marriageable  girls 
were  willing  to  overlook  their  eccentricities  for  the  sake 
of  their  ancestry.  In  pre-war  times  they  would  have  been 
summed  up  in  the  word  “fast,”  but  nowadays  it  was  no 
longer  in  use.  Besides,  there  was  no  reason  why  these 
amusing  young  men  when  they  had  had  their  little  fling 
should  not  settle  down  in  double  harness.  Such  young  men 
so  often  did. 

Not  in  Mayfair  alone  were  the  Dolly  Sisters  popular. 
Chelsea,  the  Marrowbone  Club,  Chez  Luiz,  the  Theatre 
Nouveau,  all  the  upper  reaches  of  Bohemia  knew  and  adored 
the  Dolly  Sisters.  If  there  happened  to  be  an  amateur 
performance  for  some  deserving  cause,  they  were  sure  to 
be  in  the  cast,  and  probably  directing  it.  They  were  persona 
gratissima  equally  with  the  Duchess  of  Dumbarton,  that 
great  lady  of  the  old  school  who  happened  to  be  their 
aunt,  and  the  Amalgamated  Brotherhood  of  Costermongers 
to  whose  entertainment  at  the  Albert  Hall  they  gave  annual 
“pep.” 

Sponsored  by  this  brace  of  “dashers,”  the  new  piece  was 
sure  of  a  rare  send-off.  Preliminary  boosts  appeared  in  the 
most  influential  papers,  there  was  a  heavy  application  for 
first-night  seats,  people  who  seldom  found  their  way  into  a 
theatre,  unless  it  was  the  Opera  or  a  Royal  performance, 
were  likely  to  be  there.  And  it  was  gently  whispered  that 
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the  play  sailed  so  near  the  wind,  those  in  the  know  could 
only  wonder  it  had  been  able  to  pass  the  Censor. 

Moreover,  there  was  still  the  riddle  of  the  scion  of  nobility 
who  was  said  to  have  written  the  novel  on  which  it  was 
based.  Some  recognised  the  hand  of  that  madcap  Flossie 
W.  who  ran  a  night  club  and  made  a  very  good  thing  out 
of  it ;  others  thought  that  Felicity  J.,  with  brains  too  many 
and  morals  too  few,  was  responsible.  Anyhow  the  piquant 
enigma  of  “Virginity’s”  authorship  had  not  yet  been  solved, 
but  it  was  felt  this  historic  evening  must  somehow  do  the 
trick. 

Beryl  had  made  up  her  mind  beforehand  that  she  would 
not  be  present  at  the  first  performance.  She  was  determined 
to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  Dolly  Grandison  or  his 
works.  But  she  had  not  suspected  what  moral  pressure 
could  be  mobilised  against  her. 

Leonora,  who  had  come  to  wield  quite  an  ascendancy 
over  her  impressionable  friend,  simply  would  not  hear  of 
her  absence  on  the  night.  She  must  be  in  the  stage  box, 
as  far  back  as  she  liked,  out  of  the  sight  of  the  audience; 
she  need  not  take  a  call ;  Leonora  who  more  legitimately 
might  be  summoned  to  do  so  did  not  intend  to  take  one 
either,  but  she  declared  it  unthinkable  that  Miss  X  should 
not  be  there. 

Dolly,  of  course,  was  just  as  emphatic ;  not  that  Beryl 
was  at  all  inclined  to  discuss  the  question  with  him.  But 
if  she  played  truant  he  threatened  to  broadcast  her  secret, 
a  piece  of  flagrant  blackmail  which  Miss  X  promptly  coun¬ 
tered  by  saying  it  was  the  sort  of  cad’s  trick  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  him.  In  this,  no  doubt,  he  was  not  serious,  but 
he  did  not  scruple  to  use  it  as  an  argument. 

In  the  end  it  was  not  Dolly  Grandison  who  had  the  last 
word,  it  may  not  even  have  been  Leonora  E.  Conquest,  the 
ostensible  author  of  the  play ;  Beryl’s  presence  on  the  night 
in  the  back  of  the  stage  box  was  mainly  due  to  old  Dame 
Nature.  Curiosity  was  not  proof  against  such  an  occasion. 
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Besides,  after  all,  to  stay  sulking  in  one’s  tent  was  uncom¬ 
monly  like  egotism. 

The  Imperial  Theatre  is  not  of  the  “intimate”  kind,  but 
it  was  chock-a-block  with  notables;  and  from  the  moment 
the  curtain  went  up  to  disclose  Lady  Charlotte  Shuckburgh 
in  the  act  of  being  shaved  by  her  confidential  butler,  the 
fate  of  the  piece  was  hardly  in  doubt. 

It  was  a  very  clever  adaptation  of  a  brilliantly  original 
novel ;  the  witty  and  whimsical  figures  of  fun  of  whom  all 
the  town  had  been  talking  for  some  time  past  were  presented 
in  their  quiddity  by  some  of  the  finest  character  actors  in  the 
world.  Here  was  the  genuine  stuff  of  comedy.  The  book,  it 
was  freely  said,  “was  rather  near  the  bone”;  if  so,  it  was 
equally  true  of  the  play.  The  best  situations  had  been  re¬ 
tained  in  their  naivete  and  with  an  added  daring ;  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  skating  on  thin  ice  of  a  most  skilful  kind,  for 
which  Miss  X  and  her  collaborator  had  to  thank  the  accom¬ 
plished  Dolly  and  his  twin  brother. 

From  the  word  go,  the  dam  thing  went  like  a  house  on 
fire,  to  quote  Mr.  Adolphus  Grandison.  Seated  between 
Leonora  and  Beryl  in  the  stage  box  and  grinning  from  ear 
to  ear  every  time  “that  fat-headed  young  brother  o’  mine 
came  on  and  simply  trod  in  it,”  Dolly  had  never  enjoyed 
himself  so  much  in  his  life. 

The  odd  thing  was  this  enjoyment  was  fully  shared  by 
the  victim,  who  was  sitting  with  a  famous  duchess  in  a  box 
opposite,  and  for  very  similar  reasons.  “Funny  thing  is  the 
perisher  yonder  can’t  see  that  that  feller  Tiddler  with  the 
comic  nose  and  those  absurd  mannerisms  and  that  stoopid 
way  of  talkin’  is  the  very  livin’  image  of  himself.” 

Aunt  Aggie,  who  had  her  share  of  the  rather  perverted 
sense  of  humour  for  which  her  distinguished  family  had 
been  notorious  since  the  days  of  George  III,  heartily  agreed. 
It  was  Dolly  to  the  life ;  and  she  sat  back  and  laughed  and 
laughed  until  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes  and  ran  down 
her  raddled  cheeks. 
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“And  that  human  outrage  in  bombazine  and  white 
stockin’s  and  elastic  sided  boots  with  that  awful  voice  and 
that  murderous  grin  who  has  just  had  her  chin  well  scraped 
by  the  groom  o’  the  chambers,  is  of  course  his  unfortunate 
mother,  pore  old  Nelly.” 

“Of  course  it’s  the  old  pet,”  said  the  overjoyed  Wally. 
“We  must  bring  her  to  see  this  play  if  it  kills  her.” 

“We  must,  we  must,”  cordially  agreed  her  sister  the 
duchess. 

Together  they  wallowed  in  the  broad  and  lusty  humours 
of  the  piece.  But  the  humours  that  left  a  little  to  the 
imagination  also  amused  them  mightily,  since  both  had  a 
keen  appreciation  of  the  human  comedy  in  all  its  phases. 

“Tell  me,  Wally,”  said  Aunt  Aggie,  after  the  fall  of  a 
triumphant  curtain  to  the  second  act,  “tell  me  who  is  this 
Miss  X?  I  must  get  this  book  of  hers.  People  say  it  is 
rather  near  the  knuckle,  although  I  should  say  myself  this 
play  is  as  harmless  as  infant’s  food.” 

“You  wait  till  you  see  Act  Three,  old  thing.  I  tell  you, 
it’s  a  bit  of  a  jagg.” 

“Well,  who  is  this  Miss  X?  I’m  afraid  she’s  got  one  in 
for  pore  Nelly,  all  right.” 

“Can’t  say.”  Wally  was  capable  of  making  a  pretty 
shrewd  guess,  but  he  had  been  asked  not  to  make  guesses, 
in  public  anyway,  so  it  would  hardly  be  playing  the  game 
to  do  so.  “But  that’s  the  gal  who  has  adapted  the  book, 
that  funny  little  shrimp  sittin’  on  the  left  of  Dolly.  He 
must  be  potty  not  to  know  that  she’s  guyed  him.” 

Aunt  Aggie  trained  a  careful  lorgnette  on  the  funny  little 
shrimp.  “Yes,  an  oddity,”  was  the  impartial  verdict.  “And 
quite  common,  too.” 

“All  the  better  for  that  nowadays.”  But  at  heart  Wally 
was  no  democrat. 

“Now  that  other  gal,  there’s  breedin’  there.  Who  is  she? 
I  don’t  remember  to  have  seen  her  before.” 
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“A  Miss  Lancelot-Chetwynd.” 

“Lancelot-Chetwynd.  Any  relation  to  that  stoopid  owl, 
Northridin’?” 

“Some  sort  of  connexion.  She’s  the  daughter  of  our  par¬ 
son  at  home.” 

“Oh,  is  she!  Well,  an  interestin’  lookin’  gal.  I  hope 
that  young  squirt  Dolly  hasn’t  got  his  ears  back  or  any¬ 
thing?” 

“Shouldn’t  wonder.  He  is  quite  fool  enough.” 

Aunt  Agatha  continued  her  survey  of  the  opposite  box. 
“Strikin’  lookin’  gal  that  Miss  Lancelot-Chetwynd.  There’s 
brains  in  that  family,  although  Northridin’,  pore  feller, 
wasn’t  there  when  they  handed  ’em  round.” 

“Dolly’s  just  the  kind  of  idiot  a  gal  with  brains  might 
land  pooty  slick.” 

Aunt  Aggie  agreed.  She  was  clearly  intrigued  by  Miss 
Lancelot-Chetwynd  and  kept  her  lorgnette  upon  her.  “A 
goodish  lookin’  gal,  but  that’s  a  face  with  a  lot  of  the  devil 
in  it.” 

“I’d  say  so,”  agreed  Wally.  “If  you  ask  me,  that  young 
perisher  had  better  look  out.” 

“Who  did  you  say  her  father  was?” 

“He’s  our  parson  at  home.” 

“Then  this  gal  probably  knows  your  pore  mother.” 

“You  bet  she  does.  As  a  matter  of  fact  she  was  the  Old 
Un’s  secretary  for  a  bit  one  time  last  year.” 

To  her  nephew’s  amusement  Aunt  Aggie  began  to  whistle 
softly.  “Secretary,  was  she.  Then  it  seems  to  me,  young 
feller,  we  haven’t  to  look  much  farther  than  the  box  oppo¬ 
site  for  the  Miss  X  who  is  the  real  author  of  this  funny 
play.” 

Wally  thought  so  too,  but  in  accordance  with  his  promise 
he  did  not  confess.  He  had  not  bargained  for  old  Agatha 
being  so  quick  in  the  uptake,  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
given  her  so  much  to  go  upon.  It  seemed  the  old  Trot 
could  put  two  and  two  together  as  well  as  most  people. 
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Wally  felt  he  ought  to  have  allowed  for  the  fact.  Anyhow 
it  seemed  high  time  to  change  the  subject. 

But  the  subject  refused  to  be  changed ;  that  is  to  say, 
Aunt  Agatha  obstinately  refused  to  dismiss  it.  That  roving 
glass  of  hers  raking  the  crowded  and  brilliant  stalls  came 
to  rest  upon  a  pale  orchid  of  a  creature  sitting  with  her 
mama  in  the  middle  of  the  second  row.  “There’s  that  good 
gal  of  Ethel  Orde’s  down  there,”  she  informed  her  nephew. 
“All  alone  with  her  mother.  Master  Dolly  if  he  had  the 
brains  of  a  hen  would  be  playin’  pinch-and-tickle  down  there. 
She’ll  have  twenty  thousand  a  year  when  her  father  dies.” 

You  can  lead  a  horse  to  the  water,  but  you  can’t  make 
the  blighter  drink,  reflected  Wally.  He  did  not  put  his 
reflections  into  words  for  there  was  a  limit  to  platitude  even 
with  Aunt  Agatha.  None  the  less  he  would  like  to  have 
done  so,  for  he  sympathised  with  her  remarks.  At  the  same 
time  he  could  not  help  deploring  the  fact  that  her  methods 
were  a  little  obvious.  Aunt  Agatha,  like  her  sister  Cornelia, 
whom  in  some  ways  she  greatly  resembled,  had  an  awkward 
trick  of  exposing  her  hand  rather  freely. 

“I’d  feel  easier  in  my  mind  if  Dolly  was  not  sittin’  in 
the  pocket  of  that  parson’s  daughter.  Somehow,  I’ve  taken 
a  dislike  to  that  gal’s  face,”  ruminated  Aunt  Aggie. 


XLIV 

Act  three  more  than  fulfilled  the  promise  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  two.  There  was  not  a  doubt  of  the  play’s  success ; 
the  whole  thing  ended  amid  shouts  and  furore.  Persistent 
calls  arose  for  the  authors  of  a  most  amusing  and  rather 
daring  piece,  but  they  did  not  respond.  The  well  informed 
trained  their  glasses  upon  the  stage  box,  to  be  met  by  the 
sight  of  a  pale  little  woman  of  quite  undistinguished  ap¬ 
pearance,  talking  to  that  festive  idiot  Dolly  Grandison,  who, 
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however,  was  not  the  fool  he  pretended  to  be.  A  younger 
woman  who  had  just  left  the  box,  and  who  somehow  looked 
as  if  she  might  have  written  the  play,  was  now  in  the  cor¬ 
ridor. 

Beryl,  indeed,  trying  to  convince  herself  that  the  whole 
thing  was  real,  and  striving  with  the  utmost  force  of  her 
will  to  remain  as  cool  as  possible,  moved  down  into  the 
foyer  there  to  await  Leonora.  Miss  X  had  gravely  im¬ 
perilled  her  anonymity  by  her  presence  in  the  stage  box. 
By  keeping  aloof  from  Dolly  and  his  friends  she  hoped  to 
preserve  what  remained  of  it. 

Taking  up  a  position  in  the  vestibule  at  the  foot  of  the 
marble  staircase,  she  watched  a  brilliant  company  filter 
down  and  out  through  the  outer  doors  on  to  the  steps  to 
await  their  cars.  She  was  overstrung  by  a  sense  of  elation. 
Fight  it  down  as  she  might,  a  strange  dominance  remained. 
It  seemed  incredible  that  she,  Beryl  Lancelot-Chetwynd,  the 
snubbed  and  the  despised,  the  half  educated,  the  soul  dis¬ 
tracted,  who  fifteen  months  ago  had  belonged  nowhere  and 
in  utter  desolation  of  spirit  was  ready  to  take  any  job  that 
offered,  should  have  conquered  the  world  by  her  wit.  Her 
luck,  of  course,  had  been  wonderful,  but  tonight  the  wheel 
had  come  full  circle.  She  had  now  to  rise  to  the  fact  that 
her  fortune  was  made. 

The  gay  crowd,  slowly  thronging  upon  each  other’s  heels 
down  the  white  marble  stairs  was  still  excited.  It  had 
been  vastly  entertained.  Among  so  many  luminaries  of  the 
social  world,  which  the  “Syndicate’s”  adroit  publicity  had 
gathered  for  the  occasion,  a  few  were  known  by  sight  to 
Beryl. 

First  to  accost  her  gaze,  without  being  aware  of  the  fact, 
was  the  lady  whom  she  dubbed  Viscountess  Ethel,  one  of 
Lady  Cornelia’s  cronies,  the  most  eminent  of  her  sycophants. 
By  the  side  of  Ethel  was  a  tall,  pale  chit  of  a  girl,  not 
unpleasing  to  the  eye  in  a  rather  drooping  lily  style.  This 
was  her  daughter  Ida,  quite  a  partie,  and  according  to  Dolly 
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“the  hopeful  young  filly  Aunt  Nelly  has  chosen  for  her  best 
colt.” 

Beryl’s  height,  her  large  ancestral  features,  her  striking 
clothes,  above  all  the  contained  look  of  power  that  had  now 
crept  into  her  face,  were  conspicuous  amid  this  eddy.  Vis¬ 
countess  Ethel  and  her  daughter  spotted  her  at  once.  She 
was  the  girl  who  had  been  sitting  with  Dolly  Grandison  in 
the  stage  box.  They  wondered  where  they  had  seen  her 
before,  they  asked  themselves  who  she  could  be.  Their 
memory  for  faces  was  not  of  the  best,  or  they  might  easily 
have  remembered.  Still  that  did  not  preclude  a  swift  clash 
of  feminine  eyes  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

Beryl,  a  new  sense  of  power  upon  her,  met  their  gaze  with 
a  swordlike  coldness.  She  hated  them  both.  There  was 
no  particular  reason  why  she  should;  she  had  not  spoken 
ten  words  to  the  mother  in  her  life  and  to  the  girl  never ; 
but  in  spite  of  recent  emancipation  she  disliked  them  both 
very  heartily  for  the  feminine  reason  that  she  very  heartily 
disliked  them. 

Immediately  behind  mother  and  daughter,  as  they  slowed 
up  for  a  careful  look  at  this  interesting  girl  who  stood  by 
the  bust  of  Mrs.  Siddons  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  came  a 
heavy  moving  woman  with  a  fantastic  coiffure  leaning  upon 
the  arm  of  Wally  Grandison.  Beryl  knew  Wally  of  course, 
she  also  knew  by  sight  and  by  reputation  his  formidable 
Aunt  Agatha,  who  like  his  mother  Lady  Cornelia,  seemed 
to  throw  straight  back  to  the  primitive  era  when  George 
the  Third  was  king. 

“By  God,  you’ve  clicked!” 

Wally’s  voice  was  intended  for  an  undertone,  but  as  it  pos¬ 
sessed  the  curious  penetration  of  his  mother’s,  it  could  be 
heard  right  across  the  vestibule.  “By  God,  you’ve  clicked,” 
said  Wally  in  Beryl’s  ear  as  he  went  past  her  and  all  but 
trod  with  his  large  feet  upon  her  white  satin  slippers. 

In  the  same  moment  Beryl  felt  a  glance  of  barbaric, 
rather  truculent  humour.  The  impact  of  that  glance  was 
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considerable;  it  needed  a  classic  metaphor  to  describe  it; 
but  it  did  not  succeed  in  turning  Beryl  to  stone.  It  would 
call  for  something  more  than  a  person  of  this  kidney  to 
perform  an  operation  of  that  kind  upon  Beryl  Lancelot- 
Chetwynd  this  evening,  thank  you. 

Their  eyes  met;  and  the  shock  resembled  a  light  and 
delicate  rapier  of  perfectly  tempered  steel  meeting  a  block 
of  granite.  The  rapier  bent  like  a  bow  but  it  remained 
unbroken,  the  block  of  granite  did  not  emit  so  much  as  a 
spark.  Beryl,  all  the  same,  was  determined  not  to  give 
ground. 

“By  God,  you’ve  clicked.”  Again  there  came  to  Beryl 
those  mystic  words,  to  prove  to  the  world  what  the  world 
already  knew. 

Wally  Grandison,  very  much  in  the  farqeur’s  manner  of 
his  twin  brother,  slowly  piloted  his  formidable  Aunt  Agatha, 
who  was  leaning  upon  his  arm  like  a  sack  of  coal,  with 
masterly  skill  to  the  front  steps  of  the  theatre. 
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Wally  was  a  true  prophet.  The  new  play  at  the  Im¬ 
perial  Theatre  drew  the  town,  and  the  novel  upon  which 
it  was  based  ran  through  many  editions.  A  new  phase  of 
life  began  for  both  the  lucky  authors.  Beryl,  in  especial, 
found  money  flowing  into  her  coffers ;  not  only  was  she 
receiving  fees  from  the  book  as  well  as  the  play,  but  she 
had  a  share  in  the  syndicate  which  promised  to  be  highly 
lucrative.  Moreover,  the  new  story  had  begun  to  look 
most  promising;  anyhow  it  had  been  sold  already  on  ex¬ 
cellent  terms.  The  work  of  Miss  X  was  in  keen  demand, 
and  if  only  she  could  meet  it  her  future  income  was  likely 
to  be  very  substantial.  Even  as  it  was  the  double  success 
of  “Virginity”  removed  any  likelihood  of  financial  pressure. 
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Leonora,  too,  had  struck  oil.  Her  share  of  the  profits  was, 
of  course,  far  less  than  Beryl’s.  Even  so,  thirty  pounds 
a  week,  with  a  prospect  of  considerably  more  to  follow, 
was  riches  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.  There  was  no 
saying  how  long  it  would  continue,  nothing  is  more 
“chancey”  than  the  theatre,  but  most  women  in  Leonora’s 
position  would  have  been  tempted  to  relinquish  Groves  and 
Hubbersty  and  yield  to  the  lure  of  fiction  and  the  drama. 

One  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer ;  Leonora  E.  Con¬ 
quest  was  still  inclined  to  distrust  her  own  powers.  Ten 
years  of  ceaseless  struggle  had  given  her  very  little  facility. 
Present  success  was  largely  the  result  of  accident.  It  owed 
a  great  deal  to  circumstances  that  were  not  likely  to  recur, 
and  until  her  name  was  more  firmly  established  she  decided 
to  hold  on  to  her  five  pounds  a  week. 

With  Beryl,  however,  it  was  another  story.  Her  talent 
was  proved.  Miss  X  had  only  to  keep  on ;  but  if  she  never 
wrote  another  line,  with  ordinary  prudence  she  would  not 
lack  for  the  rest  of  her  days. 

When  the  tumult  and  the  shouting  of  the  first  night  had 
subsided,  and  Beryl  was  able  to  review  the  situation  in 
which  she  found  herself,  it  seemed  best  for  the  time  being  to 
continue  at  Garden  Mansions.  A  quiet  bachelor  life  suited 
her  work.  She  could  sport  her  oak  in  congenial  surround¬ 
ings,  for  the  happy  compromise  between  town  and  country 
of  this  charmingly  planned  suburb  exactly  met  her  needs. 
Besides,  she  had  grown  really  fond  of  Leonora,  whose  out¬ 
look  in  spite  of  superficial  cynicism  was  very  sound,  whose 
heart  was  warm,  and  to  whose  help  the  author  of  “Vir¬ 
ginity”  owed  a  vast  deal. 

With  overhead  charges  on  such  a  low  basis,  there  were 
two  extravagances  Beryl  allowed  herself,  both  of  which  she 
could  well  afford.  She  bought  a  Morris  Oxford  and  learned 
to  drive  it ;  and  with  the  backing  of  Aunt  Theresa  and  the 
many  influential  friends  of  that  lady  she  found  no  difficulty 
in  being  promptly  elected  to  a  club  of  good  standing.  If  her 
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success  was  to  continue  and  her  art  to  expand  she  must  get 
as  much  coal  as  possible  in  the  bunker ;  in  other  words, 
she  would  have  to  mix  with  the  real  world. 

She  knew  now,  the  reclame  of  “Virginity”  compelled  her 
to  realise,  that  she  had  brains  out  of  the  common ;  she  had 
a  power  of  seeing  into  things,  of  rendering  them  in  a  vein 
of  irony;  but  in  order  to  do  justice  to  her  gifts  she  must 
contrive  to  keep  abreast  of  modernity  and  yet  avoid  fritter¬ 
ing  time  and  energy  upon  vain  shows.  Stimulated  by  a 
bull’s-eye,  with  which  the  world  continued  to  ring,  she 
worked  very  happily  under  excellent  conditions.  The 
eagerly-awaited  successor  to  “Virginity,”  for  which  Mr.  J. 
Transome  Beilis  had  already  made  a  most  liberal  bid,  grew 
under  her  hand;  and  in  the  considered  judgment  of  Leonora 
E.  Conquest,  of  whose  advice  Miss  X  still  had  the  benefit, 
the  new  opus  was  full  of  promise. 

All  the  same  these  golden  hours  were  not  without  their 
problems.  Mr.  Adolphus  Grandison  was  the  foremost.  He 
was  a  persistent  wooer.  Within  six  weeks  of  the  play’s  first 
night  he  had  twice  proposed  to  Miss  X.  On  each  occasion 
he  had  been  rather  severely  snubbed.  Fargeur  that  he  was, 
he  simply  declined  to  take  no  for  an  answer.  Besides  he 
had  the  astuteness  to  enlist  a  powerful  ally  in  his  cause. 

Leonora  E.  Conquest,  scorner  of  men  and  all  their  works, 
had  made  an  exception  to  a  fixed  rule  of  life  in  the  matter 
of  Dolly  Grandison.  It  may  have  been  the  Don  Juan  as¬ 
pect  with  which  he  fronted  all  women,  it  may  have  been 
an  irresistible  team  of  opposing  qualities,  which  defeated  all 
who  had  a  sense  of  humour,  but  it  was  certain,  whatever  the 
cause,  that  Leonora  was  very  much  Dolly’s  friend  in  the 
matter  of  his  wooing. 

“Keep  on  keeping  on,”  was  the  advice  of  that  expert, 
privately  given,  “and  sooner  or  later  you’ll  wear  her  down. 
But  of  course  you  must  be  careful  not  to  ruffle  her  feathers 
too  much.  She’s  very  much  more  a  lady  than  you  are  a 
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gentleman” — Leonora  was  nothing  if  not  candid  in  heart-to- 
heart  talks  with  this  fargeur — “so  you’ve  got  to  mind  your 
p’s  and  q’s  and  not  a  step  over  the  chalk  line.  In  spite 
of  herself,  she  can’t  help  liking  you.  And  if  you  don’t  bore 
her  too  much  and  you  don’t  get  her  goat  too  often  my  private 
opinion  is  you’ll  win  in  the  end.” 

To  Beryl  this  friend  of  both  was  equally  candid.  “You 
are  a  great  fool,  my  child,  if  you  don’t  pick  that  ripe  plum 
from  the  tree  while  it  is  going.  The  mouths  of  half  the 
girls  between  Mayfair  and  Leicester  Square  are  wide  open 
and  simply  waiting  a  chance  to  snap  it.  The  wonder  is  no 
sly  puss  has  shaken  the  branch  before  now.  ’Tisn’t  for 
want  of  trying  let  me  tell  you.” 

Beryl’s  only  answer  was  to  look  dour. 

“Vulgar  I  know  to  be  so  straight-from-the-horse’s-mouth- 
like,  but  we  can’t  all  be  out  of  the  top  drawer  can  we,  Miss 
Beryl  Spencer-Lancelot-Chetwynd.  Still,  I  like  Adolphus. 
He  may  not  be  everybody’s  pretty  boy,  yet  to  my  mind  he’s 
genuine.” 

“Is  there  any  particular  reason  why  one  should  marry?” 
Beryl’s  tone  was  not  encouraging. 

“Depends  on  whether  you  are  the  marrying  sort.  Some¬ 
how  I  think  you  are.  You  won’t  be  really  happy  until  you’re 
mated  and  it’s  the  same  with  Dolly.  He  wants  to  settle 
down ;  he’s  not  half  the  fool  he  pretends  to  be,  just  as  you, 
my  child,  are  not  quite  as  much  a  Lucifer.  He  needs  a  girl 
of  your  sort,  full  of  brains  and  character,  to  pull  him  to¬ 
gether  and  keep  him  up  to  his  bit.  Properly  handled,  Dolly 
Grandison  has  the  makings  of  a  first-class  husband.” 

“Suppose  one  doesn’t  want  a  husband,  first  class  or  other¬ 
wise?” 

“You  will,  child,  sooner  or  later.  When  this  new  writing 
stunt  has  lost  some  of  its  edge,  you’ll  want  other  things, 
see  if  you  don’t.” 

“Well,  if  I  do  have  to  marry  I  should  prefer  a  gentleman.” 
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“That’s  only  a  figure  of  speech.  There’s  a  lot  of  good  in 
Dolly.  He  has  a  terrible  knack  of  putting  his  foot  in  it; 
still  that’s  just  a  bad  habit  he  has  inherited  from  those  funny 
half  civilised  old  ancestors  you  read  about  in  history.  But 
when  it  comes  to  things  that  really  matter  you’ll  find  him  all 
right.  He’s  a  man  to  count  on  at  a  pinch,  he’d  never  go 
back  on  you  or  let  you  down.  Give  a  man  like  that  a  square 
deal  and  you’d  find  him  your  faithful  dog  in  all  weathers ; 
and  when  you  came  to  die,  even  if  he  ran  a  bit  wild  in  the 
meantime,  and  if  he  did,  why  worry,  he’d  lie  down  quietly  on 
your  grave  and  guard  the  flowers.” 

Beryl  made  no  response  to  this  special  pleading. 

The  undefeated  Leonora  went  on:  “And  don’t  forget  the 
other  side  of  the  picture.  He’ll  be  about  the  richest  com¬ 
moner  in  England  when  his  father  dies.  He  can  give  you  a 
big  position  in  the  world  and  you  are  just  the  sort  of  girl  to 
be  able  to  fill  it.” 

“Why  should  one,  pray?” 

“Because  you  are  ambitious.” 

“Hardly  in  that  way,  my  dear  Leonora.” 

“Now  kindly  come  off  it,  Miss  Beryl  Spencer-Lancelot- 
Chetwynd.  Socially  you  are  extremely  ambitious.” 

“Why  do  you  think  so?” 

“Because  you  have  such  a  down  on  Lady  Thingumbob 
and  her  push.  Ask  yourself,  why  does  a  girl  with  your 
brains,  care  a  dam  about  ’em,  if  the  things  they  stand  for 
mean  nothing?” 

“I  don’t  say  they  mean  nothing,  but  I’ve  no  wish  to  butt 
in  where  I’m  not  wanted.” 

“That’s  as  may  be.  But  if  you  marry  Dolly  Grandison 
it’ll  not  be  a  case  of  their  not  wanting,  it’ll  be  a  case  of 
you  not  wanting.  The  boot’ll  be  on  the  other  foot,  you 
see.” 

Beryl,  as  it  happened,  did  see.  She  made  no  comment 
upon  this  Machiavellian  skill ;  yet  only  too  clearly  did  she 
perceive  the  trend  of  the  crafty  Leonora.  Revenge  was  the 
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lure  she  now  dangled  before  the  eyes  of  “our  parson’s  eldest 
gal.” 

And  revenge  alas,  is  very  sweet. 


XL  VI 

True  to  her  determination  to  be  a  mixer,  which  the  new 
turn  of  the  shuttle  made  so  necessary,  Beryl  continued  to 
keep  in  touch  with  all  the  worlds  she  knew.  Her  work  as 
a  novelist  had  already  owed  a  great  deal  to  the  fact  that 
she  was  familiar  with  life  at  several  levels:  her  picture  of 
Grosvenor  Place  was  just  as  authentic  as  Horridge  Town ; 
of  Darleyfield  Hall  and  Vicarage  and  the  intimate  life  of 
the  countryside  as  that  of  Britannia  Wharf  and  the  toil 
and  the  moil  of  the  City.  Her  aim  was  to  weave  a  very 
close  web,  full  of  knowledge  and  observation,  laced  with 
her  own  special  kind  of  wit. 

One  of  the  first  uses,  therefore,  to  which  she  put  her  new 
Morris  Oxford,  was  to  drive  it,  when  competent  to  do  so, 
as  far  as  Albion  Villa.  In  this  pilgrimage  was  a  spice  of 
malice.  The  reaction  of  the  Pidd  family  to  her  prosperity, 
of  which  as  yet  they  had  not  a  hint  of  the  source,  might  be 
amusing. 

Aunt  Gracey  was  constantly  inviting  her  to  Albion  Villa; 
it  was  a  refuge  from  the  storms  liable  to  overwhelm  a  lone 
country  girl  in  a  city  so  vast  and  so  wicked  as  London. 
Mums  shared  this  illusion.  So  taking  one  thing  with  an¬ 
other,  further  consideration  of  Horridge  Town  and  its  pe¬ 
culiar  ethos  was  indicated. 

Beryl’s  reception,  to  say  the  least,  was  odd.  Some  weeks 
previously,  having  learned  that  Elfie’s  engagement  to  a 
certain  Miss  Lois  Moxon  was  likely  to  mean  the  altar  ere 
long,  she  had  sent  by  way  of  wedding  gift  a  substantial 
cheque.  Elfie  had  always  shown  her  more  kindness  than 
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any  of  the  others,  Aunt  Gracey  of  course  excepted;  there 
was  a  simple  wish  “to  be  decent”  about  him  that  Beryl 
respected ;  and  as  money  was  likely  to  be  very  scarce  with 
this  adventurous  couple  to  begin  with — Uncle  Pidd  was 
said  to  be  well-to-do,  but  generosity  was  not  his  long  suit — 
it  gave  Beryl  pleasure  to  send  them  a  cheque. 

The  rather  embarrassed  and  lukewarm  letter  whereby 
Elfie  acknowledged  the  cheque  half  prepared  her  for  the 
sequel.  She  happened  to  arrive,  more  by  accident  than 
design,  in  the  middle  of  that  sacred  rite,  Sunday  afternoon 
tea ;  and  she  found  the  entire  family  in  session. 

An  unwonted  silence  greeted  Ireen’s  announcement — “It’s 
Cousin  Burial  come  to  see  us,  blow  me.”  The  visitor  re¬ 
ceived  the  affectionate  kiss  of  Aunt  Gracey.  She  was 
inured  to  that  by  now,  and  as  it  had  something  of  the 
quality  of  Mums’  it  was  not  a  great  infliction.  But  the 
air  of  the  others  made  clear  that  this  bird  of  strange  plumage 
was  not  altogether  welcome.  Beryl  wondered  what  had 
happened  to  deepen  their  antagonism. 

Sitting  at  the  table,  dallying  with  a  cup  of  half-cold  over¬ 
brewed  tea,  she  felt  this  atmosphere  of  stifled  criticism  to 
be  more  than  usually  oppressive.  Even  her  friend  Elfie, 
seated  opposite  by  the  side  of  his  inamorata,  was  curiously 
silent,  and  he  carefully  refrained  from  meeting  her  eye. 
The  others,  too,  said  little,  conversation  languished  generally 
and  Beryl  was  left  with  no  doubt  at  all  that  she  was  acting 
the  part  of  a  wet  blanket. 

Now  that  she  had  won  for  herself  a  position  in  the 
world  and  was  learning  to  do  with  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  people  she  had  gained  confidence.  Beginning  to  view 
all  ranks  of  society  in  perspective,  she  had  more  finesse, 
she  was  not  so  easily  knocked  off  her  perch. 

Drinking  tea  in  the  midst  of  this  hostility,  she  felt  secret 
eyes  devouring  her.  It  was  certain  that  Beryl  had  come  on ; 
she  was  far  indeed  from  the  raw  and  scared  creature  of 
Britannia  Wharf,  Bermondsey  these  critics  had  first  known. 
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Her  clothes  were  amazingly  different ;  her  manner  too ;  she 
now  had  a  car  of  her  own,  also  the  power  of  writing  out 
and  giving  away  cheques  that  were  not  to  be  sneezed  at. 

A  sixth  sense  enabled  Beryl  to  know  much  that  passed 
through  their  minds,  while  she  strove  to  keep  the  ball  of 
conversation  rolling.  Nearly  all  the  talk  had  to  be  done  by 
herself  and  in  a  less  degree  by  Aunt  Gracey.  Even  Uncle 
Pidd,  at  the  head  of  the  table,  went  gently  for  once  with  the 
persiflage  that  Beryl  hated  in  the  marrow  of  her  bones. 

Uncle  Pidd  was  now  as  heavily  serious  as  of  yore  he  had 
been  heavily  facetious.  His  talk,  when  it  half-heartedly 
came,  took  a  sanctimonious,  quasi-biblical  turn.  Beryl  had 
not  suspected  Uncle  Pidd  of  strong  religious  leanings.  This 
afternoon  he  appeared  to  be  living  in  a  state  of  grace.  He 
made  oblique  references  to  the  Ten  Commandments  and 
what  a  bad  time  in  the  hereafter  those  must  expect  who 
lived  openly  in  sin. 

The  visitor  at  first  was  puzzled.  She  could  only  ascribe 
it  to  the  fact  that  Uncle  Pidd  had  undergone  some  form 
of  conversion.  But  suddenly,  in  the  very  midst  of  her 
perplexity,  a  light  broke. 

“Motey  cars  is  very  well,”  snuffled  Uncle  Pidd  from  the 
head  of  the  table,  his  voice  this  afternoon  could  only  be 
compared  to  a  snuffle,  “silks  and  satins  and  fine  linen  are 
very  well  also,  but  what  are  they  I  ask  you,  compared  to 
a  woman’s  good  name?” 

“What,  indeed,”  said  Beryl.  Her  voice  sounded  so  coolly 
ironical,  that  not  Uncle  Pidd  only,  but  the  whole  table  ap¬ 
peared  to  shiver.  Clearly  this  girl,  “blue-blood”  though 
she  was  had  no  sense  of  shame. 

“Nothing  to  be  proud  of,”  said  Ireen  in  very  audible  aside 
to  Syd. 

Uncle  Pidd  continued  the  theme  with  variations.  Beryl, 
however,  now  she  had  really  caught  the  drift  of  the  meeting, 
was  vastly  amused.  Somehow  this  attitude  of  Uncle  Pidd 
and  his  progeny  was  so  exactly  what  one  should  have  fore- 
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seen.  Aunt  Gracey  alone  remained  decent  to  her.  She  per¬ 
mitted  herself  no  reference  to  “living  in  sin  in  the  Garden 
Suburb,”  nor  could  she,  at  any  rate  overtly,  bring  herself 
to  launch  criticism  against  her  sister’s  eldest  girl.  Her 
charity  was  large  enough  to  cover  this  extreme  case. 

Beryl  did  not  stay  long.  Feeling  wickedly  exhilarated 
by  the  consternation  she  had  provoked  in  a  Christian  family 
and  with  one  more  experience  of  a  highly  complex  world 
enriching  her  mind,  she  left  behind  her  in  Albion  Villa  a 
state  of  tension. 

After  the  family  had  taken  a  rather  cold  and  embarrassed 
leave  of  .  this  naughty  Cousin  Beryl  and  from  behind  cur¬ 
tains  of  Nottingham  lace  had  furtively  watched  her  drive 
away  from  the  front  door  in  her  Morris  Oxford,  the  price 
of  her  fall,  Uncle  Pidd  went  on  to  improve  the  occasion. 
“Well,  of  all  the  brazen  hussies !  A  motey  car  of  her  own, 
mark  you.  I  always  knew  from  the  first  moment  I  set  eyes 
on  that  girl  she’d  come  to  no  good.  It’s  quite  true,  Mother, 
what  I’ve  always  said:  the  aristocracy  is  rotten  to  the 
core.” 

“Somehow  I  can’t  believe  it,  Paul,”  said  Mother  te¬ 
naciously. 

“But  you  can’t  get  away  from  it.  There  it  is  as  plain 
as  daylight,  a  motey  car  of  her  very  own.  And  she  has 
the  nerve  to  send  our  Elf  a  cheque  for  fifty  pounds  to  buy 
a  few  bits  of  what  he  may  fancy  in  the  way  of  furniture.” 

“Shows  a  good  heart  any  old  how,”  the  embarrassed  Elfie 
was  able  to  interpolate. 

“Good  heart,”  snuffled  Uncle  Pidd.  “What  do  you  say 
on  the  subject,  Lois?  Do  you  feel  like  setting  up  house 
on  the  wages  of  sin?” 

“Fifty  pounds  is  money.”  There  was  a  very  practical 
side  to  Lois.  She  prided  herself  on  being  up  to  date  in 
her  ideas. 

“I  should  just  think  it  was  money,  the  brazen  hussy.” 

“Well,  Mr.  Pidd,”  ventured  Lois,  who  had  no  particular 
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use  for  her  prospective  father-in-law:  at  the  best  she  found 
him  a  bore  and  as  near  as  they  made  them;  “I  will  say 
this:  Cousin  Beryl  doesn’t  look  that  kind  of  girl  at  all.” 

“What’s  looks,”  snuffled  Mr.  Pidd.  “And  if  it  comes 
to  that,  looks  are  her  tools.  She’s  a  swell  tart,  that’s  what 
she  is,  if  you’ll  excuse  me,  Mother,  putting  it  so  broad.  A 
girl  as  smartly  turned  out  and  as  clever  as  she  is  .  .  .” 

“I  don’t  know  as  I’d  call  her  clever,”  put  in  Ireen. 

“As  brazen  as  she  is” — Uncle  Pidd  courteously  accepted 
his  youngest  daughter’s  correction — “can  go  to  swell  places 
like  the  Ritz  or  Claridge’s  without  exciting  remark.  She’s 
developed  into  the  sort  of  girl  who’d  look  the  thing  in  any 
company,  though  what  kind  of  man  would  want  to  take 
her  about  I  really  don’t  know.” 

“Same  here,”  observed  Ireen. 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  so  much  about  that,”  ventured  Elfie 
the  staunch.  “Nobody  can  deny  that  she’s  got  style,  has 
Beryl.” 

“I  wouldn’t  stand  that,  Lois,  if  I  was  you,”  said  Ireen, 
not  unhopeful  of  making  a  bit  of  trouble. 

“No  more  would  I,”  said  Syd,  taking  up  the  good  word 
in  response  to  a  wink  from  his  sister. 

“Evil  be  to  those  who  evil  think,  my  dears,”  said  Aunt 
Gracey,  trying  bravely  to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters 
as  she  replenished  the  teapot.  “I’m  never  going  to  believe 
that  my  own  sister’s  eldest  girl  has  thrown  her  hat  over 
the  windmill.” 

“All  very  fine,  Mother,”  rebuked  her  spouse.  “But  facts 
are  facts.  Seeing  is  believing.  And  from  this  day  on  I’m 
going  to  forbid,  to  forbid,  mark  you,  that  niece  of  yours 
this  house.  I  want  this  house  to  be  kept  respectable.  I 
mean  to  have  it  respectable.  Do  you  suppose  I’ve  lived 
a  straight  and  decent  life  all  these  years  and  earned  a  good 
name  among  the  neighbours  to  have  it  smirched  by  a  trollop. 
I  don’t  care  about  her  two  hyphens  and  her  name  in  Debrett 
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and  all  that;  I  simply  won’t  have  such  a  hussy  about  the 
place  and  that’s  all  there  is  to  it.” 

“I  should  say  so,”  echoed  Ireen. 

“So  kindly  understand,  Mother,  once  for  all” — Uncle 
Pidd  as  usual  gained  strength  from  the  sanction  of  his 
daughter— “you  must  get  out  of  the  habit  of  inviting  that 
girl  to  Albion  Villa.  In  fact,  as  soon  as  tea  is  cleared  you’d 
better  sit  down  and  write  her  a  stiff  letter  to  that  effect.” 

“Hear,  hear,”  said  Ireen. 

“And  Elfie,  my  boy,  if  you’ll  take  your  father’s  advice 
you’ll  send  back  that  cheque  without  further  delay.” 

Elfie  showed  no  enthusiasm  for  this  project,  nor  did 
Lois,  his  affianced,  appear  to  welcome  it. 

When  pressed  upon  the  subject  Elfie  had  to  admit  a  little 
shamefacedly  that  a  portion  of  the  cheque  had  been  in¬ 
vested  already  in  tables  and  chairs. 

“A  nice  thing,”  snuffled  Uncle  Pidd. 

“Well,  dad,”  said  Elfie  with  a  smile,  “if  you’ll  make 
Beryl’s  cheque  up  to  us  it  shall  be  sent  back  like  a  shot.” 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  Uncle  Pidd  not  to  welcome  the 
project  with  enthusiasm. 

“It’s  a  fair  offer,”  Elfie  continued  to  smile.  “What  do 
you  say  about  it,  old  man?” 

“The  wages  of  sin  is  death,”  affirmed  that  moralist. 

“Well,  guv’nor,  you  have  your  remedy.  It’s  a  fair  offer.” 

Uncle  Pidd  suddenly  became  less  vocal.  Presently  to 
the  relief  of  all  he  relapsed  into  the  facetious  manner  of 
everyday  life. 

Beryl  all  the  same  did  not  have  her  cheque  returned. 


XL  VII 

Miss  X  by  this  time  had  learned  enough  of  the  world 
to  be  able  to  indulge  a  pretty  turn  of  humour.  Small  things, 
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trivial  events  which  less  than  two  years  ago  would  have  left 
a  keen  smart  of  humiliation  now  struck  her  as  merely 
comic.  Of  such  was  the  episode  of  her  final  visit  to  Albion 
Villa.  Even  that  left  no  sting.  Was  it  not  one  more  facet 
of  daily  life?  But  she  must  check  an  ever-growing  cynicism 
in  regard  to  human  nature  and  its  ways;  in  the  end  that 
easy  path  would  not  be  good  for  her  work. 

Titillated  by  the  reception  of  her  Morris  Oxford  in  Hor- 
ridge  Town,  she  could  not  help  wondering  what  the  attitude 
would  be  towards  it  of  the  more  sophisticated  denizens  of 
Grosvenor  Place. 

On  a  sunny  morning  in  the  middle  of  June  Beryl  drove 
up  to  the  house  about  the  hour  of  the  family  luncheon. 
This  was  a  pleasantly  informal  affair,  to  which  friends  and 
acquaintances,  and  Uncle  William  and  Aunt  Theresa  had 
many,  had  a  habit  of  turning  up  casually.  The  meal  had 
begun  when  Beryl  arrived  for  she  was  ten  minutes  later 
than  she  intended  to  be.  Flanking  the  Earl  and  Countess 
were  the  fortunate  Lettice  and  her  husband,  the  not  very 
interesting  Eunice,  Milly  who  was  looking  quite  pretty; 
also  a  Lady  Somebody  and  two  youngish  men  very  well 
turned  out,  whom  Beryl  had  not  seen  before. 

One  of  these  men  was  called  Rupert  Groomes-Bridges, 
and  Beryl  with  her  quick  eye  and  her  sharp  ear  prompt^ 
absorbed  all  the  details  pertaining  to  him.  In  a  recent  let¬ 
ter  Milly  had  said  she  had  become  great  friends  with  Rupert 
Groomes-Bridges.  She  liked  him  very  much  indeed. 
Aunt  Theresa  had  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  she  was 
very  “hopeful”  about  Milly  and  dear  Rupert.  He  was  not 
rich  but  he  had  a  good  position  in  the  Home  Office  and  he 
was  “next  in”  to  an  old  if  not  very  well  endowed  baronetcy. 
He  was  fifteen  years  older  than  Milly  but  there  was  no 
doubt  that  he  admired  her. 

Beryl,  as  she  picked  the  claw  of  a  lobster  and  talked 
with  an  unknown  young  man  on  her  right  whose  name  she 
had  not  happened  to  catch,  was  yet  able  to  watch  Milly 
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out  of  the  tail  of  a  sisterly  eye.  She  could  not  help  feeling 
rather  proud  of  the  child,  who  had  come  on  quite  sur¬ 
prisingly  in  the  course  of  the  past  twelve  months.  Not 
in  any  way  subtle  or  interesting  or  temperamental,  to 
Beryl’s  mind  she  was  something  vastly  better.  There  was 
an  Englishness  about  her,  a  look  of  the  country,  her 
simple  clothes  suited  her  to  perfection.  There  was  no  sug¬ 
gestion  of  rouge  or  lipstick,  that  glorious  complexion  owed 
nothing  to  art ;  but  her  tints  were  so  vivid,  there  was  such 
health,  such  acceptance  of  life,  that  although  in  any  strict 
analysis  she  could  hardly  rank  as  a  beauty,  there  were 
moments  when  she  had  claims  to  be  considered  one. 

This  luncheon  was  such  an  occasion.  Milly  glowed  and 
shone.  Evidently  she  was  basking  in  the  proximity  of  Mr. 
Groomes-Bridges.  She  prattled  to  him  artlessly,  and  he 
with  his  sensible  face  which  Beryl  rather  admired  without 
going  so  far  as  to  consider  it  handsome,  seemed  thoroughly 
entertained  by  the  hoyden  at  his  side. 

“I  hear,  dear  Beryl,  you  have  given  up  your  position  with 
those  publisher  people,”  said  Aunt  Theresa  in  her  clear 
decided  voice. 

Miss  X  noted  with  some  amusement  that  in  Grosvenor 
Place  they  spoke  of  “position”  where  in  Horridge  Town 
they  spoke  of  “job”  and  at  Darleyfield  Vicarage  they  spoke 
of  “post.”  The  point  was  trivial,  but  of  such  nuances  the 
world  is  made. 

“Yes,  Aunt  Theresa,  I  have.”  Tactless  as  ever,  Aunt 
Theresa,  but  she  meant  well. 

“What  are  you  doing  now,  my  dear  ?” 

Decidedly  tactless  Aunt  Theresa;  and  that  was  also  the 
thought  of  her  recently  married  eldest  daughter.  Lettice, 
who  had  never  been  a  “fan”  of  Beryl’s,  suspended  a  glass 
of  water  midway  to  her  lips,  to  await  the  reply.  There  was 
a  broad  smile  on  her  face  as  she  did  so ;  it  was  not  ill- 
natured  ;  in  fact,  it  did  not  even  imply  criticism ;  the  young 
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Viscountess  Harby  merely  awaited  the  answer  of  Beryl  with 
cousinly  interest. 

“I’ve  taken  to  writing  novels,”  laughed  Beryl.  There  was 
no  suspicion  of  mauvaise  honte.  She  knew  the  mystery  of 
Miss  X  was  ceasing  to  be  a  mystery.  Her  identity  had  been 
more  or  less  disclosed  to  quite  a  number  of  people,  though 
not  as  yet  openly  confessed  in  the  newspapers. 

“How  clever  of  you,”  said  Aunt  Theresa.  “I  can’t  think 
how  people  begin  to  do  that  sort  of  thing.” 

“Any  fool  can  write  a  novel,  most  fools  do.”  The  modest 
author  quoted  her  favourite  saying. 

“I  hope,”  said  the  Unknown  on  Beryl’s  right,  “you  are 
not  the  earl’s  daughter  who  has  written  that  improper  story 
called — called — let  me  see,  what  is  it  called?”  The  Un¬ 
known  laughed  agreeably. 

“  ‘Virginity,’  ”  prompted  Beryl. 

“Yes,  ‘Virginity,’  that’s  the  title.” 

Beryl  neither  accepted  nor  declined  responsibility.  Uncle 
William,  however,  took  upon  himself  to  fill  a  gap  in  the 
conversation  with  that  funny  laugh  which  in  its  early  stages 
could  only  be  compared  to  a  horse’s  whinny.  “Lettice 
wrote  that  they  tell  me,”  said  Uncle  William  in  his  hunting 
voice.  “Just  the  sort  of  thing  she  would  write.  What  do 
you  say,  Harby,  my  boy?” 

“I’d  never  have  the  brains  to  write  anything  half  as  clever 
as  that  book,”  countered  Lettice  promptly.  A  little  bird 
had  whispered  to  her  that  Beryl  had  written  “Virginity,” 
about  which  all  London  was  talking,  but  she  simply  didn’t 
believe  it.  She  suspected  Beryl  of  brains  above  the  ordi¬ 
nary,  but  there  was  nothing  about  her  to  lead  one  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  she  had  genius.  In  the  view  of  Lettice  “genius” 
was  something  verging  upon  the  supernatural. 

“Then  the  book  really  is  clever?”  said  the  Unknown  on 
the  right  of  the  author. 

“Amazingly  clever,”  Lettice  conceded.  “Very  witty,  very 
cynical,  and  no  doubt  very  true  to  life.” 
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‘‘Is  cynicism  ever  true  to  life?” 

“Not  really,  but  the  characters  are  drawn  so  brilliantly 
and  so  clearly,  they  seem  like  people  we  all  know ;  and  one 
accordingly  believes  in  them  and  their  doings.” 

“I  shall  read  it,”  said  the  Unknown,  rather  in  the  manner 
of  the  late  King  Edward  threatening  to  confer  the  Victorian 
Order  upon  a  defenceless  subject.  “Two  things  so  far  have 
prejudiced  me  against  it.  First,  the  title.  It  struck  me  as 
rather  cheap,  not  to  say  vulgar.” 

“So  is  the  book.  But  none  the  less  it  really  is  amusing. 
And  the  title  fits  it  perfectly.” 

“Of  course  it  does,”  continued  the  noble  Harby.  “It’s 
about  a  gal  who  decides  to  sell  her  virginity  to  the  highest 
bidder  and  as  nobody  can  be  persuaded  to  make  an  offer  at 
all  she  very  reluctantly  decides  to  keep  it.” 

“Sounds  most  immoral  and  decidedly  improper,”  said 
Aunt  Theresa  with  an  air  of  zest  rather  than  disapproval. 
“I  must  get  Eunice  to  read  it  to  see  if  it’s  fit  for  her  poor 
old  out-of-date  Victorian  mother.” 

“She’s  done  that  already,”  said  the  father  of  that  young 
woman,  “I  don’t  mind  bettin’.” 

“Of  course  I’ve  read  it,”  said  Eunice.  “I  see  nothing  in 
it  except  that  it’s  rather  more  silly  than  the  usual  run  of 
novels.” 

“Then  you  were  not  even  shocked  by  it,”  said  Beryl  de¬ 
murely. 

“Shocked?  Gracious  no!  It’s  mildly  improper  or  tries 
to  be,  but  after  all  it’s  nothing  to  some  of  those  French 
things  one  comes  across.” 

“Ah,  I  can  see  you  are  very  advanced,  my  child,”  sighed 
her  father  with  a  would-be-comic  expression  which  Beryl 
always  considered  made  him  look  an  ass.  But  she  liked 
Uncle  William. 

“Well,  Theresa,”  he  went  on,  “we’ve  seen  the  play  any¬ 
how,  and  we  can  say  we’ve  survived  it.” 

“I’m  bound  to  say  I  was  thoroughly  entertained  by  the 
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play,”  said  Aunt  Theresa.  “I  laughed  till  I  was  quite 
ashamed  of  myself.  There  was  one  character  in  it  who  was 
old  Cornelia  Grandison  to  the  life.  She  wore  the  same 
awful  clothes,  she  had  the  same  get  up,  the  same  voice, 
the  same  nose,  the  same  vulgar  stories,  the  same  inter¬ 
ference  and  everything;  also  she  had  the  one  thing  poor 
dear  Nelly  so  very  much  needs  but  has  not  yet  had,  at  least 
she  hadn’t  the  last  time  I  saw  her.” 

“You  mean  a  real  good  shave,”  cried  Uncle  William  with 
a  rich  chuckle. 

The  entire  luncheon  table  echoed  that  chuckle ;  the  shav¬ 
ing  of  the  inimitable  Lady  Charlotte  Shuckburgh  nine  times 
weekly  at  the  Imperial  Theatre  had  already  become  a  part 
of  theatrical  history. 

“Sort  of  made  you  feel  the  author  must  have  a  grudge 
against  the  original,”  said  simple-minded  Uncle  William. 

“Extremely  caddish  to  guy  a  living  person  who  is  known 
to  everybody.”  Beryl  sounded  delightfully  prim. 

“Ye-es,  I  suppose  it  is,”  said  Uncle  William.  “And  yet 
I  don’t  know — if  it  adds  to  the  public  stock  of  harmless 
pleasure  as  old  Doctor  Johnson  says.  Besides,  Nelly 
Grandison  havin’  the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros  won’t  take  any 
harm  by  it.” 

“Shocking  taste  anyhow,”  said  Beryl,  who  felt,  however, 
that  self-flagellation  of  the  most  severe  kind  would  not  be 
able  to  wipe  out  this  sin  which  so  perversely  had  made  her 
a  fortune. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know  that,”  said  the  Unknown  on  her  right. 
“Depends  how  it’s  done.  And  after  all  one  doesn’t  look 
for  taste  in  the  English  theatre.” 

“And  what’s  taste  if  it  comes  to  that?”  Uncle  William 
inquired. 

“Taste,  sir,”  said  his  new  son-in-law  who  was  not  with¬ 
out  a  sense  of  humour ;  “taste,  sir,  is  a  thing  I  have  and  you 
have  not.” 

“Quite  so,  Harby,  quite  so.  Capital  definition.  And  of 
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course  if  you  hadn’t  had  taste,  my  boy,  you’d  never  have 
married  Lettice.” 

This  “went.”  Uncle  William  was  convicted  of  arriere 
pensee.  It  had  taken  a  very  mild  form,  but  in  Beryl’s 
opinion  it  was  one  up  to  the  host.  No  man  of  real  taste 
could  ever  have  married  Lettice. 

The  discussion  of  “Virginity”  continued.  Lurking  in  the 
topic  was  singular  fascination.  It  was  the  most  talked  of 
novel  of  the  year,  in  fact  of  many  years.  The  world  had 
agreed  to  call  it  improper,  yet  no  one  seemed  able  to 
suggest  where  the  impropriety  lay.  This  might  be  due  to 
the  author’s  cleverness,  but  the  fellow  authors  of  Miss  X 
were  inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  her  luck.  An  intangible  some¬ 
thing,  beyond  a  doubt,  had  ministered  to  its  reputation, 
had  heightened  the  piquancy  for  the  reading  public,  had 
given  a  cachet  which  its  literary  merit,  though  not  incon¬ 
siderable,  would  never  have  achieved. 

Beryl  had  a  feeling  throughout  this  amusing  discussion, 
towards  which  everybody  at  the  table,  with  the  exception 
of  Milly,  contributed,  that  she  was  attending  her  own  post 
mortem.  No  one  took  at  all  seriously  the  rumour  of  her 
claim  to  the  authorship.  This  suited  her  convenience  if  it 
did  not  flatter  her  vanity.  Lettice’s  assumption  that  the 
book  was  far  too  clever  to  be  sprung  from  the  brain  of  an 
ordinary  girl  like  Beryl — no  girl  whom  Lettice  knew  so 
intimately  could  ever  be  other  than  “ordinary”  if  only  for 
the  reason  that  an  “ordinary”  girl  like  Lettice  happened 
to  know  her  so  intimately — had  given  Beryl  her  quietus. 

Listening  to  the  talk  Miss  X  had  no  cause  to  be  proud 
of  her  illegitimate  child.  She  was  identified  with  more 
than  one  young  woman  at  that  moment  prominent  in  so¬ 
ciety;  was  thought  to  be  spiteful,  a  cat,  disappointed  in 
love,  vulgar  in  mind,  a  hater  of  men,  ergo  of  women,  an 
ugly  old-fashioned  biblical  word  of  five  letters,  a  poseuse 
and  in  the  opinion  of  Lady  Somebody  who  contrived  to  say 
the  least  in  point  of  words*  and  yet  to  express  the  most  in 
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point  of  sense,  Miss  X,  whoever  she  might  be,  was  a  bit 
of  a  cad. 

Beryl,  fanning  the  embers  for  her  own  delectation,  pri¬ 
vately  agreed  with  the  general  estimate.  The  book  had 
come  out  of  despair,  out  of  infinite  bitterness  of  heart.  It 
seemed  a  miracle  that  it  should  ever  have  caught  on,  and 
this  discussion  was  not  wholly  enlightening  as  to  the 
qualities  that  had  made  it  a  best  seller.  She  could  not  help 
feeling  that  many  novels  better  than  “Virginity”  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  course  of  a  year.  The  final  word  on  the 
subject  came  from  Lady  Somebody,  a  woman  of  cogent 
views.  “Crude  and  bad,  vulgar  and  overdrawn  though  the 
thing  is,  I’ll  defy  anyone  who  once  starts  reading  it  to  put 
it  down  until  they’ve  come  to  the  end.” 

Here,  after  all,  was  the  best  compliment  that  could  be 
paid  to  any  novel;  and  it  caused  those  at  table  who  had 
not  yet  read  “Virginity”  to  promise  themselves  an  early 
opportunity  of  finding  out  whether  Lady  Somebody  told 
the  truth. 

In  the  drawing-room  after  luncheon  Aunt  Theresa 
promptly  drew  Beryl  aside. 

“We  are  all  so  delighted,”  said  Aunt  Theresa,  “about  dear 
Milly.  I  have  written  to  your  dear  mother.  Rupert  is 
liked  by  everybody;  Uncle  William  quite  approves  of  him. 
We  all  think  Milly  is  going  to  be  very  happy.” 

These  warm,  emotional,  rather  impulsive  words  set 
Beryl  aglow.  “I’m  so  glad,  so  very  glad.”  A  load  was 
off  her  mind  in  regard  to  one  member  of  an  unlucky  family. 
“Dear  Aunt  Theresa,  you  have  been  kindness  itself  to 
Milly — and  to  me.”  Beryl  spoke  with  feeling.  After  her 
own  dire  failure  at  Grosvenor  Place  she  had  been  inclined 
to  question  the  wisdom  of  Aunt  Theresa;  such  extreme 
well-meaningness  had  struck  her  as  unpractical  and  just 
a  little  absurd.  But  in  the  case  of  Milly  it  had  turned 
out  to  be  trumps.  Aunt  Theresa  must  be  given  credit  for 
a  finer  wisdom  than  appeared  on  the  surface. 
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“Milly  is  such  a  good  girl,”  said  the  kind  woman,  “that 
it  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  have  her  with  us  and  to 
help  her  in  any  way.  And  you  too,  my  dear.  Uncle  Wil¬ 
liam  and  I  both  feel  that  if  we  could  have  helped  you  in 
any  way  it  would  have  been  such  a  privilege.  However,  you 
are  so  clever  you  have  been  able  to  strike  out  a  line  of  your 
own.  Still,  dear  Beryl,  as  I  say,  we  should  so  like  to  have 
helped  you.” 

“I  know  you  would,  dear  Aunt  Theresa.”  Emotion 
was  in  Beryl’s  voice.  In  her  intense  self-absorption  she 
had  not  done  justice  to  Aunt  Theresa.  She  had  been  too 
ready  to  consider  her  a  little  crass,  a  little  stupid,  when 
she  ought  not  to  have  ventured  upon  criticism.  How  much 
kinder,  how  much  more  grateful  to  remember  that  the 
majority  of  Aunt  Theresas  would  never  have  troubled  them¬ 
selves  with  the  “family  of  Wakefield”  at  all.  Darleyfield 
Vicarage  would  have  been  kept  at  arm’s  length,  fearful  lest 
it  contaminate  their  own  brood,  which  was  not  over¬ 
endowed  with  looks,  brains  or  money. 

“Thank  you,  thank  you,”  Beryl  felt  quite  emotional  as 
she  gave  the  plump  hand  of  Aunt  Theresa  a  little  squeeze. 

“Please  don’t  thank  me,  dear  Beryl.”  There  was  really 
something  very  engaging  about  Aunt  Theresa.  “Milly  has 
done  it  all  herself.  Rupert  was  taken  by  her  as  soon  as 
he  saw  her.  And  she  is  so  good  and  so  charming  that 
everybody  is  bound  to  consider  him  a  lucky  fellow.”  Placid 
Aunt  Theresa  then  changed  her  gentle  key  a  little.  “You, 
dear  Beryl,  I’m  afraid  are  very  hard  to  please,  but  there’s 
that  dear  amusing  Dolly  Grandison  who  likes  you  so  much. 
He’ll  be  a  great  landowner  one  day,  and  though  he  may 
be  a  little  wild  now — and  in  my  experience,  dear  Beryl,  it 
hardly  does  to  believe  all  that  one  hears — in  London  so 
many  tongues  are  ill  natured  and  small  things  are  often 
absurdly  exaggerated — there’s  no  reason  why  Dolly  Grandi¬ 
son  should  not  make  a  good  husband.  In  my  day  people 
used  to  say  that  a  young  man  was  the  better  for  having 
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sown  his  wild  oats.  So  I  really  hope,  dear  Beryl,  and  I 
can  speak  for  Uncle  William  too,  that  you  will  not  be  too 
hard  upon  Dolly  Grandison.  You  must  know  yourself  that 
Darleyfield  is  a  very  fine  property,  there  are  no  encum¬ 
brances  and  I  believe  there’s  coal.  Of  course  Lady  Cor¬ 
nelia  is  rather  a  thorn,  but  then  she  won’t  live  for  ever, 
her  asthma  was  very  bad  during  the  winter,  I  hear.  Be¬ 
sides,  one  mustn’t  hope  for  everything,  must  one?  It  isn’t 
wise,  is  it?  But  I  do  know  that  Dolly  Grandison  is  very 
fond  of  you  and  it  would  so  help  your  dear  father  and  your 
family  too.” 

Dear  Aunt  Theresa,  how  she  prattled  on,  nineteen  to  the 
dozen,  as  she  invariably  did  when  out  on  the  warpath. 
The  proud  ears  of  Beryl  tingled  a  little  in  the  course  of  the 
harangue;  dear  Aunt  Theresa  so  well-meaning,  but  after 
all  one  could  take  it  from  her.  She  was  as  good  as  gold, 
in  the  way  that  Mums  and  Aunt  Gracey  were.  Hers  was 
wisdom  of  the  heart  and  she  was  true  to  type. 

Beryl  did  not  resent  her;  in  future  she  would  refrain 
from  criticism.  Such  methods  could  not  hope  to  answer 
in  every  case;  Aunt  Theresa  judged  men  and  affairs  by 
rule  of  thumb,  there  was  a  remarkable  lack  of  subtlety 
about  her.  But  it  had  to  be  said  for  Aunt  Theresa  that  in 
spite  of  a  worldliness  almost  too  naive  to  be  ridiculous, 
within  her  limits  she  was  a  thoroughly  good  woman.  And 
in  the  case  of  Milly  she  had  proved  triumphantly  right. 


XL  VIII 

The  next  jaunt  of  Miss  X  in  the  Morris  Oxford  was 
farther  afield.  She  took  the  first  opportunity  to  run  down 
to  Darleyfield-in-the-Vale  for  a  week-end  to  see  how  it 
fared  with  her  family.  It  was  still  her  constant  preoccu¬ 
pation;  as  ever  its  welfare  was  very  close  to  her  heart. 
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Never  a  day  went  by  without  quite  a  lot  of  thought  being 
given  to  the  affairs  of  the  vicarage.  Already  those  affairs 
had  benefited  considerably  by  the  miraculous  improvement 
in  her  own.  Mums,  poor  darling,  now  had  adequate  help; 
the  weekly  budget  had  been  increased;  arrangements  were 
being  made  for  the  future  of  Margery  and  Penelope;  the 
vicarage  had  not  only  been  repainted  outside,  it  had  been 
overhauled  and  redecorated  within. 

The  mere  sight  of  the  Morris  Oxford  made  a  sensation 
at  the  vicarage.  Did  it  not  embody  the  remarkable  and 
mysterious  fortune  that  had  come  to  Beryl,  which  already 
was  beginning  to  affect  them  all?  The  whole  thing  seemed 
too  good  to  be  true,  but  there  was  no  explaining  away  the 
new  car  at  the  vicarage  gate. 

Beryl  sought  an  immediate  talk  with  her  father.  She 
wished  to  discuss  Milly,  and  other  things  beside.  It  was 
about  six  o’clock  on  Saturday  evening  when  she  arrived 
and  the  Vicar  was  in  his  study.  No  doubt  he  was  still 
grappling  with  his  sermon ;  as  a  rule  the  whole  of  Saturday 
was  an  orgy  of  the  spirit.  Then  it  was  Papa  was  given  to 
what  he  called  Exploring  his  Position.  In  material  things 
the  most  static  of  men,  the  Position  of  the  Vicar  of  Darley- 
field-in-the-Vale  was  in  a  state  of  eternal  flux. 

While  it  could  never  be  said  to  move  in  a  specific  direc¬ 
tion,  the  Position  veered  from  side  to  side.  On  the  one 
hand  it  was  bounded  by  neo-catholicism,  on  the  other  by 
a  kind  of  faith  less  romantic.  The  Reverend,  the  Honour¬ 
able  Philip  Spencer-Lancelot-Chetwynd  gave  enormous 
weight  to  what  he  called  “absolute  integrity  of  spiritual 
outlook.”  He  laboured  and  he  strove  not  to  mislead  his 
parishioners  one  iota  as  to  the  mental  whereabouts  of  their 
incumbent  week  by  week.  Great  searchings  of  heart  were 
invariably  toward  upon  a  Saturday,  and  they  sometimes 
endured  until  the  small  hours  of  the  Sabbath. 

This  evening,  however,  as  it  happened,  the  Sturm-und- 
Drang  of  a  restless  if  non-progressive  mind  was  over  for 
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that  week,  when  Beryl  went  up  to  his  study  and  knocked 
delicately.  She  never  omitted  this  formality.  Mums  had 
imbued  them  all  with  the  fact  that  the  Vicar’s  study  was 
sacred  ground.  No  one  was  supposed  to  enter  it,  apart 
from  purposes  of  hygiene  at  clearly  defined  seasons,  unless 
invited  to  do  so  by  the  Vicar. 

“Enter,”  said  a  lovely  voice,  clear,  deep  and  bell-like. 

Papa’s  study  was  by  far  the  best  room  in  the  house.  Its 
double  oriel  windows  caught  the  sun  in  two  aspects.  Shelves 
of  learned  books,  among  which  tall,  massively  bound  copies 
of  the  Fathers  were  conspicuous,  bundles  of  neatly  tied 
manuscripts,  the  arms  of  Eton  and  of  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  faded  photographs  of  eminent  divines  and  heads  of 
colleges  and  men  of  learning,  a  lithograph  of  Raphael’s 
^‘Crucifixion”  upon  the  wall,  a  very  old  Debrett  and  many 
odds  and  ends  symptomatic  of  the  culture  of  a  bygone  age 
all  conspired  to  give  this  bright  and  charming  room  an  air 
of  taste  and  scholarship. 

This  effect,  moreover,  was  borne  out  by  its  occupant. 
Beryl  never  entered  this  room  without  a  thrill  of  pride 
■in  her  father.  Of  his  kind  he  was  perfect.  He  was  a 
•finished  work  of  art.  His  clothes  were  undoubtedly  shabby, 
but  they  were  so  moulded  to  his  frail  asceticism  that  it 
was  impossible  to  think  of  him  in  any  other.  In  all  things 
he  was  scrupulously  neat  and  tidy,  his  abundant  white  hair 
was  beautifully  brushed,  his  chin  most  carefully  razored, 
his  clerical  collar,  much  worn  in  places,  which  you  knew 
of  course,  if  you  had  the  privilege  of  washing  and  ironing 
it,  was  always  spotless.  Everything  about  him  was  polished 
and  cared  for,  endowed  with  a  kind  of  gloss.  A  pectoral 
cross  on  his  breast  and  a  glass  in  his  right  eye  announced 
a  venturer  of  the  unseen  striving  to  keep  touch  with  the 
mundane. 

“Beryl,  dear  child,  I  am  glad  to  see  you.”  He  had  a 
charmingly  paternal  way  of  stressing  his  words  and  he 
punctuated  them  now  with  a  chaste  salute  in  the  middle 
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of  the  broad  forehead  of  his  eldest  daughter.  He  was 
unaffectedly  happy  in  her  arrival ;  and  she  on  this  evening 
of  midsummer,  which  was  in  such  contrast  to  the  one  two 
years  ago  when  she  had  made  the  decision  that  had  miracu¬ 
lously  changed  the  fortunes  of  them  all,  was  also  feeling 
strangely  happy. 

At  such  a  moment  it  seemed  that  her  father’s  philosophy 
of  childlike  trust  in  the  Giver  was  more  than  justified. 

“How  are  you,  papa?  You  are  looking  well.”  In  spite 
of  a  vague  air  of  asceticism  he  always  did  look  well;  and 
in  spite  of  never-ending  adjustments  of  his  mental  position 
he  always  seemed  remarkably  poised,  ineffably  composed. 

“A  little  touch  of  rheumatism,  dear  child.  Nothing 
more.”  The  voice  in  its  quality,  in  its  fine  overtones  was 
like  a  musical  instrument  of  exquisite  timbre.  “But  one 
must  expect  it  at  my  age.  There’s  nothing  to  complain  of 
really.” 

“Isn’t  it  wonderful  about  Milly?” 

“I  am  indeed  very  pleased.”  The  high  serenity  was  a 
teeny  shade  pontifical.  Still  that  was  a  note  she  had  always 
admired  in  the  distinguished  man,  her  father. 

“Aunt  Theresa  and  Uncle  William  think  so  well  of  him.” 

“So  I  am  given  to  understand.”  It  was  as  if  he  would 
offer  no  impediment  to  her  feminine  and  therefore  slightly 
childish  enthusiasm,  but  the  mild  detachment  of  that  tone 
might  in  an  ear  truly  sensitive  or  as  he  would  have  said, 
highly  attuned,  have  sounded  the  faint  echo  of  a  rebuke; 
it  was  almost  as  if  secular  matters  were  only  permitted 
by  a  kind  of  papal  indulgence  to  enter  that  room. 

“He  has  a  good  position,  it  means  security  for  Milly.” 
She  had  a  feeling  of  shame  in  the  use  of  such  crude  words  in 
that  presence,  but  they  were  the  words  that  came  upper¬ 
most  and  they  simply  insisted  upon  getting  themselves 
spoken. 

“The  Giver  is  all  mercy  and  goodness.”  Fingers  slender 
and  delicate  strayed  instinctively  to  the  pectoral  cross. 
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“He  is  of  good  family  and  has  an  excellent  position  in 
the  Home  Office.” 

She  saw  a  thin  smile  hover  round  the  lips  of  the  Vicar 
in  Christ.  Its  implication  was  duly  registered  in  her  heart, 
but  she  was  too  honest  to  pretend  to  be  other  than  she 
was  even  at  the  risk  of  doing  violence  to  this  finely  woven 
spiritual  envelope,  with  which,  and  perhaps  a  shade  mis¬ 
chievously,  she  was  toying. 

When  all  was  said,  this  was  the  way  she  was  made.  Be¬ 
sides,  was  it  not  this  vein  of  worldliness,  so  natively  hers, 
her  food  and  drink,  the  source  of  her  whole  zest  in  life,  that 
was  about  to  bring  them  all  in  out  of  the  rain  ? 

“They  are  very  fond  of  each  other.  I  am  sure  Rupert 
will  be  very  good  to  her.”  Beryl  tried  to  soften  her  coarse 
mentality  and  adjust  it  to  the  ethos  of  this  saint. 

“Dear  child,  if  they  love  each  other,  that  is  enough,  it  is 
more  than  enough.” 

“One  day  Rupert  will  have  quite  a  nice  property,  Aunt 
Theresa  says.”  Beryl  added  this  corollary  in  regard  to 
the  loaves  and  fishes,  although  they  could  not  be  expected 
to  appeal  to  her  father.  Nor  did  they  particularly;  they 
were  so  exclusively  within  the  province  of  the  All-Wise,  the 
Giver. 

All  the  same  it  was  a  little  disappointing  not  to  strike 
one  real  spark  out  of  him  in  regard  to  this  wonderful  affair 
of  Milly.  But  it  was  not  reasonable  to  expect  it.  His  mind 
dwelt  apart  from  sordid  realities,  it  had  a  faculty  of  cloth¬ 
ing  itself  with  a  kind  of  magic  vestment  that  made  it  im¬ 
mune  from  the  rubs  of  a  hard,  vulgar  world.  Always  he 
gave  her  a  sense  of  her  own  inferiority,  an  effect  due  not 
so  much  to  what  he  said  as  to  what  he  refrained  from 
saying.  He  had  an  unconscious  power  of  making  her  feel 
small,  inadequate,  unworthy. 

That  feeling  came  to  her  now  as,  inspired  by  her  own 
recent  achievement,  she  was  tempted  to  a  kind  of  half 
resistance.  It  was  not  hers  to  traverse  that  lofty  spirit, 
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it  could  never  be  hers;  but  for  once  the  quagmire  of  her 
ideas  seemed  more  or  less  firm.  Life  was  beginning  to  teach 
her  something.  Greatly  daring,  she  almost  felt  entitled  to 
take  her  stand  upon  it. 

Suddenly  in  the  midst  of  this  disjointed  and  embarrassed 
talk  about  Milly’s  engagement,  Beryl  made  a  discovery.  It 
gave  her  heart  a  queer  knock.  Amid  the  litter  and  the 
over-burden  of  the  Vicar’s  writing-table,  bathed  in  sunlight 
with  which  this  gloriously  situated  room  was  flooded,  was 
a  volume  bound  in  garish  blue,  its  title  picked  out  in  bright 
gold  letters.  The  sight  of  that  familiar,  that  almost  too 
familiar  tome  gave  Beryl  the  oddest  thrill  she  had  ever 
felt.  It  was  as  if  a  needle  with  a  very  fine  point  dipped 
in  ice  had  pierced  some  unexplored  country  of  the  brain. 

How  had  that  book  of  all  books,  found  its  way  into  this 
place  of  all  places?  It  looked  as  incongruous  as  La  Vie 
Parisienne  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Paul’s.  She  had  never 
meant  her  father  to  see  this  volume,  let  alone  to  read  it. 
An  instinctive  awe  of  him  and  of  certain  esoteric  mysteries 
had  been  largely  responsible  for  the  care  with  which  she 
had  guarded  Miss  X. 

Happily  he  was  not  a  reader  of  the  modern  novel;  he 
never  descended  to  anything  later  or  less  respectable  than 
Trollope,  and  even  Framley  Parsonage  he  considered  very 
secular  in  tone.  But  the  sight  of  this  novel  of  her  own,  to 
which  she  owed  so  much,  gave  her  a  curious  stab.  It  was 
the  child  of  bitterness,  disillusion,  it  was  born  of  a  sense 
of  defeat,  of  grim  despair.  This  saint,  with  his  faith  in 
those  mystic  realms  to  which  she  had  been  denied  access, 
was  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  whom  she  wished  to 
reveal  her  own  mental  nakedness. 

How  had  that  crude  work  found  its  way  on  to  that  table? 
Surely  it  had  been  sent  to  the  Vicar,  and  no  doubt  by  an 
enemy.  So  completely  was  she  hypnotised  by  the  sight  of 
it  she  could  no  longer  speak. 

Her  father  must  have  felt  this  silence  for  he  began  to 
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follow  her  eyes.  And  following  them  he  placed  his  hand 
with  a  kind  of  clairvoyance  upon  that  guilty  book,  he  took 
it  in  his  beautifully  kept  hands  and  with  a  gesture  almost 
apostolic,  which  reminded  Beryl  of  Holy  Communion,  he 
clasped  its  rather  vulgar  cover  to  his  own  immaculate 
breast. 

“Dear  child,  dear  child.”  Such  a  radiance  shone  in  his 
eyes  that  Beryl  felt  a  sudden  stab  of  tears  in  her  own. 
“  ‘God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way  His  wonders  to  per¬ 
form,’  as  the  poet  Cowper  so  nobly  and  so  sweetly  sings. 
You  at  least  have  not  hidden  your  talent  in  a  napkin.” 

“I  hope  you  have  not  read  it,  Papa,”  said  Beryl  with  a 
little  gasp. 

“No,  my  dear,  there  has  been  no  opportunity.  It  only 
came  to  me  last  evening.  But  I  propose  to  read  it  imme¬ 
diately.  Oddly  enough,  having  been  particularly  happy  with 
my  discourse  this  week,  I  was  at  the  point  of  making  a 
beginning  when  you  came  in.” 

“Please  don’t,  Papa,”  Beryl  implored  him.  “Please  spare 
yourself  the  sight  of  a  fool  and  her  folly.  It  will  hurt  you 
to  see  me  walking  naked  down  Piccadilly,  cutting  capers  and 
jingling  my  bells.” 

“Dear  child,  I  love  your  modesty.  And  I  so  seldom 
read  a  work  of  fiction,  as  I  told  our  dear  Lady  Cornelia.” 

“Lady  Cornelia!” 

“She  gave  it  to  me  with  her  own  hands.  And  she  made 
me  promise  to  read  it  on  my  honour  as  a  clergyman — 
amusing  creature! — as  she  particularly  wants  to  know  what 
I  think  of  it.” 

Beryl  could  only  gasp.  The  mystery  was  no  longer  a 
mystery;  an  enemy  had  done  this  thing  And  it  was  the 
work  of  no  common  foe,  but  of  an  adversary  powerful, 
relentless,  armed  at  every  point. 

“She  is  good  enough  to  say,  our  dear  Lady  Cornelia,  that 
this  novel  of  yours  is  far  too  deep  for  her.  She  feels  it  has 
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all  kinds  of  hidden  meanings,  all  kinds  of  nice  subtleties 
and  she  earnestly  desires  me  to  expound  them  to  her.” 

Beryl  was  horrified.  “I  assure  you,  Papa,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  deep  or  subtle  about  it.  Everything  is  plain,  worldly 
and  shallow.  She  only  wants  you  to  read  it  because — ” 

“Because,  dear  child?” 

“She  thinks  it  is  a  book  likely  to  shock  you,  especially 
as  your  own  daughter  happens  to  have  written  it.” 

The  Vicar  smiled.  “Dear  child,  one  appreciates  the  deli¬ 
cacy  of  feeling  of  an  authoress,  but  do  not  be  unkind  to  our 
dear  Lady  Cornelia.  She  has  always  been  so  much  our 
friend.” 

“Our  friend,”  rapped  out  Beryl;  she  couldn’t  help  her¬ 
self;  it  was  as  if  she  was  trying  to  rescue  a  lamb  from  a 
hooded  cobra.  “Our  friend  .  .  .  Lady  Cornelia!  Why, 
she  wouldn’t  even  have  the  Vicarage  painted!” 

The  Vicar’s  smile  assumed  rare  beauty.  “And  perhaps 
if  she  had  you  would  never  have  been  moved  to  write  this 
wonderful  story.  Dear  Lady  Cornelia  says  its  wonderful, 
she  says  all  the  world  is  talking  of  it ;  and  in  point  of  fact 
it  was  even  quoted  by  the  chairman  at  the  Board  of 
Guardians  the  other  day,  so  you  see  your  fond  old  father 
is  not  romancing.  But  in  any  case,  dear  child,”  he  con¬ 
cluded  with  his  ineffable  gentleness,  “let  us  never  presume 
to  question  the  all-wisdom,  the  infinite  goodness  of  the 
Giver.” 

Their  talk  once  more  conducted  in  triumph  to  a  pre¬ 
destined  end,  Beryl  knew  how  futile  it  would  be  to  seek 
to  carry  it  farther.  This  was  the  legal  boundary  ordained 
for  all  discussion,  secular  or  otherwise,  with  the  vicar  of 
Darleyfield-in-the-Vale. 

Beryl,  however,  was  left  with  a  knife  stab  festering  in 
her  raw  flesh.  The  poisonous  old  reptile  whom  she  had 
been  at  some  pains  to  offend  had  struck  at  her.  It  was  a 
clever,  neat,  well  considered  revenge. 
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XLIX 

At  the  evening  meal  Beryl  did  not  allow  her  chagrin  to 
interfere  with  the  new  spirit  of  cheerfulness  which  she  had 
every  right  to  indulge.  In  spite  of  the  Lady  Cornelias  of 
the  world,  life  had  suddenly  become  marvellously  good.  As 
her  father  with  his  gentle  air  took  his  place  at  that  rather 
primitive  board,  and  very  sweetly  called  upon  Penelope, 
his  youngest  olive  branch,  to  ask  a  blessing,  she  realised  that 
a  philosophy  upon  which  he  leant  in  all  weathers  with  such 
faith,  such  grace  and  such  persistence,  had  somehow  justi¬ 
fied  itself.  The  Giver  had  never  beamed  so  effulgently  for 
'The  family  of  Wakefield”  as  upon  this  rare  evening  of 
midsummer. 

Miss  X  in  her  capacity  of  fairy  godmother,  felt  it  would 
be  sacrilege  to  ignore  this  fact.  At  the  supper  table,  with 
darling  Mums  radiantly  seated  before  the  six  new  cups 
and  saucers  conveyed  from  Mortlock’s,  skilfully  packed 
in  the  Morris  Oxford,  that  afternoon,  and  Margery  and 
Penelope  feasting  anticipatory  eyes  upon  the  lovely  cake 
from  Fuller’s,  replete  with  the  best  icing  and  large  brown 
walnuts,  and  Mrs.  Crick’s  Sarah  who  had  lately  acquired 
brevet  rank  as  house  parlour-maid  brought  in  a  bran-new 
hot  water  jug  with  a  grin  of  pride,  it  did  seem  to  Beryl  no 
less  than  to  the  others  that  the  wisdom  of  their  father  was 
implicit  in  the  soul  of  the  Universe. 

How  good  to  be  at  that  table  in  the  midst  of  those  who 
were  so  dear.  Miss  X  might  have  a  very  low  opinion  of  the 
first  fruits  of  her  pen,  but  there  was  no  need  to  despise  what 
they  had  won.  The  Vicar’s  theory  of  life  was  one  of  real 
beauty,  yet  for  Beryl,  whose  mind  was  on  a  plane  so  dif¬ 
ferent,  it  was  impossible  to  ignore  the  material  aspect. 
Mums’  joy  in  the  new  tea  set,  Margery  and  Penelope’s 
delight  in  the  cake,  Mrs.  Crick’s  Sarah’s  pride  in  the  hot 
water  jug  meant  more  to  her  somehow  than  the  light  that 
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never  was  on  sea  or  land.  As  she  spread  her  meagrely  but¬ 
tered  bread  with  a  little  of  the  Gentleman’s  Relish,  which 
she  would  never  have  thought  of  doing  in  the  old  days,  she 
could  not  help  reverting  again  to  this  turn  of  fortune’s 
wheel. 

Financially,  the  road  was  clear.  Already  she  had  six 
thousand  pounds  invested  in  war  loan,  and  Mr.  Beilis,  who 
in  such  matters  had  a  very  conservative  mind,  was  of  opinion 
that  she  could  expect  to  add  at  least  another  five  thousand 
to  that  sum  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Money  was  coming 
to  her  while  she  slept.  Edition  after  edition  was  being 
sold  of  the  book,  not  in  England  only,  but  in  the  United 
States  and  all  over  the  world. 

The  peculiar  quality  of  its  humour,  the  modernity  of  its 
outlook  bore  transplantation  to  alien  soils.  Then,  too,  the 
play  had  been  a  marvellous  help.  The  success  of  that 
piece  of  audacity  was  never  for  a  moment  in  doubt.  It  was 
expected  to  run  in  the  West  End  of  London  for  at  least  a 
year,  touring  companies  were  going  out  to  the  provinces  and  1 
to  the  Colonies,  an  American  production  on  liberal  terms 
had  just  been  arranged. 

No  consideration  of  pounds,  shillings  and  pence  need 
trouble  Miss  X  for  many  a  day,  especially  as  the  new  story 
on  which  she  had  been  prosperously  at  work  was  nearing 
an  end.  She  must  not  hope  to  repeat  the  monetary  suc¬ 
cess  of  “Virginity”;  yet  critics  who  had  seen  the  manu¬ 
script,  among  them  Leonora  the  faithful,  J.  Transome  Beilis 
and  the  mysterious  Colquhoun,  were  confident  that  a  grow¬ 
ing  maturity  of  style  meant  no  abatement  of  wit  and 
humour  and  the  power  to  amuse. 

Yes,  truly,  it  was  good  to  be  sitting  at  that  table,  aware 
in  every  cell  that  rare  power  had  been  given  unto  one.  She 
was  only  twenty-three,  all  lay  ahead,  the  world  was  her 
oyster.  As  she  savoured  life  this  evening,  in  the  midst  of 
those  she  loved,  it  had  never  seemed  so  desirable.  But  the 
gifted  author  of  “Virginity,”  at  the  vicarage  high  tea,  pass- 
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ing  her  father’s  cup,  and  cutting  the  wonderful  cake  that 
made  the  eyes  of  her  small  sisters  glisten,  had  a  dim 
perception  of  a  very  grave  and  immediate  problem  casting 
a  shadow  over  her  mind. 

She  had  told  Dolly  Grandison,  in  response  to  a  persist¬ 
ence,  as  curious  as  it  was  inexplicable,  that  she  would  give 
a  final  answer  sometime  before  the  end  of  the  present 
month  of  June. 


L 

On  the  morrow  Beryl  in  duty  bound  attended  matins. 
William  Knipe  the  postman’s  George  was  now  doing  so 
manfully  she  did  not  claim  her  right  to  play  the  organ. 
George  was  only  her  deputy,  but  he  had  such  a  pride  in  his 
job,  and  without  discovering  any  signs  of  genius  was  bring¬ 
ing  so  much  diligence  to  bear  upon  it,  that  Beryl  had  not 
the  heart  to  supersede  him.  So  she  was  content  to  arrive 
betimes  with  the  Vicarage  convoy  at  the  church  porch. 
Having  regard  to  the  difficulties  that  invariably  arose  on 
Sunday  morning  at  the  church-going  hour,  the  fact  of  being 
as  good  as  at  their  destination  just  as  the  last  bell  started 
to  ring,  was  in  itself  a  triumph. 

Mums,  poor  darling,  was  flustered,  breathless  and  per¬ 
spiring.  Her  best  hat  was  askew,  her  gloves  were  unbut¬ 
toned,  she  was  umbrella-less,  having  of  course  mislaid  it, 
but  there  she  indubitably  was  hardly  more  than  thirty 
yards  off  the  church  porch  with  a  full  three  minutes  in  hand. 
In  Beryl’s  long  and  painful  experience  of  a  Sunday-morning 
Mums,  this  feat  was  unparalleled.  Reduced  by  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  George  to  the  level  of  an  ordinary  member  of  the 
congregation,  Beryl  was  holding  Margery  and  Penelope  by 
the  hand.  Perfect  darlings  they  looked  in  their  small 
Leghorn  bonnets  and  white  socks,  each  clasping  a  prayer 
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book  and  a  parasol  in  her  neatly  gloved  fist.  They  had 
naturally  nice  manners ;  and  the  influence  of  the  admirable 
Miss  Bruton  had  not  disimproved  them. 

However,  as  it  chanced,  the  manners  of  Margery  and 
Penelope  were  about  to  be  put  to  a  severe  test.  The  thirty 
yards  had  been  reduced  to  fifteen,  old  Thorp,  the  sexton, 
had  not  yet  run  the  rusty  rings  along  the  curtain  pole  in 
order  to  uncage  the  choir,  when  behold,  coming  round  the 
converging  path  from  the  village,  a  very  short  head  in  front, 
was  a  heavy-footed  elderly  woman,  in  shape  not  unlike  a 
dachshund,  ebony  cane  in  hand.  She  was  leaning  upon  the 
arm  of  her  “best  colt.” 

Upon  Dolly’s  rosy  countenance  was  a  look  that  plainly 
said  he  was  seeing  the  matter  through.  He  made  no  pre¬ 
tence  of  exaggerated  reverence  for  the  lady  his  mother ;  as 
Beryl  well  knew,  he  had  a  range  of  epithet  concerning  her 
the  world  at  large  felt  she  deserved.  Lady  Cornelia  he 
found  very  hard  to  tolerate,  but  a  good  nature,  which  was 
at  the  service  of  most  men  and  all  women,  enabled  him 
sometimes  to  convoy  her  to  church. 

Aunt  Nelly  went  to  church  on  principle,  as  the  best 
people  did  in  the  age  in  which  she  had  been  brought  up. 
With  Dolly  the  process  was  reversed;  he  belonged  to  the 
modern  school  which  stayed  away  on  principle.  And  Beryl 
as  now  she  caught  sight  of  him  and  his  mother  cutting  in 
just  ahead  was  fain  to  wish  his  up-to-date  ideas  had  pre¬ 
vailed  that  morning. 

A  braided  jacket,  sponge-bag  trousers,  dazzling  white 
spats,  a  pomander  cane  and  a  grey  top  hat  gave  him  a  look 
of  enormous  responsibility ;  in  fact  he  made  so  fine  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  squire  that  Beryl  could  not  help  admiring  it.  Alas, 
it  was  a  little  marred  by  the  kind  of  view  halloa  that  he 
gave  as  he  swept  off  the  grey  topper.  Beryl,  perhaps  un¬ 
duly  sensitive,  was  inclined  to  resent  this  gesture  of  fa¬ 
miliarity  in  a  sacred  place;  the  more  particularly  as  Lady 
Cornelia  was  careful  to  discount  it  by  a  nod  at  Mums,  it 
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didn’t  amount  to  more,  a  gruff  “Mornin’  ”  to  Mrs.  Crick 
the  postmistress  who  scuttled  out  of  her  path  like  a  scared 
rabbit,  a  half  scornful  glance  at  Beryl,  if  the  recognition 
could  be  said  to  amount  even  to  that,  and  a  rather  brutal 
ignoring  of  divers  curtseyings  and  other  forms  of  obeisance 
which  a  bevy  of  oncoming  villagers  bestowed  upon  her. 

This  Sunday  morning,  viewed  at  very  close  range  by 
Beryl’s  cool  hostility,  there  was  something  repellent  in  the 
arrogance  of  this  woman.  She  had  queened  it  too  long 
and  too  much;  surely  it  was  high  time  people  stood  up 
to  her.  Of  course  she  was  the  great  lady  of  the  parish  and 
of  all  the  parishes  around,  but  Beryl  felt  almost  as  a  per¬ 
sonal  blow  the  obsequiousness  of  these  villagers,  especially 
when  their  awe  of  this  bad  old  woman  was  contrasted  with 
their  very  different  attitude  towards  Mums’  natural  good¬ 
ness.  Why  was  human  nature  like  that?  Perhaps  the 
Vicar  would  answer  the  riddle  in  the  course  of  his  sermon. 
His  daughter  anyhow  was  in  no  case  just  then  to  do  so. 
For  at  Dolly’s  ill  timed  and  rather  unseemly  view  halloa, 
Margery  and  Penelope  began  to  strain  at  the  leash.  Mr. 
Grandison  in  their  minds  was  associated  and  would  always 
be  associated  with  entrancing  things.  Lady  Cornelia  had 
not  the  power  over  these  fledglings  she  wielded  over  crea¬ 
tures  more  sophisticated.  Indeed,  while  Dolly  was  by  these 
young  ladies  called  for  a  decidedly  firm  hand. 

Beryl  hated  this  woman  as  she  prodded  on  slowly  ahead, 
the  ferrule  of  the  ebony  cane  rattling  on  the  cracked  tiles 
of  the  ancient  porch;  she  hated  her  as  she  took  the  pas 
of  the  Vicar’s  wife  in  the  sight  of  half  the  congregation 
with  no  more  concern  than  were  her  husband  a  day  labourer. 
Such  a  studied  arrogance  came  forth  and  hit  you;  and  it 
occurred  to  Beryl,  so  jealous  of  her  mother’s  dignity, 
to  say  nothing  of  her  father’s  and  her  own,  that  it  was 
meant  to  do  so.  There  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  in 
Beryl’s  mind  that  the  entire  performance  was  war,  open  and 
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declared,  war  to  the  knife  between  the  great  lady  of  the 
neighbourhood  and  “our  parson’s  eldest  gal.” 

The  offensive  was  a  little  marred,  however,  as  it  seemed 
to  Beryl,  by  the  tactless  behaviour  of  the  “best  colt.” 
Dolly  looked  back  at  the  moment  he  was  painfully  steering 
his  difficult  charge  into  the  sacred  edifice,  and  put  out  his 
tongue,  literally  put  out  his  large,  red  and  impudent 
tongue  at  Margery  and  Penelope,  and  rolled  his  bold  eyes 
in  the  way  of  a  huge  golliwog.  Each  of  those  ladies  loosed 
a  shriek  of  delight.  Beryl  was  anxiously  checking  them 
when  she  heard  Dolly’s  voice  that  had  the  curious  penetra¬ 
tion  of  his  mother’s:  “Come  up  to  tea  this  afternoon  and 
I’ll  give  you  another  lesson  in  pills.” 

Before  a  reply  was  forthcoming,  even  had  Beryl  collected 
herself  in  time  to  make  one,  they  had  crossed  the  Rubicon. 
Within  the  sacred  precincts  a  reply  would  have  been  un¬ 
seemly. 

Hall  and  Vicarage  reached  their  respective  pews,  a 
short  head  in  front  of  the  little  procession  to  the  chancel 
with  the  Vicar  at  the  tail.  The  proximity  of  the  Monta¬ 
gues  and  the  Capulets,  so  were  they  labelled  in  Beryl’s 
mind,  was  a  little  too  close  for  her  comfort.  Happily  the 
Hall  pew  had  a  very  high  back.  It  was  only  possible  to  see 
its  occupants  by  looking  down  upon  them  from  above ;  and 
there  was  a  tradition  that  the  Squires  of  the  past  had  re¬ 
lieved  their  duty  to  God  with  a  game  of  cribbage.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Dolly,  in  the  case  of  his  lady  mother,  it  was  a  game  of 
Demon  patience. 

Dolly  was  not  always  to  be  taken  au  pied  de  la  lettre, 
but  in  the  matter  of  Lady  Cornelia,  the  Vicar’s  daughter 
was  able  to  believe  anything.  She  could  only  rejoice  that 
in  the  all-wisdom  of  the  Giver,  she  would  not  have  to 
spend  the  next  hour  in  full  view  of  mother  and  son  in  the 
Hall  pew.  It  was  a  consoling  thought  that  a  barrier  which 
interdicted  the  sight  of  them,  forbade  also  the  sight  of  her. 
She  felt  in  the  very  marrow  of  her  bones  the  nearness  of 
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Lady  Cornelia  to  herself  and  family,  but  with  the  enemy 
adequately  boxed-in,  the  position  might  have  been  worse. 

During  the  first  hymn,  which  came  as  a  great  relief  to 
Beryl’s  pent-up  feelings,  although  William  Knipe  the  post¬ 
man’s  George  made  complete  hay  of  the  whole  thing,  she 
tried  heroically  to  compose  her  mind.  She  must  remember 
who  she  was  and  where  she  was,  she  must  constrain  her 
entire  self,  her  wicked  and  worldly  and  unwholesome  self 
to  the  matter  in  hand. 

Let  her  forget  who  lurked  behind  that  high-backed  parti¬ 
tion.  It  was  the  spirit  of  Antichrist.  Modernist  though 
Beryl  Spencer-Lancelot-Chetwynd  might  be,  let  her  praise 
whatever  gods  there  were  that  she  had  not  to  sustain  in  the 
open  light  of  day  the  Gorgon’s  eye  of  the  spirit  that  denies. 

Let  her  subdue  her  own  proud  knees  in  humble  thanks  to 
the  Giver. 

She  remembered  how,  two  brief  years  ago,  she  had  pressed 
a  bursting  head  to  the  cold  stones  of  that  ancient  chancel 
and  had  begged  to  be  made  a  good  girl.  Had  her  prayer 
been  answered?  Why  pretend  that  it  had?  Great  and 
signal  mercies  had  been  vouchsafed  to  her  and  to  hers  in 
the  meantime,  but  in  essentials  she  was  now  as  then.  She 
was  just  as  proud,  just  as  full  of  hatred,  malice,  hard  un¬ 
charitableness;  she  found  it  no  easier  to  forgive  her  ene¬ 
mies;  she  was  quite  as  self-centred.  Worldly  success  had 
given  her  fighting  power  but  it  had  not  otherwise  improved 
her. 

All  through  the  long  prayer  and  the  Vicar’s  reading,  as 
usual  a  beautiful  performance,  of  the  First  Lesson,  she 
fought  for  serenity  of  mind.  She  strove  for  unity,  she 
strove  to  lay  the  Devil.  Yet  with  the  incarnate  enemy  of 
mankind  boxed  up  there,  behind  that  pen  of  black  oak, 
how  could  one  hope  to  rise  above  the  battle? 

She  musf  fight  on.  But  in  spite  of  her  father’s  voice, 
in  spite  of  the  sunbeams,  dancing  along  the  nave,  first 
hand  and  most  signal  evidence  of  the  Giver  and  his  Good- 
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ness,  touching  with  a  strange  radiance  the  old  mediaeval 
knight  and  his  lady,  Grandisons  both,  in  the  tomb  of  stone 
immediately  in  front  of  her,  she  knew  only  too  well  this 
was  a  fight  she  was  bound  to  lose. 

She  tried  very  hard  to  keep  her  mind  on  the  service 
but  her  thoughts  rebelled.  Even  the  noble  and  lovely  voice 
of  her  father  had  nothing  to  say  to  the  problems  athwart 
her  mind.  The  charm  of  delivery  did  not  touch  a  strange 
unease.  Words,  words,  words.  She  was  asking  for  bread 
yet  surely  these  were  but  stones. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sermon,  which,  of  course,  had  been 
most  elaborately  prepared,  there  suddenly  arose,  cutting 
through  as  it  were  the  atmosphere  of  vague  somnolence  of 
all  the  surrounding  pews,  a  very  queer  sound.  It  was  lusty, 
long  drawn,  stertorous ;  and  it  undoubtedly  proceeded  from 
the  high  partitioned  box  which  screened  Lady  Cornelia  and 
her  best  colt  from  the  view  of  the  rest  of  the  congregation. 
Which  of  the  precious  pair  was  guilty  of  that  comment  on 
her  father’s  discourse  was  impossible  to  say;  in  Beryl’s 
opinion  it  was  probably  both.  Certainly  that  obligato  made 
it  more  difficult  than  ever  to  follow  her  father  with  any 
profit  to  her  own  troubled  spirit. 

Words,  words,  words,  carefully  wrought,  meticulously 
stated,  uttered  as  he  alone  could  utter  them,  in  that  magic 
voice  of  low  and  calm  music;  yet  never  for  a  moment  did 
they  seem  to  touch  the  life  she  was  painfully  striving  to 
live.  As  for  the  high  and  grave  and  rather  terrible  decision 
that  confronted  her,  it  simply  had  no  bearing  upon  it  at  all. 

What  was  her  duty  to  her  family  and  to  herself  in  the 
matter  of  this  stertorous  farceur  ?  Could  she  possibly  bring 
herself  to  marry  that  half  clown,  half  man  of  the  world 
whose  impudent  visage  was  mercifully  hidden  in  this  trying 
hour  from  the  eyes  of  her  two  young  sisters  ?  Such  thoughts 
were  wrong,  inexcusably  wrong  in  that  place  and  in  those 
circumstances,  but  she  could  not  fight  them  down. 

The  question  would  continually  obtrude  through  the  voice 
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of  the  preacher :  Must  I,  Beryl  Spencer-Lancelot-Chetwynd, 
marry  Adolphus  Grandison? 

If  not,  why  not?  If  so,  why?  For  and  against;  question 
and  answer;  systole  and  diastole;  the  pulse  of  life;  the  beat 
of  the  universe. 

Oh,  God,  what  a  problem! 

Yet  God — if  there  was  a  God — did  not  seem  able  to 
help  her. 


LI 

In  the  afternoon  Beryl  walked  to  the  end  of  the  village 
to  see  Dr.  Philby.  Much  thought  inspired  by  recent 
events  and  a  travail  inspired  by  the  morning  service,  had 
left  her  in  no  mood  for  Dolly  Grandison,  still  less  for  the 
lady  his  mother.  How  she  hated  Lady  Cornelia!  It  was 
a  confession  of  defeat,  but  why  pretend  to  be  other  than 
you  are? 

Lusting  for  revenge,  it  so  happened  that  Fate  had  put  the 
prettiest  of  all  revenges  into  her  hand.  Nay,  it  appeared 
to  insist  on  her  using  it.  Dolly  had  declined  to  take  a 
plain  and  simple  “no.”  In  a  fashion  curiously  his  own, 
he  had  made  her  give  further  consideration  to  what  she 
had  fully  meant  for  a  last  word. 

Why  he  had  done  so  was  a  mystery.  The  mental  ways 
of  a  Dolly  Grandison  were  beyond  her.  He  had  all  the 
world  from  which  to  choose;  and  yet  out  of  cussedness  as 
it  seemed,  he  must  woo  an  angular,  unengaging  creature 
like  herself.  Cussedness,  no  doubt,  was  the  key  to  the 
mystery.  Since  the  escape  of  the  lady  from  Cincinnati,  his 
mother  had  been  trying  to  force  his  hand  in  the  matter 
of  Miss  Ida  Orde.  Perhaps  he  was  determined  to  show  her 
that  he  would  be  his  own  master. 

It  hardly  occurred  to  Beryl  that  he  really  cared  for  her. 
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She  was  so  clearsighted  in  all  matters,  the  relations  of  the 
sexes  included,  that  she  found  it  very  difficult  to  accept  that 
solution. 

In  regard  to  herself,  she  put  some  extremely  searching 
questions  and  she  tried  very  honestly  to  answer  them. 

With  this  young  man  she  could  always  pass  the  time 
more  or  less  agreeably.  Sometimes,  it  was  true,  he  made 
her  angry,  but  he  was  so  unexpected  that  he  was  never 
a  bore ;  there  was  always  the  anticipatory  pleasure  of  what 
he  would  say  or  do  next.  This  was  an  admirable  quality  in 
an  acquaintance,  but  would  it  wear  well  in  a  husband  ?  One 
must  be  able  to  respect  a  husband  even  if  one  did  not  love 
him.  Could  Dolly  Grandison  win  respect  from  such  a 
nature  as  hers? 

He  was  frankly  a  clown,  he  was  without  taste,  his  ideas, 
to  quote  Leonora,  were  “promiscuous,”  yet  who  could 
deny  that  in  spite  of  everything  he  had  a  saving  grace? 
Margery  and  Penelope  adored  him;  and  Beryl  herself,  al¬ 
though  far  from  proud  of  the  fact,  could  only  regard  him 
as  unfailingly  amusing  and  the  soul  of  good  nature. 

So  much  for  that  side  of  the  case.  The  other  side  pre¬ 
sented  less  difficulty.  When  his  father  died  he  would  be 
the  biggest  landowner  in  the  county.  His  position  locally 
would  be  impregnable.  To  a  creature  like  herself,  such 
a  queer  mix-up  ancestrally,  who  had  suffered  so  keenly  from 
the  brutalities  of  the  world,  it  was  impossible  to  over-stress 
this  security.  To  be  a  Lady  Cornelia,  to  be  all-powerful  in 
eight  parishes,  it  was  a  great  lure.  She  would  be  able  to 
re-establish  the  “family  of  Wakefield”  on  a  more  than 
adequate  basis.  Then,  too,  a  pretty  revenge! 

Thinking  somewhat  heady  thoughts,  Beryl  found  herself 
about  four  o’clock  on  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  enchanted 
garden  of  her  friend.  She  found  him  at  ease  in  a  low 
garden  chair  in  the  grateful  shade  of  his  famous  mulberry. 
The  day  was  not  so  hot  as  that  never-to-be-forgotten  June 
two  years  ago;  but  Dr.  Philby  reclined  in  his  favourite 
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summer  attitude,  sans  coat  and  waistcoat  near  his  cherished 
tree. 

Beryl’s  quick  eye  noted  with  some  alarm  as  she  came 
to  him  across  the  lawn  that  he  was  reading  a  book  with 
a  too  familiar  cover  of  sky  blue.  The  old  man  was  a 
great  reader ;  and  one  very  acute,  who  managed  to  keep 
fairly  well  abreast  of  the  times,  anyhow  as  far  as  the  sur¬ 
face  went.  It  was  not  the  least  of  his  charms  for  Beryl 
that  he  had  a  practical  modern  mind.  He  was  the  perfect 
antithesis  of  her  own  father,  whose  mind  without  venturing 
for  one  moment  to  criticise  it,  was  neither  modern  nor 
practical.  Dr.  Philby  saw  things  at  the  angle  of  this  world ; 
her  father  saw  them  at  the  angle  of  the  other  world ;  entire 
universes  lay  between  them. 

Her  friend  always  had  the  look  of  a  melancholy  man,  but 
whenever  she  came  to  him  along  the  box-bordered  path  he 
invariably  broke  into  a  twinkle.  It  was  somehow  a  little 
surprising  in  a  face  so  sombre.  Beryl  did  not  know  it,  but 
she  need  ask  no  better  tribute  to  her  own  personality. 

This  difficult  old  man  liked  her  and  admired  her.  She  had 
developed  lately  into  a  picturesque-looking  girl.  Power 
had  touched  the  ancestral  features  with  a  quite  becoming 
ruggedness.  At  the  same  time  it  had  chastened  the  rather 
angular  lines  of  her  clean-cut  limbs  and  the  racial  gauntness 
of  a  not  ungraceful  body.  Somehow  the  wrhole  effect  was 
to  gear  her  up,  to  raise  her  to  a  higher  potency.  She  had 
also  learned  recently  how  to  make  the  most  of  an  appear¬ 
ance  that  nature  intended  to  be  striking.  Certain  feminini¬ 
ties  under  the  guidance  of  Bond  Street  specialists  had  been 
carefully  studied ;  the  art  of  dress,  the  choosing  of  apparel 
“exactly  right,”  and  the  trick  of  wearing  it,  had  been  added 
to  the  armoury  of  Miss  X. 

Dr.  Philby’s  melancholy  smile  this  afternoon  was  also  a 
little  roguish.  Not  his  to  disguise  that  the  eye  of  criticism 
was  travelling  over  her.  But  a  sense  of  this  now  induced 
a  kind  of  secret  pride  in  herself ;  so  far  as  externals  were 
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concerned,  had  she  not  found  Unity?  At  that  moment, 
as  a  female  entity  she  was  not  unfit  to  bear  any  man’s 
scrutiny.  The  over-candid  mirror  of  her  wardrobe  door 
had  been  forced  to  approve,  before  she  set  out,  the  modish 
garden  hat,  the  simple  frock  so  well  suited  to  a  hot  day  in 
the  country,  the  right  stockings,  the  expensively  right 
brogues.  She  was  also  pleasantly  aware  that  a  natural 
pallor  whose  vividness  had  marred  her  total  effect,  now  she 
had  learned  to  treat  it  as  an  asset,  gave  her  a  look  of  curi¬ 
ous  distinction. 

“London’s  improved  the  lass,”  was  the  first  comment. 

“I  hope  so.”  Beryl  laughed.  Even  though  he  had  a 
copy  of  “Virginity”  in  his  hand  and  a  pair  of  reading  spec¬ 
tacles  was  on  his  broad  nose  she  did  not  feel  at  all  embar¬ 
rassed.  Why  should  she  ?  She  was  ready  for  the  true  truth ; 
it  was  what  this  old  infidel  specialised  in.  By  this  time 
she  was  strong  enough  to  bear  it. 

“I  know  what  you’re  after,  miss.” 

“I’m  quite  sure  you  don’t.” 

“You  are  after  a  rich  husband,  my  bonny  girl.” 

“I  knew  you  were  going  to  say  that.”  Her  sixth  sense! 
“A  rich  husband  may  be  after  me,  but  that’s  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  matter.” 

She  had  not  intended  to  give  such  a  pointer  to  her 
private  affairs,  but  the  frankness  indigenous  to  this  friendly 
garden  had  slipped  off  the  end  of  her  tongue  before  she 
realised  how  deeply  it  committed  her. 

“Soh,  ho,  ho.”  A  satyr’s  laugh.  “So  that’s  the  way 
of  it,  my  merry  maid.  Who  be  a  chasing  of  yew,  if  I 
may  ask  the  question?” 

“You  mayn’t,”  said  Beryl  coolly.  “It’s  a  dark  and  awful 
secret  at  present  and  as  I  feel  just  now  it  will  remain  one.” 

“Perhaps  I  can  guess.” 

“It  will  be  very  impertinent  if  you  do  anything  of  the 
kind.” 

“Then  why  let  the  cat  out  of  your  little  basket  ?” 
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The  hit  was  fair  and  square.  A  proud  head  bent  in  ac¬ 
knowledgment. 

“My  belief  is  it  be  Dolly  Grandison.”  He  looked  her 
straight  in  the  eye. 

“Why  should  you  think  so,  pray  ?” 

“Oh.  a  little  bird.” 

“But  the  old  grey  mare  has  chosen  a  certain  Miss  Ida 
Orde  for  her  best  colt,  hasn’t  she?” 

“I  don’t  think,  somehow,  it’ll  depend  on  the  old  grey 
mare.  That  colt  is  a  pretty  headstrong  animal  and  likely 
to  take  charge.” 

“Well,  I’m  not  sure  that  I  feel  very  flattered.”  Beryl 
was  tentative.  But  now  that  they  were  fairly  launched 
on  this  horribly  fascinating  topic,  a  sense  of  delicacy  had 
to  take  a  back  seat. 

“He’s  the  biggest  catch  in  the  county,  my  gal.” 

“I  wasn’t  thinking  of  position.”  Unconsciously  she  low¬ 
ered  her  guard. 

“Well,  I  would  think  of  it,  if  I  were  you.  Seriously  I 
mean  it.”  He  looked  at  her  steadily.  In  all  her  long  ex¬ 
perience  of  him  she  did  not  remember  his  being  in  such 
dead  earnest. 

“Why  should  one,  if  one  doesn’t  happen  to  care  for  that 
sort  of  man?” 

“The  woman  who  marries  Dolly  Grandison  will  have 
substantial  compensations.” 

“She’ll  need  them,  I’m  afraid.  He’s  a  first-rate  cad.” 

This  unlooked  for  candour  seemed  rather  to  embarrass 
Dr.  Philby.  He  shrugged  and  laughed  a  little;  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  he  was  a  bit  off  his  game.  “Don’t  be  too  uppish, 
my  dear.”  More  than  friendship  was  in  the  deep-rough  voice. 
“You  mustn’t  expect  too  much  of  any  man.  Dolly  Grandi¬ 
son  isn’t  perfect,  but  who  is?  Always  of  course  excepting 
your  own  dear  father,  and  he,  if  I  may  say  so,  has,  as 
near  as  dammit,  brought  his  family  to  the  workhouse.  And 
that,  of  course,  is  the  spiritual  home  of  the  saint.” 
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Beryl  did  not  resent  this  speech  even  though  she  deplored 
the  want  of  taste.  After  all,  she  had  brought  it  on  herself. 
But  the  topic  could  not  be  lightly  let  go.  “I’ve  heard  you 
say  before  now,”  Beryl  countered  with  a  hesitation  that 
spoke  of  sharp  pain,  “that  Dolly  Grandison  chases  every 
girl  he  comes  across.” 

“He  won’t  be  any  worse  for  that  when  he  settles  down.” 

“But  if  he  never  does  settle  down?” 

“He’ll  still  be  the  heir  to  fifty  thousand  acres.  People 
say,  too,  that  Lady  C.  and  Farmer  Giles  between  ’em  have 
a  pretty  long  stocking  besides.” 

Beryl  gently  shook  her  head.  An  inconvenient  pride 
was  being  rather  exquisitely  tormented,  but  just  then  she 
was  unequal  to  ending  the  discussion.  “Yours  is  the  man’s 
view  of  marriage,”  she  said  lamely. 

“It’s  the  commonsense  view,  my  girl,  in  such  a  world  as 
the  present.  Romance  in  these  matters  is  as  dead  as  Queen 
Vic.  People  nowadays  can’t  afford  to  be  romantic,  particu¬ 
larly  if  they  happen  to  be  girls  in  your  position.  Dolly 
Grandison  is  not  an  ideal  proposition,  I  admit,  from  the 
high-flown  schoolgirl  point  of  view,  but  he  is  a  sort  of  man 
to  give  the  woman  he  marries  a  square  deal.  Farmer  Giles, 
his  father,  was  just  such  another,  but  he’s  never  really 
gone  back  on  that  old  harridan.” 

“Yes,  but  Lady  Cornelia  is  a  very  clever  woman  in  her 
way.” 

“Well,  Miss  Beryl,  you’re  not  altogether  a  fool ;  at  least 
I  hope  not.  But  if  you  throw  away  Dolly  Grandison  I  shall 
have  to  revise  my  estimate  of  you.” 

“I  suppose  in  my  case  you’d  say  it’s  a  question  of  duty?” 

“Undoubtedly,  my  girl,  with  the  Family  of  Wakefield  to 
bring  in  out  of  the  rain.” 

Beryl  drew  in  her  breath  sharply.  She  felt  a  sudden 
nausea.  It  served  her  completely  right  for  having  allowed 
herself  to  capsize  in  such  perilous  seas. 

“Think  besides  of  the  joy  it  would  give  our  old  and  dear 
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friend  Aunt  Nelly  to  have  Master  Adolphus  comfortably 
married  to  our  parson’s  eldest  gal.” 

Desperation  drove  Beryl  to  change  the  subject.  And  this 
she  now  did  at  the  cost  of  falling  out  of  the  frying-pan  into 
the  fire. 

Miss  X  hardened  her  heart.  “I  see  you  are  reading  the 
book  everybody  seems  to  be  talking  about.” 

“Yes,”  said  Dr.  Philby.  “And  quite  amusing  too.” 

“One  can’t  always  say  that  of  a  best  seller.”  No  matter 
what  risks  she  might  incur  in  the  process  she  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  draw  him  out. 

“This  is  considerably  above  the  average  of  its  kind.” 

“I’ve  heard  it  described  as  very  improper.” 

“Possibly  for  good  Queen  Victoria’s  righteous  days,  but 
not  necessarily  for  these.  Outspoken  perhaps — but  that’s 
the  modern  woman.  And  it  seems  to  me  the  world  is  never 
the  worse  for  a  little  outspokenness.” 

“That’s  because  you’re  broadminded.”  All  the  same  she 
was  genuinely  pleased.  She  had  an  intense  respect  for  the 
judgments  of  her  old  doctor-man.  “I’ve  heard  it  compared 
to  Jane  Austen.” 

Her  friend  agreed  with  reservations.  “There’s  quite  a 
good  deal  of  our  Jane’s  acid  wit,  but  the  young  woman 
who  wrote  this  has  a  deeper  mind  than  Jane.” 

“You  really  think  so.”  Miss  X  in  spite  of  herself  was 
flattered.  Praise  from  Sir  Hubert  Stanley  was  praise  in¬ 
deed  ! 

“She’s  more  like  the  Brontes  than  Jane.  If  the  Brontes 
had  had  a  sense  of  humour  they  might  have  written  ‘Vir¬ 
ginity.’  ” 

“Then  you  really  think  well  of  the  book?” 

“I  can  only  say  I  find  it  devilish  amusing  and  in  its  way 
devilish  true,  but  of  course  it  is  not  a  kind  of  book  I  should 
care  to  put  in  the  hands  of  your  father.” 

Beryl  felt  a  stab.  For  a  moment  she  could  not  dis¬ 
engage  her  guilty  mind  from  the  high-coloured  volume  on 
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his  study  table.  But  why  these  qualms?  She  could  well 
afford  to  smile  at  them,  especially  as  the  praise  of  Sir 
Hubert  Stanley  was  tickling  her  ears. 

“One  hears  the  characters  are  very  amusing,”  Miss  X 
went  valiantly  on. 

“I  should  just  say  they  were.  The  old  Haunt  and  her 
booby  son  might  have  been  drawn  from  neighbours  of  ours. 
In  fact,  it’s  hard  to  believe  they  were  not.” 

“Still,  human  nature  is  pretty  much  the  same  all  the 
world  over.”  It  was  an  effort  on  the  part  of  Miss  X  to 
cover  up  her  tracks. 

“No  doubt,  but  there’s  only  one  Nelly  Grandison  in  the 
world  and  there’s  only  one  Dolly.  The  resemblance  is 
amazing.  Whoever  wrote  that  book  must  have  had  ’em 
in  mind,  I’m  convinced  of  that.” 

“I  wonder,”  said  a  disingenuous  Miss  X. 

Suddenly  the  old  fellow  gazed  up  at  her  with  a  broad 
grin.  “Had  you  had  the  brains  to  write  a  book  like  this, 
my  girl,  it’s  a  sort  of  book  you  might  have  written.” 

“You  pay  the  work  a  high  compliment,  I  must  say.” 
Miss  X  made  a  mock  curtsey. 

At  that  moment  Dr.  Philby’s  Belinda  came  on  to  the 
scene.  She  was  accompanied  by  a  most  opportune  tea  tray. 
It  was  invariably  well  filled ;  but  as  the  Vicar’s  eldest 
daughter  ranked  high  in  the  favour  of  Dr.  Philby’s  Belinda, 
it  was  even  better  filled  than  usual. 


LII 

Beryl  did  not  return  to  London  until  Tuesday  morning, 
but  during  the  interim  she  was  careful  to  steer  clear  of  the 
Hall.  She  still  felt  unequal  to  the  situation  a  perverse 
fate  had  imposed  upon  her.  Very  few  young  women  in  her 
position,  she  well  knew,  would  have  found  much  difficulty 
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in  accepting  Dolly  Grandison.  He  was  not  everybody’s 
pretty  boy  was  his  own  description  of  himself,  but  when 
the  worst  was  stated  he  certainly  had  a  “plus”  side  to  his 
character. 

Times  there  were,  in  spite  of  the  annoyance  he  caused, 
when  she  could  not  help  liking  him  immensely.  Even  if 
life  in  double  harness  with  this  fargeur  prove  humiliating, 
it  could  never  be  dull.  If  she  was  not  so  proud,  if  she 
was  less  sensitive,  if  she  was  a  little  more  forgiving ;  or  for 
that  matter,  as  far  as  Lady  Cornelia  was  concerned,  a 
little  less  forgiving! 

Beyond  a  doubt  fate  had  mockingly  staged  an  exquisite 
revenge  for  our  parson’s  eldest  gal.  Why  not  consummate 
it?  Just  a  little  ordinary,  common,  vulgar  vindictiveness 
was  all  that  was  needed. 

If  only  one  could  respect  Dolly  a  little  more,  oneself  a 
little  less. 

As  Miss  X  was  about  to  start  on  Tuesday  morning  for 
London  the  ordeal  she  had  looked  forward  to  with  dread 
ever  since  the  Saturday  evening  talk  in  her  father’s  study 
overtook  her.  In  duty  bound  she  had  to  invade  his  room 
to  say  good-bye. 

She  found  the  Vicar,  reading-spectacles  on  nose,  in  a 
bergere  chair  by  the  open  window  in  his  sun-flooded  room. 
He  was  deep  in  her  garish  volume.  And  one  glance  told 
her  that  he  was  ominously  near  the  end. 

“Good-bye,  dear  Papa.”  The  steadiness  of  her  voice  was 
a  triumph  in  the  circumstances.  Would  she  be  allowed  to 
go  without  any  reference  to  a  book  which  she  could  only 
regard  as  seen  by  the  austere  eyes  of  her  father,  the  scholar, 
the  poet,  the  thinker,  the  man  of  breeding,  as  crude,  vulgar 
and  improper?  Looking  down  at  him  and  in  vain  for  one 
hint  of  his  feelings,  the  verdict  of  a  shrewd  and  very  honest 
critic  tore  through  her  mind.  “Of  course  it’s  not  a  kind 
of  book  I  should  care  to  put  in  the  hand  of  your  father.” 

But  as  soon  as  the  Vicar  heard  her  voice — being  strangely 
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preoccupied  with  his  task  at  first  he  was  hardly  aware  that 
she  had  come  into  the  room— he  looked  up  at  her  quickly. 
And  then  she  saw  that  ascetic  face  suffuse  with  a  curious 
high  light  she  had  never  surprised  in  it  before,  at  any  rate 
in  a  matter  so  secular.  Something  of  the  kind  was  to  be 
seen  when  he  spoke  of  his  adored  John  Sebastian  Bach; 
and  of  course  it  appeared  in  the  pulpit  twice  every  Sunday. 

He  held  out  the  open  pages  of  “Virginity”  almost  with 
an  air  of  reverence.  “A  beautiful  allegory.  Dear  child,  a 
beautiful  allegory.”  His  lovely  overtones  grew  hushed  and 
solemn.  “Sweetly  and  nobly  wrought.  An  exquisite  com¬ 
ment  on  the  most  difficult  and  unhappy  lives  led,  I  fear,  by 
far  too  many  of  our  fellow  creatures.  But  here  in  this 
volume  are  great  truth,  rare  insight,  sweet  humanity.  I 
am  more  than  proud,  dear  child,  I  am  more  than  grateful. 
Once  more  I  can  but  render  humble  thanks  to  the  All-wise, 
the  Giver.” 

As  the  Vicar  of  Darleyfield-in-the-Vale  solemnly  ascended 
to  this  pre-ordained  climax,  he  rose  with  great  stateliness 
[from  his  reading  chair.  Placing  one  delicate  blue-veined 
hand  on  each  of  Beryl’s  shoulders,  in  a  manner  of  benedic¬ 
tion,  he  printed  a  fervent  kiss  in  the  middle  of  her  forehead. 
“God  bless  you,  dear  girl.  God  bless  you.  My  heart  is  too 
'full  of  words.” 

Suddenly  Miss  X  observed  that  the  eyes  of  her  father 
were  full  of  tears.  It  was  too  much.  She  broke  from  him, 
she  ran  from  the  room.  As  she  did  so,  a  devastating  thought 
tore  like  a  comet  through  her  brain. 

He  must  be  insane. 


LIII 


On  August  Bank  Holiday  it  was  Lady  Cornelia’s  amiable 
habit  to  preside  over  some  discreet  orgies  in  connexion 
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with  the  local  flower  show.  This  annual  event  was  in¬ 
variably  fixed  for  that  day.  It  embraced  the  eight  thriving 
parishes  which  circled  the  famous  wall  of  Darleyfield  Park ; 
and  with  the  local  great  lady  as  patroness  and  active  or¬ 
ganiser  of  victory,  a  number  of  parish  rooms,  workmen’s 
clubs  and  guilds,  divers  cricket  clubs  and  friendly  societies 
stood  to  gain. 

Aunt  Nelly  was  at  her  best  on  public  occasions.  Rude 
and  overbearing  as  she  could  be  and  generally  was  in  pri¬ 
vate,  at  these  times  she  had  a  knack  of  stepping  down  from 
her  pedestal.  She  knew  how  and  when  to  unbend.  For 
one  thing  she  kept  a  broad  and  lively  humour  of  her  own, 
and  at  the  annual  Flower  Show  of  the  eight  parishes  it 
made  a  point  of  marching  with  "the  Pickwickian  humours 
of  the  populace. 

Many  hard  words  were  spoken  of  milady  in  the  course 
of  a  twelvemonth ;  her  arrogance,  her  coarseness,  her  malice 
were  proverbial ;  but  the  bar  parlours  of  the  Wheat  Sheaf 
and  the  Ploughman’s  Rest  placed  to  the  credit  side  of  her 
account  the  truculent  geniality  of  her  port  on  big  occa¬ 
sions.  The  Old  Un  could  not  be  quite  so  black  as  she  was 
painted,  or  she  would  hardly  be  such  a  sport  at  these  annual 
“do’s.”  The  truth  about  her  was  she  had  a  powerful  vein 
of  statesmanship ;  the  three  Prime  Ministers  in  her  family 
tree  had  bequeathed  a  pinch  of  their  own  quality.  She 
could  trim  her  sails.  Nothing  pleased  her  more  than  to 
have  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  dance  to  her  pipe.  Moreover, 
as  her  boldest  critic,  a  funny  old  doctor-man,  said  of  her, 
“Aunt  Nelly  was  never  so  happy  as  when  she  was  bossing 
the  show.” 

This,  of  course,  was  true.  In  the  time  of  war  her  country 
had  profited  by  her  gift  for  that  sort  of  thing.  Give  this 
old  she-devil  her  due,  she  knew  how  to  run  a  flower  show, 
or  any  other  show.  Darleyfield  Park  was  ideal  for  the 
purpose.  Merry-go-rounds,  swings,  cocoanut  shies,  mar¬ 
quees,  brass  bands,  dancing  and  fireworks,  all  the  lures 
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dear  to  the  heart  of  the  countryside,  flourished  exceedingly 
in  this  fair  domain. 

Lady  Cornelia,  as  a  rule,  set  the  ball  rolling  half  an  hour 
after  midday  in  the  marquee,  when  she  presided  at  the  local 
farmers’  luncheon.  It  was  the  event  of  the  year.  Her 
speech  on  these  occasions,  spiced  with  a  curious  wit  and 
oblique  references  to  the  ways  of  Dame  Nature  in  her  more 
esoteric  aspects,  though  never  reported  in  full  by  the  Cut- 
tisham  and  District  Advertiser  and  South  West  Midlands 
Gazette,  somehow  made  her  ravished  listeners  her  friends 
at  heart  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  no  matter  what  shady 
tricks  she  might  put  upon  them  in  the  meantime.  She 
really  was  a  One,  her  ladyship,  when  she  rose  on  her  hind 
legs  at  the  Bank  Holiday  Luncheon  and  let  go  the  painter. 

The  festival  had  become  so  celebrated  in  the  process  of 
years,  that  certain  “grandees”  made  a  point  of  always  turn¬ 
ing  up.  Lady  Cornelia,  for  her  part,  was  glad  to  have 
them  with  her  at  the  high  table.  It  did  no  harm  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  recognised  gentry;  while  her  claque,  for  its 
part,  quite  enjoyed  hearing  that  notorious  foghorn  de¬ 
claim  what  natures  less  robust  left  unsaid :  offering  powerful 
criticism  of  her  enemies,  which  were  many ;  and  de¬ 
ploring  with  her  own  inimitable  verve  the  state  of  Denmark. 

Luncheon  over,  this  happy  few  was  free  to  enjoy  itself 
in  its  own  way.  That  way,  as  a  rule,  did  not  lie  among 
“the  agricultural  interest”  in  the  Park,  but  led  to  the 
noble  terrace  of  the  Hall,  where  protected  from  the  sun  it 
could  listen  to  dance  music  from  a  quite  good  band — Aunt 
Nelly  made  a  point  of  doing  this  thing  well — and  then  par¬ 
taking  of  tea  or  iced  cup  and  other  light  refreshment. 

About  the  hour  of  half  past  four  Lady  Cornelia  was 
doing  the  honours  of  the  terrace,  her  friends  around  her, 
when  behold !  there  came  on  to  the  scene  two  interesting  ad¬ 
juncts  to  this  gathering.  One  was  Dolly,  who  had  just 
motored  from  London;  and  he  was  accompanied  by  a  tall, 
striking-looking  girl  about  his  own  age.  They  made  a 
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capital  pair,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  of  having  journeyed 
more  than  a  hundred  miles,  both  had  a  town  air. 

“You  are  very  late,  Dolly.”  The  greeting  of  Lady  Cor¬ 
nelia  did  not  sound  particularly  genial ;  it  was  very  much 
the  tone  of  the  autocrat.  “Why  didn’t  you  show  up  at  the 
luncheon?  You  knew  that  in  the  absence  of  pore  Giles 
you  had  to  propose  the  health  of  the  agricultural  interest, 
what?”  A  certain  undercurrent  of  humour  softened  this 
rebuke,  yet  rebuke  it  was  meant  to  be  and  was. 

As  for  the  young  lady  by  whom  the  best  colt  was  ac¬ 
companied,  “the  old  grey  mare”  had  short  shrift  for  her. 

“You’ll  find  your  parents  sittin’  over  there.”  Lady  Cor¬ 
nelia  pointed  nonchalantly  to  a  clump  of  trees  in  the  park 
below,  where  chairs  had  been  set  for  the  minor  notabilities. 
Here  they  could  enjoy  what  shade  there  was,  and  listen  to 
the  music  unmolested  by  the  more  vulgar  herd. 

The  tone  made  clear,  in  a  way  the  great  lady  had,  that 
“our  parson’s  eldest  gal”  had  stepped  out  of  her  orbit. 
Stepped  out  of  it  altogether.  Evidently  she  had  so  far 
forgotten  herself  as  to  motor  from  London  with  the  best 
colt;  the  sooner  therefore  she  adjusted  herself  to  her  true 
position  in  the  local  hierarchy  the  better. 

Her  place  was  so  obviously  “over  there,”  for  all  that 
she  now  affected  a  town  smartness  of  dress  and  an  air  of 
would-be  equality  with  her  betters — even  at  that  late  date 
in  the  world’s  history  the  phrase  was  in  constant  use  in 
Darleyfield-in-the-Vale.  Dismissal  was  in  that  gesture. 
Without  giving  her  ex-secretary  a  chance  to  say  anything, 
Lady  Cornelia  promptly  returned  to  her  attack  upon  Dolly. 

Truth  to  tell  she  was  not  at  her  best  this  afternoon. 
Either  she  was  getting  old,  the  fugg  of  the  marquee  had 
been  worse  than  usual,  or  the  quality  of  the  food  and  its 
accompanying  liquors  were  a  little  too  heavy;  anyhow 
Aunt  Nelly’s  manner  lacked  something  of  the  barbaric 
gaiety  that  was  wont  to  carry  off  the  occasion.  She  was 
seriously  annoyed  with  Dolly,  not  only  for  his  absence, 
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but  for  the  ostensible  cause.  And  though  she  was  too  much 
a  woman  of  the  world  to  expose  her  hand  before  those  who 
might  conceivably  take  advantage  of  it,  she  did  not  dis¬ 
guise  that  the  best  colt  was  quite  out  of  favour. 

“I  had  to  up  and  speak  twice,  my  boy,  with  pore  Giles 
away  at  Marienbad,  which  you  knew  perfectly  well,  and 
that  oaf  Wally  no  better  than  a  dose  of  salts  when  he  has 
to  get  on  his  hindlegs  in  public.  Besides  they  wanted  to 
hear  you  after  what  you  said  to  um  last  year  and  that 
story  you  told  um  about  the  parson  and  his  parishioner 
who  was  goin’  to  be  married.  And  it’s  only  right  they 
should,  my  boy.  The  oftener  they  hear  you  the  better.” 

“Quite  so,  old  heart.”  Dolly’s  coolness  was  polar.  “But 
I  can’t  be  in  two  places  at  once,  can  I  ?” 

“You  can’t,  that’s  true  enough,  but  you  had  a  four-line 
whip  from  me  to  be  on  the  ground  here  at  twelve  thirty 
punkshal  and  I  won’t  take  any  excuse.  What  do  you  say, 
Ethel  ?”  Aunt  Nelly  turned  austerely  to  the  frankly  amused 
lady  upon  her  right.  “Would  you  take  any  excuse  in  the 
circumstances  ?” 

“None,”  said  Viscountess  Ethel.  She  smiled  brightly  at 
Dolly;  of  course  he  was  a  huge  favourite  with  the  whole 
sex. 

“Oh,  be  sugared  to  that  for  a  tale.”  Dolly  was  explicit. 
“There’s  every  excuse,  old  pet.” 

“Don’t  old  pet  me,  sir.  Be  respectful.”  It  was  plain 
that  Dolly’s  impudence  was  amusing  Lady  Cornelia  in 
spite  of  herself.  “It’s  a  very  serious  matter  in  days  like 
these  to  cross  the  agricultural  interest.  May  lose  you  a 
seat  at  the  Board  of  Guardians  or  sumthin’.” 

“Well,  as  I  say,  old  heart,  I  can’t  be  in  two  places  at 
once.” 

“Your  place  was  here.” 

“I  daresay.  But  you  see  we  stopped  on  the  way  to  get 
married.” 

“What — what — what — what!”  Lady  Cornelia  took  full 
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advantage  of  a  tendency  to  deafness,  but  everybody  knew 
she  had  heard  only  too  well. 

“We  —  stopped  —  on  —  the  —  way  —  to  —  get  —  mar¬ 
ried.”  Dolly  with  gusto  re-hurled  his  thunderbolt. 

“Married.”  Lady  Cornelia  lowered  her  crest  perceptibly. 
Nothing  would  ever  surprise  her  in  regard  to  the  best  colt. 

“Yes,  old  heart.  And  we  had  to  put  in  at  the  Paddin’ton 
Registry  before  startin’  and  the  dam  place  doesn’t  open  be¬ 
fore  twelve.  Allow  me  to  present  my  wife.” 

Dolly,  whose  face  resembled  the  sun  at  noon,  broke  into 
a  series  of  beams  which  grew  dazzling.  Miss  X,  standing 
quietly  by  with  an  air  of  calm  enjoyment  of  Dolly’s 
“ticking-off,”  suddenly  betrayed  a  heightened  colour.  Draw¬ 
ing  herself  up  in  response  to  Lady  Cornelia’s  swift,  hostile 
and  palpably  alarmed  scrutiny,  she  performed  an  amused 
but  dignified  curtsey.  Clearly  this  young  woman,  whoever 
she  might  be,  had  a  “sense  of  the  theatre.”  She  was  en¬ 
joying  the  situation  hugely. 

“Lady  Branksborough,  I  think  you  do  know  my  wife, 
what  ?”  Dolly  effected  a  neat  and  statesmanlike  diversion ; 
“a  sense  of  the  theatre”  also  was  among  his  queer  assort¬ 
ment  of  gifts.  “Beryl,  you  know  Miss  Ida  Orde,  what?” 

Abbreviated  bows  were  exchanged  by  all  the  parties.  It 
was  a  terrible,  an  excruciatingly  public  dashing  of  hopes 
for  Viscountess  Ethel,  but  it  only  remained  for  a  woman  of 
the  world  to  accept  defeat  with  a  becoming  grace. 

However,  this  interlude  cut  two  ways. 

Dolly’s  skilful  diversion  had  given  his  mother  a  chance  to 
pull  herself  together.  She  was  feeling  so  tossed,  such  an 
opportunity  was  much  to  be  desired.  But  she  was  far  too 
clever  not  to  take  advantage  of  even  this  brief  respite.  A 
fund  of  natural  humour  came  at  once  to  her  rescue ;  almost 
miraculously  it  softened  that  truculence  of  manner.  With 
a  broad  grin  not  unlike  a  wolf’s,  she  suddenly  shot  out  her 
hand  at  our  parson’s  eldest  gal. 
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“My  dear,  this  is  a  surprise  I  must  say.” 

The  change  in  Lady  Cornelia  was  truly  remarkable;  her 
tone  had  become  as  gracious  as  it  was  ever  known  to  be. 
Not  for  nothing  were  three  Prime  Ministers  in  Aunt  Nelly’s 
family  tree;  the  friends  and  neighbours  were  not  going  to 
get  anything  out  of  her.  “Such  an  agreeable  surprise  for 
us  all.”  At  a  magnificent  leisure,  she  looked  the  new 
daughter-in-law  straight  in  the  eye.  Then  she  proceeded 
to  go  over  Miss  X  from  top  to  toe,  as  if  she  were  examining 
the  points  of  a  filly.  “Why,  you’re  like  that  gal  in  the 
novel  who  put  her  foot  in  the  cow-pat.”  The  old  wretch 
broke  into  a  hoarse,  Rabelaisian  laugh.  “I  must  write  to 
Giles  about  this ;  it’ll  amuse  him.” 

“You  bet  it  will.”  Dolly  winked  brazenly  at  the  noble 
Viscountess. 

“When  you  go  down  to  your  father  and  mother,  my  dear, 
give  um  my  love.”  It  was  impossible  not  to  admire  the 
force  of  will  of  this  woman  and  the  ironic  skill  in  playing 
to  save  her  own  face.  “Tell  um  to  choose  a  convenient  day 
to  come  up  and  dine.  We  must  kill  the  fatted  veal  or 
sumthin’.” 

“Thank  you,  Lady  Cornelia.”  Beryl  had  found  her 
tongue  at  last.  Now  that  it  was  loose  it  sounded  curiously 
aloof,  strangely  impersonal. 

“I  think  I’d  better  write  a  note  to  um  now,  sayin’  what 
a  pleasure  and  so  forth.  Then  you  can  hand  it  to  your 
dear  father  when  you  break  the  noos.” 

To  the  detached  mind  of  Miss  X  there  was  something 
heroic  in  the  effort  made  by  this  old  worlding  to  cover  up  her 
tracks.  Promptly  she  got  on  to  her  legs,  which  in  spite  of 
gout,  were  still  sturdy.  Even  in  this  crisis  she  was  a  woman 
of  action;  and  with  three  prime  ministers  to  help  her,  she 
was  fully  equal  to  the  occasion. 

The  new  daughter-in-law  felt,  however,  the  time  was  come 
to  take  hold  of  the  scene. 

“Please  don’t  trouble  to  do  that,  Lady  Cornelia.”  Beryl’s 
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voice  was  tipped  with  ice.  It  had  not  the  least  resemblance 
to  the  voice  of  the  great  lady’s  former  secretary. 

“No  trouble  at  all,  my  dear.  Christmas  comes  but  once 
a  year.”  Even  Beryl  could  not  help  admiring  this  humorous 
energy. 

“But  really,  you  know,  you  are  paying  me  a  very  poor 
compliment.”  The  voice  of  Miss  X  grew  more  frigid  as 
it  deepened. 

“What,  what,  what!” 

“Do  you  think  for  one  moment,  Lady  Cornelia,  it  is  likely 
— I  put  it  to  you — ”  Miss  X  spoke  very  distinctly,  giving 
each  word  its  full  value — “that  one  would  marry  a  buffoon?” 

“What,  what,  what ! 

Very  quietly  the  carefully  framed  question  was  repeated. 
“I  put  it  to  you,  Lady  Cornelia,  is  it  likely  one  would  marry 
a  buffoon?” 

“Buffoon — Dolly — the  very  word  for  him.”  But  even 
Aunt  Nelly  was  at  a  loss ;  for  a  moment  she  was  out  of  her 
depth.  “I  don’t  quite  understand  you.  Marry  a  buffoon! 
Do  you  mean?  What  do  you  mean?  Of  course  he’s  a 
buffoon,  everybody  knows  that.” 

“All  the  more  reason  why  a  person  moderately  sane 
shouldn’t  marry  him.” 

“But  you  have  married  him — at  a  registry  office  this 
mornin’.” 

“I  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind.  And  I  have  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  doing  so.  As  I  say,  why  should  one 
marry  a  buffoon?” 

The  voice  in  its  deadliness  was  the  true  aristocrat,  and 
the  claimants  to  that  mystic  quality  sitting  around  felt 
its  curious  authenticity  in  the  marrow  of  their  bones. 

“But  I  understood  Dolly  ...  !  !”  Even  the  hardest  nut 
in  the  county,  in  the  ribald  language  of  her  eldest  son,  was 
in  danger  of  being  cracked  in  little  pieces.  She  did  not 
know  where  she  stood  in  this  mummery  that  was  being 
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staged  for  her  benefit.  “Dolly  says  he  married  you  this 
mornin’.” 

“He  lies,”  said  Miss  X.  “I  have  not  married  him  and  I 
have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  doing  so.  I  sincerely 
hope  I  shall  never  have  to  marry  a  clown.” 

She  turned  to  Dolly  with  a  laugh  of  cool  defiance. 

With  perfect  good  humour  and  friendliness  on  both  sides, 
he  had  been  refused  a  fortnight  ago  for  the  third  time. 
But  in  spite  of  herself — so  disconcerting  a  want  of  taste 
must  spring  from  a  kind  of  mental  lesion! — she  could  not 
help  liking  him  more  than  a  little.  Miss  X  was  willing  to 
remain  his  friend;  yet  he  was  given  clearly  to  understand 
that  was  her  limit.  She  was  less  fastidious  than  she  had 
been,  now  she  had  made  contacts  with  the  world;  but  the 
change  in  her  fortunes  entitled  her  to  choose  for  herself. 
Somehow  she  could  not  see  that  choice  as  Dolly  Grandison. 

She  did  not  resent  the  farce  that  was  being  played,  but 
she  was  not  privy  to  it.  Dolly  with  that  freakish  mind  of 
his  had  sprung  the  scene,  unrehearsed  and  newly  invented, 
upon  the  spur  of  the  moment.  No  other  man  would  have 
been  capable  of  that  wanton  effrontery  in  such  circum¬ 
stances;  it  was  his  method  of  scoring  off  the  Old  Un  for 
venturing  “to  tick  him  off”  publicly.  There  may  have  been, 
and  no  doubt  was,  a  deeper  motive  at  work  in  that  primi¬ 
tive  mind,  but  the  more  obvious  explanation  sufficed  for 
Beryl. 

Even  a  pride  like  hers  could  forgive  a  coup  de  theatre, 
so  brilliantly  brought  off.  Dolly  certainly  had  a  genius 
for  playing  the  fool.  She  had  enjoyed  the  whole  thing 
almost  as  much  as  he.  This  comedian  was  a  law  unto  him¬ 
self.  And  her  last  word  in  regard  to  him  must  be  that  in 
spite  of  all  she  simply  could  not  help  liking  him. 

Dolly  now  considered  the  time  at  hand  to  ring  down  the 
curtain.  “Come  on,  child.”  He  turned  to  her  with  an  air 
of  ownership.  “We’ll  go  and  have  a  game  of  pills,  and  I’ll 
get  you  a  dish  of  Bohea.” 
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The  fargeur  grinning  broadly  hustled  Miss  X  almost  by 
main  force  off  the  terrace,  through  the  open  doors  of  the 
large  drawing-room,  down  the  central  staircase  to  the  bil¬ 
liard  room.  This  exit  was  histrionic  but  it  was  also  superb. 
Clearly  he  was  pleased  with  himself.  Aunt  Nelly  had  been 
properly  scored  off.  All  was  well. 

Beryl  was  left  secretly  gasping  at  the  entire  performance. 
No  doubt  it  argued  inherent  simplicity  to  be  amazed  by 
Dolly  Grandison.  But  she  had  humour  and  that  at  least 
saved  her  from  malice.  Dolly  for  his  part  was  incapable 
of  malice ;  and  it  was  well,  for  she  had  not  hesitated  to  hit 
him  as  hard  as  she  knew  how. 

The  billiard  room  had  the  double  merit  of  being  empty 
and  delightfully  cool. 

“Lemonade  or  tea?”  He  rang  the  bell. 

Beryl  preferred  lemonade. 

“You  know” — he  offered  her  a  choice  of  three  cues — “one 
of  these  days,  soon,  you’ll  simply  have  to  marry  your 
umble.” 

“Spot  or  plain?”  Beryl  affected  not  to  hear  the  remark. 

“Your  choice,”  said  Dolly,  evolving  from  his  capacious 
person  a  large  box  of  wooden  matches :  prelude  to  a  masterly 
feat  which  always  gave  Miss  X  a  helpless  Margery-Penelope 
feeling. 

Coolly,  as  he  lit  her  cigarette:  “Didn’t  you  hear  what  I 
said,  fair  maid?” 

“Yes,  I  heard.” 

“Then  what  about  it?” 

“You  have  already  had  an  answer  three  times.”  Miss  X 
took  up  a  piece  of  chalk.  “I  am  quite  willing  to  remain 
your  friend  on  condition  that  you  behave  yourself,  if  that 
is  not  asking  too  much.  As  for  marrying  such  a  buffoon, 
one  doesn’t  see  oneself,  somehow.” 

“Don’t  be  too  sure  of  that,  my  fine  madam.  I’m  not  a 
kind  of  cove  who  ever  takes  no  from  any  piece  of  skirt.” 

The  fargeur  gave  a  twitch  of  his  Cyrano  nose  and  Beryl 
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felt  a  series  of  thrills,  half  fear,  half  rapture,  proceed  along 
her  spine.  How  humiliating  to  be  in  such  company,  and 
yet,  how  delicious! 

With  a  long  look  sideways  from  those  wicked  eyes,  he 
applied  chalk  to  the  tip  of  his  cue,  lolling  out  his  foolish 
tongue  the  while.  And  then  in  a  style  no  professional 
could  have  bettered,  Don  Juan  started  the  game  by  giving 
Miss  X  a  very  artful  double  baulk. 

(’) 
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